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Arc Welding under present day 
production, calling for quick deliv- 
ery of product plus quality work- 
manship, demands the time-proven 
dependability of Maurath Processed 


Are-Welding Electredes 


Maurath, Inc.,oldest company produc- 
ing Alloy Electrodes exclusively, can 
furnish any analysis to meet your 
specifications. Send for data book. 


‘‘We maintain the most complete 
and efficient Welding Rod Plant in 
the country.” 


‘Come up and see us sometime!”’ 


MAURATH, INC. CLEVELAND 
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Consider te \NVISIBLE ALLOY 


In metal working plants where products are 
turned out in quantity, in busy shops where fine 
steel tools are used, smooth production is vital. 
Dependable types of steel for materials and tools 
help keep the pace steady and profitable. In 
many such plants, Ludlum fine steels—Silcrome, 
Nitralloy, LXX High Speed and other Toolsteels 
—are chosen on a basis of performance and re- 
sults. Back of this excellence lies an invisible 
alloy—Ludlum Metallurgy. 

From exact proportioning of the analysis, on 


through the processes of production in the 


Ludlum Mills, every step is watched and tested 
by Ludlum metallurgists. Such protection of the 
industrial user is a part of every billet, bar and 
sheet. Yet it costs no more. 

When next a need arises for finer, better steels, 
consider the 81 years of Ludlum experience. Do 
not hesitate to ask for the cooperation of our Re- 
search Department in determining the steel best 
suited to your requirements. Such a step has often 
led to a better, more easily fabricated product 
and definitely increased profits. Address Research 
Dept., Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


AST week J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the 

G-men, took time out from rounding up 

members of the Karpis gang to declare 
that Public Enemy No. 1 is “Mr. Politics.”’ It 
is more than a coincidence that almost simul- 
taneously speakers at the fortieth annual 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation were drawing the same conclusion. The 
only real difference in viewpoint lies in the 
fact that Mr. Hoover was referring to the de- 
moralization in local politics, while the com- 
mentators at Detroit were deploring the de- 
structive consequences of political fanaticism 
at Washington. A house cleaning is overdue in 
politics—locally and nationally! 


° ° ¢ 


Foundrymen at Detroit applauded W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Co. (p. 22) when 
he assailed the futile attempts of politicians 

to effect business recovery and 
; social reform through applica- 
Production Key tion of the _ philosophy of 
To Recovery scarcity. He preached a doc- 
trine diametrically opposed to 
the new deal idea. Mr. Cameron would make 
production the keynote of human endeavor. 
Promote production, reduce costs, extend em- 
ployment, expand purchasing power. This 
cycle, he declared, is the surest approach to sus- 
tained recovery. Give the economy of plenty 
a chance and exalt the idea of low-cost pro- 
duction. Do these things, he declared, and 
we will be faced with a demand that will tax 
our facilities. 


Last week the motor city had all the aspects 
of a busy, prosperous metropolis. Every hotel 
room was filled, largely because of the influx 
of foundrymen attending the 
Foundrymen fortieth annual convention of 

A.F.A. No one could visit the 
More Confident show or attend the meetings 
(p. 82) or converse with vis- 
itors without coming to the realization that 
the depression is over for the castings indus- 
try. New equipment, improved methods, and 
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products of better quality and of greater di- 
versity have inspired in foundrymen a new con- 
fidence that they are able to cope with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. The foundry indus- 
try is all set to go places. We cannot recall a 
time when the morale of foundrymen was 
keyed to a higher pitch. They set out to make 
the 1936 meeting and show a monument to the 
post-depression rebirth of the industry. They 
succeeded beyond expectations. 


° + ° 


Flitting from one convention to another last 
week, we encountered a executive who was 
touring industrial cities in search of employes 
for his plants. The next day 
evidence of a distinct shortage 
of apprentices in certain 
trades was revealed. Concur- 
rently a newspaper article ap- 
peared stating that 10,000 farm workers were 
needed in a certain area in spite of the fact 
20,000 persons were registered as unemployed 
in the same district. Manifestly something is 
wrong in the unemployment picture which 
Washington paints for us. Undoubtedly this 
nation was remiss (p. 43) in its failure during 
the acute period of the depression to prepare 
jobless individuals for their return to activity. 
We will pay doubly for this mistake—in the 
shortage of skilled labor and in the burden of 
unemployables. 


Paradox of 
Unemployment 


° ° + 


STEEL’s tenth consecutive annual analysis 
of steel company earnings (p. 42), covering the 
reports of 23 producers, shows that the indus- 

try’s return on the $4,690,355,- 
S IR 323 invested amounted to only 
teel Return 1.64 per cent. This is on the 
basis of total earnings before 


Only 1.64% 
dividends and bond interest. 


Figured after bond interest, the earnings fell 
$40,916 short of meeting the requirements for 
preferred dividends. In other words there was 
a deficit of this amount for the common stock 
of the 23 companies. There is much in this 
analysis to interest every individual identified 
with the steel industry. While the showing is 
the best in five years, the report shows clearly 
that the industry still has much to learn about 
the technique of realizing a satisfactory profit. 
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Quickened Foundry Industry 
Inspirits A.F.A. Convention 


N FUTURE years, wherever 
metals are cast, men will 
look back to the fortieth 

annual convention of the 

American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation in 1936 as the miie- 
stone which signalized the re- 
birth of confidence and the re- 
turn of gratifying activity to 
the foundry industry. 

Following five years of un- 
certainty and adversity, the 
meetings and exposition held 
last week in Detroit indicated 
beyond question that foundry- 
men again are prepared—in 
material resources and in mo- 
rale—to take full advantage 
of post-depression opportuni- 
ties. 

The extent of national reserves was 
reflected in the exposition and in 
While the 
show was not the largest in A.F.A 
history, it undoubtedly surpassed all 


the technical sessions. 


others in variety of equipment dis 
played, in the improvement apparent 
in the design and construction of 
new models, and in the attractive- 
ness of the more elaborate exhibits. 
Undoubtedly it is one of the out 





JAMES L. WICK JR. 


New president of the A.F.A. 


standing industry shows of the post 
depression period. More than 200 
exhibitors participated. 
Just as the exposition revealed 
marked advances in equipment and 
supplies, the nearly 30 technical ses- 


sions indicated that the industry hag 
been making rapid progress in re. 
search, metallurgical control, and op. 
erating technique. With few excep- 
tions, sessions were exceedingly well 
attended, 
passed the 5000 mark. 


Registration for the week 


One of the high points of the eop- 
vention week was the annual bap- 
quet, held Thursday evening at the 
Book-Cadillae hotel. The principaj 
speaker, W. J. Cameron, Ford Motor 
Co., presented a strong argument for 
the economy of plenty as contrasted 
to the 1 
ity 


‘w deal philosophy of seare. 


In developing this theme, Mr. 
Cameron spoke of the absurdity of 
attempting to drive a wedge between 
industry and the publie interest and 
of trying to make the American peo- 
ple think that industrial prosperity 
and social progress are incompatible. 
He emphasized the point that prog- 
ress in industry is the basis uron 
which social progress can be built 
The present 
paign of villification against indus 


administration’s cam- 


try, he intimated, is retarding social] 
recorm. 


Produce More at Lower Prices 


In the orinion cf Mr. Cameron, 
production is the key to the solution 
of most of our national problems. He 
waved aside the idea that d‘stribu 
tion is a vital point, because produc- 
tion comes first The nation cannot 
produce enough to meet the potential 
needs of its people. We should be 
striving to produce more goods at 
lower prices, The cycle of greater 
volume, reduced costs, ete. extends 
ability to consume. This, he de 
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HYMAN BORNSTEIN 


Elevated to vice president 


elares, is the only road to sustained 
prosperity. 
In conclusion Mr. Cameron ex- 


yressed a most optimistic view of 


the long-term business trend. He 
said that the railroads are worrying 
about truck competition. Under the 
philosophy of plenty and with em- 
phasis on production, the day will 
come, he predicted, when railroad 
operators will beg the motor truck 
lines to help them move the nation’s 
freight. 

Mr. Cameron was introduced by 
Truman Bradley, Columbia Broad 
casting System. Dan M. Avey, retir- 
ing president of A.F.A., who presided 
at the banquet, introduced Frank J. 
Lanahan, chairman of the A.F.A. 
board of awards. He in turn pre- 


J. R. ALLAN 


Chosen a directo) 


sented the Joseph S. Seaman gold 
medal to Dr. Heinrich Ries and the 
J. H. Whiting gold medal to David 
McLain. The details of these awards 
were reported on page 25 of the 
April 6, 1936, issue of STrrt 

At the annual business meeting 
held Thursday afternoon, officers 
were elected as announced elsewhere 
in this issue. The convention author 
ized the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to follow through on a pro- 
gram of activity outlined in the ad 
dress of the retiring president, Dan 
M. Avey, at the opening session on 
Tuesday. Mr. Avey and David Me 
Lain were awarded life memberships 
in the association. 

Frank G. Steinebach, managing ed 
itor of The Foundry, read greetings 





MARSHALL POST 
Goes on board of A.F.A. 
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CARL C. GIBBS 


He becomes a director 
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LESTER N. SHANNON 
Placed on board of 1.F.A 


from the French Foundrymen’s as 
sociation. Prof. Dr, Aulich, repre 
senting the German Foundrymen’s 
association, extended an invitation to 
American foundrymen to go to Dus 
seldorf, Germany, to attend the In- 
ternational Congress of Foundrymen 
in September, 1936. 

Protests against the destructive ef 
fect of the breakdown in politics in 
this country were voiced at the open 
Harvey Campbell, De 
troit chamber of commerce, called at- 


ing session. 


tention to the trouble being caused 
by the emphasis being placed upon 
class distinctions throughout the 
world. 

In his presidential address, Dan M, 
\vey, editor of The 
clared that voiceless and impotent in 


Foundry, de 





DAN M. AVEY 


Retiring president made a director 
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dustry faces a crisis which threatens 
its very existence. In _ legislative 
halls and in classrooms of schools 
and colleges, business is assailed con- 
stantly. Politically-minded  econo- 
mists incite destruction under the 
cloak of social hypocracy. 

Mr. Avey urged that the foundry 
industry examine itself in a critical 
way to see if it is doing all that is 
possible to formulate a constructive 
program. Has the foundry industry 
any plan to suggest for re-employ 
ment, balanced revival of 
foreign trade, research, new products 


budgets, 


or new markets? 
In conclusion he declared that the 
castings industry should be made ar- 


ticulate. It should speak with the 


voice of honest conviction upon to 
day's problems. It should instil! in 
the public mind respect for the value 
of its work and its products and the 
importance of the foundry industry in 
providing self-respecting employment, 

Equipment Dinner Draws 1150 


One of the largest assemblages 
of foundrymen ever gathered at a sin 
gle event took place Tuesday eve 
ning on the occasion of a stag dinner 
and smoker at Hotel Statler arranged 
American Foundry 


the Foundry 


jointly by the 
men’s association, 
Equipment Manufacturers 
tion and the Detroit chapter of A, I 
A Approximately 1150 foundry 
manufacturers and 


assocla 


men, equipment 
guests attended this event. Speakers 
included Herbert S. Simpson, Nation 
al Engineering Co., Chicago, who pre 
sided as toastmaster; Dan M. Avey; 
president of the 
Manufacturers 


Hammond, 


R Ss 
Foundry Equipment 
association and Vaughan Reid, chair 
man of the Detroit chapter of A, I’. A. 
Foundry, 


Dan M. Avey, editor, The 


relinquished the presi 


Cleveland, 
dency and was succeeded by James L 
Wick Jr., president and general man 
ager, Faleon Bronze Co., Youngs 
town, O. Only 53, Mr. Wick, who 
Massachusetts In 
Technology, served with 
Sheet & Tube Co 
and the Crystal Ice & Storage Co., 
both of Youngstown, until in 1919 
resident 


is a graduate of 
stitute of 
the Youngstown 


he became secretary and 


eeneral manager of the Falcon com 
pany. In 1925 he was elected vice 
president and general manager, and 
in 1929 was made president and gen 
eral manager. 

Hyman Bornstein, director of the 
testing and research laboratories of 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., was chosen 
vice president to succeed Mr. Wick 
Like the latter, he has been active 
in the A.F.A, and on its committees 
for many years, and at present is 
general chairman of the gray iron 
division and chairman of the alloy 
Bornstein 


cast iron committee. Mr. 
has had a distinguished career in the 
metallurgical field. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Deere & Co. Mr. Born- 


24 


stein, who is 45, was associated with 
the city of Chicago, the Union Pacific 
railroad, and Swift & Co. 

Five were elected to the board of 
directors of the A.F.A, for terms ex- 
piring in 1929. These are Mr. Avey, 
the retiring president; Carl C. Gibbs, 
president of the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Cleveland; 
Marshall Post, vice president, Birds 
boro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa.; James R. Allan, as- 
sistant manager of the industrial 
engineering and construction depart- 
ment, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; and Lester N. Shannon, vice 
president, Stockham Pipe Fittings 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

The retiring directors are: E, H. 
fallard, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass.; George Batty, Drexel 
Hill, Pa.; T. S. Hammond, Whiting 
Corp., Harvey Ill.; R. F. Harrington, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston; and 
R. J. Teetor, Cadillac Malleable Iron 
Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

(For papers presented at the con- 
vention, and for a description of the 
equipment show please turn to pages 
82-84.) 


Rentschler Chosen 

Gray lron Chief 

Swath of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ society, 


Cleveland, 
meeting in Detroit May 5, 
P. Kk. Rentschler, president, Hamil 


ton Foundry & Machine Co., Hamil 


elected 


ton, O., president. They also chose 
R. EE. Kuecher, manager, Olympic 
Foundry, Seattle, vice president; 
W. L. Seelbach, secretary-treasurer, 


Forest City Foundries Co., Cleve 
land, treasurer; and J. H. Pohlman, 
vice president, Pohlman Foundry 
Co., Buffalo, as secretary. 

Directors in addition to the aboy 
include: H. S. Washburn, Plainville 
Casting Co., Plainville, Conn.; W. J. 
Grede, president, Liberty Foundry 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; of R. 
president, Carondalet 

St. Louis: C. b. 
North Western 
B. Coombs, 


Ine., 
Culling, vice 
oundry§ Co., 
Magrath, president, 
Foundry Co., Chicago; P. 
president, Riverside Foundry & Gal 
vanizing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
A. H. Torrence, treasurer, Indiana 
Foundry Co., Indiana, Pa.; N. H. 
Schwenk, president, Cramp Brass & 
Iron Foundries, Philadelphia; T, I. 
Curtin, president and treasurer, 
Waltham Foundry Co., Waltham, 
Mass.; F. R. Hoadley, vice president, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. Ine., An- 
sonia, Conn.; W. P. Laytham, presi- 
dent, William P. Laytham & Sons 
Co., Paterson, N. J.; E. C. Graham, 
manager, Acme Foundry & Machine 
Co., Blackwell, Okla.: G. J. Golden, su 
perintendent, Golden Foundry Co., 
Columbus, Ga.; and M. W. Baker, 


ri 
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president, Illinois 
Springfield, Ill. 
Recommendations by W. W. Rose 
executive vice president, for better. 
ing the organization were accepteg 
by the more than 75 in attendanee. 


Foundry (€o 


Mr. Rose proposed that the presj- 
dent of the society immediately ap. 
point a committee to amend the 
by-laws to suit present needs, a com- 
mittee to pass upon eligibility of ap- 
plicants for membership, and 
another to be known as the finance 
and budget committee, to establish 
classifications of dues based op 
maximum and minimum limits of 
sales for each classification. 

He recommended that efforts of 
the management be concentrated op 
the basic program’ consisting of 
merchandising, cost accounting, and 
trade customs and that it be known 
as the sales promotion program. He 
announced a modest manual on or- 
ganization and maintenance of aq 
chapter, including a suggested 
schedule of monthly meeting topies, 
is now in course of preparation and 
made a plea that this should be sent 
to a restricted number of members 
in each locality. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Seelbach, 
and upon motion of Mr. Hoadley, 
members voted unanimously to hold 
a semiannual meeting this fall, the 
exact date and place to be announced 
later, 


Selects Jury To Choose 
Most Beautiful Bridges 


American Institute of Steel Con 
Inc., New York, has ap- 
jury to select the most 
built in 


struction 
pointed a 
beautiful bridges of 
the past year, the awards to be made 
in June, and the bridges chosen to be 
decorated later with a stainless steel 
plaque. 


steel 


Group A will include bridges cost 
ing $1,000,000 or more; group B, 
bridges costing $250,000 to $1.000- 
000; and group C, bridges costing 
less than $250,000. 

The jury of award will consist of 
Robert D. Kohn and Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, architects, of New York; 
Prof. William J. Krefeld of the col- 
lege of engineering, Columbia uni- 
versity; Howard C. Baird, consulting 
engineer, of New York; and Kenneth 
H. Miller, artist, of New York. 


Open House at Case May 7 


Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, will hold its annual open 
house on Friday, May 8, between 1 
and 10 p. m, Every building will con- 
tain displays and exhibits designed to 
show the kind of work done daily in 
routine instruction as well as ad- 
vanced research, 
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Hearing on Wood 
Bill Unlikely 


TRUCTURAL steel fabricators last 

week were studying the Wood bill 
(STEEL, May 4, page 22) which would 
virtually nationalize their industry 
and organize it for labor, but they 
generally refused to comment as they 
regard the bill too radical and too ex- 
treme for enactment in anything like 
its present form. 

In Washington, Rep. Reuben T, 
Wood, of Springfield, Mo., the bill's 
author, declared he would make every 
effort to develop a hearing by the 
house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce during this session 
of congress, 

But even he was doubtful whether 
he could accomplish this, considering 
that both the President and congress 
favor adjustment as soon as the new 
tax bill ean be passed, possibly early 
in June. 

If hearings can be held the bill! 
can get away to a good start for the 
next session of congress according to 
Mr. Wood. 

Frank Walsh, counsel for the In- 
ternational Iron Workers, and Jett 
Lauck, prominent labor counsel of St. 
Louis, collaborated in writing the 


bill, Mr, Wood stated, and he believes 
that even if the Guffey bill is declared 
unconstitutional it will not affect his 
bill as it is drawn along different 
lines. While it is somewhat similar 
to the Guffey coal bill and the Ellen- 
bogen textile bill, it is still different 
in many respects, Mr. Wood contends. 


ltaly’s Victory 
Hits Scrap Exports 


New York 
ONSUMMATION of Italy’s success- 
C ful military campaign in Ethiopia 
last week found quick reflection in 
the scrap market, but little to date 
in the ore markets 
Italy virtually withdrew from the 
American scrap market, and a let 
down in demand from England was 
noted almost immediately With 
these important factors in the export 
scrap market in recent months taking 
such action, it is the opinion of the 
trade that other leading foreign buy- 
ers will move slowly, for the moment, 
regardless of their requirements, 
pending more complete price adjust- 
ments, which they deem likely under 
the circumstances 
The ore market, which at best is 


not nearly so sensitive as serap, has 


shown no important manifestations 
one way or the other. Italy, in fact, 
at no time has been the active buyer 
of ore that she has been of scrap. 

Some sellers of foreign ores in this 
country look for no immediate reac- 
tion, not only for this reason, but for 
others They point out that while 
Italy has concluded her African cam- 
paign, the tenseness which has char- 
acterized the leading European cap- 
itals in recent months is far from be- 
ing relieved. 

Great Britain, for one, will con- 
tinue vigorously her preparedness 
program, it is believed; Germany 
likewise, and France Poland will 
proceed to the extent of her financial 
ability. 

Hence a continuation of a brisk ore 
market in Europe is likely for some 
time. As for scrap, England 
and Poland, to say nothing of 
Japan, may again become active, 
once they are satisfied that the mar- 
ket here has become fully adjusted 
to the present letdown in Italy’s re 
quirements. As a matter of fact, 
ome trade leaders here believe that 
Italy herself may shortly again enter 
the scrap market here, although 
probably on a reduced scale 

Conditions in Europe are still de 
cidedly mixed, and the present, it is 
pointed out, may be nethin more 
than a ‘‘breather” 


"World's Largest Lift Span’ Hoisted into Triboro Bridge 


ONSIDERED by bridge engineers 
C as one of the most spectacular 
feats ever accomplished, the 2200-ton 
vertical lift span of the Harlem river 
crossing of the Triboro bridge, New 
York, was hoisted into position 55 
feet above the river, and level with 
the roadways, May 3. Reputed to be 
the largest of its type in the world, 
the span is 310 feet long and 93 feet 
wide, with an area of 28,706 square 
feet. 

It was constructed on railroad 
barges and floated to a position be- 
tween the two 220-foot towers on 
either side of the channel. The ends 
of the span were then bolted to two 
cross sections lowered from the tow- 
ers. To the cross sections were al- 
ready fastened the 96 steel cables, 
each 214 inches thick, by which the 
span is to be suspended. The cables 
were stretched over large pulleys at 
the top of the towers, and were at- 
tached to two concrete counter- 
weights, 1000 tons each, which will 
be used in the regular vertical raising 
of the span for river traffic. 

The actual lifting of the span into 
Place was accomplished in 16 min- 
utes. When operating regularly, it 
will be lifted in two minutes by elec- 
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tric motors from the 55-foot level to 
135 feet above the river for ships 
that require that much clearance. One 
man will operate the bridge. 

Jacob Loewenstein, president, Tay 
lor-Fichter Steel Construction Co 
Ine., New York, erecting the bridge, 
indicated that the span will be lifted 
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soon to a height of 135 feet, where 
during the next month work on it will 
be completed. Many prominent engi 
neers and civic officials, including 
Mayor F, H. La Guardia, witnessed 
the installation The Triboro bridge, 


costing $44,000,000, was financed by 


the government 


we, 
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Financial 


LLEGHENY STEEL CoO., Brack- 
A fnriaee. Pa., reports net earn- 
ings of $336,964 in the first quarter, 
equal after preferred dividends to 45 
cents a common share. This com 
pares with net of $324,146, or 44 
cents a share in the same quarter of 
1935, 

Damage to the company’s plant 
during the March flood was estimat- 
ed at approximately $110,000. None 
of this expense has been included in 
the first quarter statement. 


MACKINTOSH REORGANIZATION 
PLAN GIVES HALF CASH 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts 
burgh, a leading manufacturer of 
rolls and rolling mill equipment, 
filed a plan of reorganization in the 
United States district court at Pitts 
burgh, May 4. 

Essentially, the reorganization 
plan provides a $500 cash payment 
for each $1000 outstanding first 
mortgage bond with all coupons at 
tached, plus a new convertible first 
mortgage bond for $500, June 1, 
1936, to mature June 1, 1951, bear 
ing 5 per cent interest. The com- 
pany has agreed to establish a sink 
ing fund of $5000 monthly, com- 
mencing Sept. 1, 1936. 

Amount of the new bond issue will 
be $750,000, of which $595,000 will 
be issued to the present bondholders. 
The balance of $155,000 will be 


available for sale by the company 
and proceeds will be used for general 
corporate purposes. 

A conversion feature is attached 
to the new bonds. They will be con 
vertible into common for the first 
five years at $10 per share, for the 
next five years at $15, and for the 
third five years at $20. 

In connection with creditors, those 
in the merchandise classification will 
be paid in cash, and individual settle 
ment will be made with unsecured 
creditors. There will be no change in 
the reorganization affecting pre 
ferred and common stock. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. reports 
net profit of $75,460 for 1935. In this 
connection, the company states tiat 
had the Wooster, O., plant, which 
was sold the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co. for $550,000 early in 
1936, not been owned during the past 
four years, the 1935 profit would 
have been larger and losses of 1934, 
1933 and 1932 would have been 
greatly reduced. 


STATE TERMS OF MERGER 


Terms of the merger of the Alle- 
gheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
and the West Leechburg Steel Co., 
West Leechburg, Pa., (Street, May 4, 
page 25) have been announced as 
follows: West Leechburg stockhold- 
ers will receive 514 shares of Alle- 
gheny common for each share of West 
Leechburg; Allegheny will issue 136,- 
470 common shares to replace the 
24,545 shares of West Leechburg, 


How Steel Consumers and Suppliers Fared in First Quarter 


All Figures Are Profit Except Where Asterisk Denotes Loss 





First First 
Quarter Quarter 
1936 1935 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago ................ BN ee dh oh ele ee $307,133 $200,978 
Oe ee i) Ss ee *184,23 *197,779 
National Acme Co., Cleveland ..................cccccccecccccceces 140,016 33,003 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O. _ 852,515 693,675 
ae oe en lS 1,575,362 1,383,845 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia ........................ 170,908 *9 676 
a oe cs csc aSubdenbeebeadekiabesendcdesns 447,520 527,991 
RD | . 2,503,248 3,247,141 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa. .... 89,745 52,963 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, Kans. ................ ; 77,878 39,222 
SBtewart-Warner Corp., CRICRBO ........0ccscccccccccccserccoses 432,000 496.063 
General Refractories Co., Philadelphia ................... 230,583 197,802 
Pe SPOUT WVOTEE, BDOUTOIE a viicscscccccccscccccccsecsstnccss *9 499 16,764 
DOE RR so | nr 255,917 250.292 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., Chicago .................... 20,243 *839 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York 80,645 20,924 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pgh., 3,732,454 2,326,496 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee ......................5. 754,127 22,242 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. ........ 513,613 174,250 
Michigan Steel Tube Products Co,, Hamtramck, 

REISER Rar oe, LMR RS = eR eee eet 7 ER DEEN ee 120,677 116,243 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit .................... 335,129 554.613 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire Corp., Detroit .......... 427,248 520.932 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland .................... 410,725 344,031 
er. CD CROW UEMINEE ci vciccocnniséscnvsiicssccesessenscaserin 583,382 605.272 
coerear Tractor Co., Pooria, Tl. ..........s.csecessccessss 1,936,778 1,084.776 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., Detroit .......................... 325,860 ,0.848 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. .................... 94,254 23.2ia 
ER 000 RM ORSED OILS OMG OU, apnincke suis dnendencconsccavenses 33.000 ®67.000 
TS! COD. OTD 5. oc csesnsueseiescdaccdcscedccsanasece 145,581 35.052 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago ...................... ; 461.239 160.844 
Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich 370,014 258,124 
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Steel Consumers 


Oppose Tax Bill 


TEEL consumers went into action 
S last week against the proposed 
administration tax bill (page 37) qe. 
signed to compel the distribution of 
corporation earnings in order to pre. 
vent the creation of large reseryes 
and to make the distributed earnings 
taxable as income in the hands of 
stockholders. 

Directors of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction meeting in Ney 
York last week set up a special com- 
mittee to protest the bill to the sep. 
ate finance committee, On this specia} 
committee are J. L. Kimbrough, In- 
diana Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind.; R_ J, 
Ingalls, Ingalls Iron Works (Co, 
Birmingham, Ala,; and Clyde Mae. 
Cornack, Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa. 

Because of the nature of the fab- 
ricating business, that part of its 
earnings required to replace losses 
should not be construed as_ profits 
and the fact that such part is with- 
held should not be considered as add- 
ing to surplus, some members of the 
Institute felt, 

They also held that the construe- 
tion industries should be entirely ex- 
empt from the new tax, as is now pro- 
vided that certain institutions shall 
be exempt. In such cases the present 
corporation income taxes will be con- 
tinued against them. At least ex- 
penditures made from earnings which 
are in the nature of capital invest- 
ments should not be construed as sur- 
plus. Otherwise it is feared that cor- 
porations would not be encouraged to 
make new commitments for construc- 
tion and additions. 

Herman H, Lind, general manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, last week submit- 
ted a brief directing attention to the 
fundamental difference between the 
capital goods industries, of which the 
machine tool builders are a part, and 
the consumer goods industries. 

“Key” workmen in machine tool 
plants are artisans skilled by years 
of training and experience, Mr. Lind 
pointed out, and “it is essential that 
these key men be retained in times 
of depression so that machine tool 
builders may be in position to render 
prompt service on repairs to equip- 
ment and installation of new ma- 
chines when times improve.” 


Weigh Railroad Buying 


President Roosevelt said Friday 
that as a result of conferences with 
industrial leaders and others on the 
unemployment question no final so- 
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lution has been found. He said the 
administration is considering build- 
ing up eertain industries having pos- 
sibilities for re-employment, includ- 
ing railroad equipment and housing. 
It might be possible to change the 
capital structure of the railroads to 
permit them to make equipment pur- 


chases. 


Meetings 


XHIBITORS in the eighteenth an 

nual National metal show to be 
held in Cleveland, Oct. 19-23, al- 
ready have contracted for 85 per cent 
of the exhibit space available in the 
underground exhibit hall of Public 
Auditorium, announces W. H. Eisen- 
man, managing director of the show 
and national secretary of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals, which spon- 
sors this event each year. 

In the three weeks that floor plans 
have been in the hands of exhibitors, 
115 important companies have re- 
served 55,000 square feet of space. 
Never in the history of the show has 
so much space been reserved in so 
short a time. Reservations are al 
present 21 per cent ahead of 1928 
which had set a high mark for ad 
vance commitments. 

Steps are being taken to obtain 
additional space and it appears likely 
the 1936 show will be the largest in 
history. According to Mr. Eisenman, 
practically all of the 115 companies 
have increased their requirements 
over a year ago, 

More technical societies will take 
part in the National Metal congress 
to be held in conjunction with the 
Metal show than has been the case 
for several years. Organizations in 
addition to the American Society for 
Metals to hold technical sessions in- 
clude the Wire association; Institute 
of Metals and Iron and Steel divi- 
sions, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers; Amer- 
ican Welding society; and Machine 
Shop Practice and Iron and Steel 
divisions, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


A.S.M.E, TO MEET IN DALLAS 


Four papers of interest to the 
metalworking industry will be pre- 
sented before the semiannual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers to be held at Hotel 
Adolphus, Dallas, Tex., June 15-20. 
Three of these papers, scheduled for 
a machine shop session on Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 17, are as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘United States Army Airplane 
Maintenance System,’ by John H. 
Howard; ‘‘Use of X-Ray Testing of 
Welded Vessels,’ by H. R. Isenbur- 
fer; and “Spraying of Molten 
Metal.”” bv L. E. Kunkler, The fourth 

(Please turn to Page 28) 
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Marked Gains Are Reported in lron and 
Steel Industry Wage Rates in 1935 


UE to increases in wage rates 

and more normal 

conditions in 1935 as compared 
with 1933, substantial gains occurred 
in average weekly earnings in four 
basic departments of the iron and 
steel industry, according to a survey 
by the bureau of labor statistics. 


operating 


These increases in weekly earnings 
amounted to 73 per cent in blast 
furnace departments; 88 per cent in 
bessemer converters, and 127 per 
cent in open-hearth furnaces. While 
comparable data for electric furnaces 
were not available for 1933 the gain 
was known to be considerable. 

Workers in blast furnaces in 1935 
earned an average of 58.7 cents per 
hour, compared with 44.5 cents in 
1933. This increase of 14.2 cents 
or 31.9 per cent, resulted chiefly 
from advances in wage rates due to 
the establishment of code minima, 
as well as to voluntary action. The 
factor of production also had scme 
bearing, as a number of companies 
supplemented the time rates paid by 
a production bonus. 

The average hours worked in blast 
furnaces increased by 31 per cent, or 
from 28.7 to 37.6 hours. In 1935 
employes in this department re- 
ceived an average of $22.06 for a 
week’s work, whereas in 1933 they 
earned only $12.77. 

Average hourly earnings of wage 


earners in bessemer converters were 
65.8 cents in 1935, an increase of 
16.7 cents, or 34 per cent, over the 
average in 1933. 

As in the case of blast furnaces, 
the upward trend in earnings in this 
department extended to all classes of 
workers. In 1933 almost 50 per 
cent of the employes were paid less 
than 45 cents per hour, but in 1935 
less than 2 per cent earned below 
that figure. 

The weekly hours of bessemer con 
verter employes averaged 30.8 in 
1935 compared with 22 in 1933. In 
1935 the weekly averaged 
$20.26 a week, an increase of $9.57, 
or 87.8 per cent, over the 1933 av 
erage of $10.79. To obtain this ex- 
tra wage, however employes worked 
40 per cent longer than they did in 
1933 


Workers in Open-hearth furnaces 


wage 


averaged 72.9 cents an hour in 1935, 
compared with 51.3 cents in 1933, 
an increase of 21.6 cents, or 42.1 


per cent, The rise affected all 
classes of workers in this depart 
ment, 

In 1935 the work-week averaged 
35.5 hours, against 22.2 hours in 
1933, an inerease of 60 per cent. 
Weekly earnings averaged $25.84 in 


1935. This represented an increase 
of $14.45, or 126.9 per cent, over 
the 1933 average of $11.39. This 


To House Autos at Expo 


HIS is the struc- 

tural steel frame- 
work of the automo- 
tive building at the 
Great Lakes exposi 
tion to open in Cleve- 
land, June 27. The 


frame consists of a 
sertes of inverted V- 
shaped units, assem- 


bled on the ground, 
hoisted into position 
and tied in with hort- 
zontal stringers. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. will 
have a large exhibit in 
this building 
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great rise in earnings was not 
brought about by increased hourly 
earnings alone, as employes worked 
13.3 hours, or 60 per cent more time 
per week in 1935 than they did in 
1933. 

Workers in 
earned an average of 62.9 cents an 
hour in 1935. They worked an av- 


electric furnaces 


erage of 39.1 hours per week, and 
their weekly earnings amounted to 
$24.63. While this average exceeded 
that for bessemer converters by $4.37 
it was $1.21 less than for open 


hearths. 


Production 


TEELMAKING dipped 1 point last 
S week to 68% per cent, reflecting 
a slight easiness in strip steel rolling, 
plates, structural, and wire products, 
and a reduction in sheet and bar re- 
quirements. Pittsburgh was down 1 
point to 62 per cent, Youngstown 2 
points to 76 per cent, Cleveland 4 to 
75% per cent, and Detroit 6 to 94 


ivd*” 
9 


per cent, while Buffalo gained 3 
points to 73 per cent, a peak since 
1930. Other districts held unchanged, 
Indications point to a leveling off in 
operations, although tonnage from 
the automotive, railroad, stove and 
refrigerator manufacturers continues 
heavy. Further details follow 

Youngstown— Down 2 points last 
week to 76 per cent, and indications 
point to the rate holding at this level 
at this week’s opening, New business 
continues to show surprising stability 

Chicago—Unchanged at 71 pe! 
cent, with only minor fluctuations in 
dicated for the next week or two 
Blast furnace schedules also art 
steady, with 24 of 41 units active 

Birmingham— Steady at 69 per 
cent last week. Operations in this dis 
trict have virtually been unchanged 
for three consecutive months, and it 
is expected that this rate will con 
tinue through this month l“ifteen 
furnaces continue melting 

Colorado—Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., Denver and Pueblo, Colo., was 
operating at 75 per cent last week, 
with 12 furnaces active 

Pittsburgh—Off 1 point to 62 pet 
cent last week, as the 2-point de 
cline in the operations of a leading 
independent accounted chiefly for the 
district’s change. The leading inter 
est closed last week at 63 per cent, 
and the leading independent at 60 
per cent. 

Tin plate rolling mills are operat 
ing at 90 per cent and sheet mills at 
70-75 per cent, but ingot operations 
have declined due to a slight reces 
sion in strip steel rollings, plate, 
structural and wire products 

Led by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.'s 15 active blast furnaces, there 
are 34 in aggregate which are in 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
May 9 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 62 1 36 51 
Chicago 71 None 5244 6445 
Eastern Pa 14144 None 28 15 
Youngstown 76 2 50 67 
Wheeling 92 None 81 79 
Cleveland T5le H 51 77 
Buffalo 73 3 30) 66 
Birmingham 69 None 414 52 
New England 78 None 16 80) 
Detroit 94 6 82 100 
Cincinnati N4 None 
Average 681. l 141, 62 


+Not reported 





blast. Of the rest, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corps» has 8& on, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 5, National Tube Co. 3, 
with American Steel & Wire Co., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., and Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co., 1 each 

Detroit——Off 6 points to 94 per 
cent last week. Sixteen out of 17 
open-hearth furnaces were melting 
against 17 two weeks ago. 

Wheeling 
last week, for the third successive 
week. Thirty-four open-hearth fur 


9 


Steady at 92 per cent 


naces are on active schedule, out of 
a possible 37 for the district 

Buffalo——-Up 3 points to 73 per cent 
last week, a peak since 1930. Twenty- 
seven open hearths are now active. 
Production is expected to hold at this 
rate during the present week, but 
may begin to taper off shortly. 

Central eastern seaboard Un 
changed at 44 to 45 per cent, and 
while the trend seems to be slightly 
on the downward side, new tonnage 
appears better and should at least 
provide a sustaining influence. 

Cincinnati— Continued at S84. per 
cent last week, the peak for 1936, 
with 20 open hearths operating. 
Seasonal demand for automobiles, 
stoves and refrigerators, with steady 
general demand accounting for the 
high rate. Schedule is likely to be 
little modified the rest of May. 

New England—Held at 78 per cent 
last week, with indications of a drop 
of 1 point to 77 per cent this week. 

Cleveland-Lorain= Down 4. points 
to 75% per cent, due to anticipated 
reduction in sheet and bar require 
ments. Republic Steel Corp. reduced 
the number of its active open hearths 
from 12 to 9 in midweek Otis Steel 
National Tube 
Republie operated 
National 


Co. continued with 8; 
Co., Lorain, 11 

{ blast furnaces: 
Tube, 3. 


Otis, 2: 


CANADIAN STEEL OUTPUT UP 
Canadian output of steel ingots 
and castings in March totaled 101, 
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92 tons, an increase Over the 93. 
365 tons in February, and the 57. 


8446 tons in March, 1935. 

Pig iron production at 55,009 tons 
was practically on a parity with the 
55,751 tons produced in February, 
but was an increase over the 44,727 
tons reported in March a year ago 
Production included 47,960 tongs of 
basic, and 7049 tons of malleable. 
Output of ferroalloys amounted to 
5455 tons, an increase of nearly 7 
per cent over the previous month’s 
total of 5114 tons, and double the 
March, 1935, 
tons. 

For the first three months, output 


production of 2715 


#ily) 


of steel ingots and castings totaled 
7 294,682 
tons a year ago; pig iron totaled 
172,096 tons, compared with 126. 
402 tons; and ferroalloys production 


73,372 tons, as against 


rose from 8222 tons to 14,893 tons 


Meetings 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


paper, to be read at a general session 
on the afternoon of June 18, is ‘‘Im- 
provement of Cast Iron Pipe” by 
J. V. Moore 


WILL TELE TOOL BUILDERS OF 
“ABUNDANT LIFE” IN) BUSINESS 


Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wis., will address members of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as 
sociation at their spring meeting in 
the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
May 11. Subject of his address will 
be ‘‘Business and the Abundant Life.’ 
The meeting will be in session May 
11 and 12. H. L. McCarthy, dean 
Depaul university college of com 
merce, Chicago, will speak at a 
morning session. H. H. Lind, 10525 
Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, is gen- 
eral manager of the association 


Soviet Boosts Scrap Need 


For its enlarged steel production 
program the Soviet government in 
Russia is calling upon the scrap metal 
trust (Metallom) to supply 4,000,000 
metric tons of scrap, 60 per cent more 
than in 1935, of which 3,500,000 tons 
will be steel scrap. It is estimated 
that iron and steel plants will require 
8,000,000 tons of scrap this year, of 


which the industry must supply half 


To Make Pipe at Claire 


Western Steel Products Co., formed 
by a Philadelphia group, will operate 
the former Claire furnace at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., of the Davison Coke & Iron 
Co., as a cast iron pipe plant 
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Died: 


Cc. JONES, 45, research engineer, 

Lebanon Steel Foundry, Leb- 
anon, Pa., in that city, May 6. He 
was a graduate of the Crane College 
of Technology, and the early years 
in the practice of his profession were 
became 


Foundry 


spent in Chicago. He asso- 
ciated with Lebanon 
as research engineer, and chief met- 
allurgist in October, 1922, a position 
he held until his death. He was the 
author of several technical papers, 
dealing with the subject of the manu- 
facture and application of steel cast- 
ings, both carbon and alloy 
steel. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals and chairman 
of the Lehigh Valley chapter; mem- 
ber of the American Foundrymen’s 
association and served on the joint 
committee for sand research; Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, 
serving on two committees, and chair- 


Steel 


steel 


man of one. 
oJ > e 
Propst, 38, engineer for 


Railroad 


Martin D. 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 


Co.. Birmingham, Ala., at his home 
there, May 1, 
° © * 
G. H. Piggot, 59, former presi- 


dent of the Federal Steel Fixture Co., 
Chicago, in that city, May 1. After 


the dissolution of this company in 

1929, Mr. Piggot became associated 

with the All Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
+ ° * 


George H, Feltes, 56, president and 
treasurer of the Standard Electrical 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, in French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 6. He formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Electrical Tool Co. 


was 
United States 


+ + ° 
Edward Manross Bentley, 77, elec- 
tric railway pioneer and the first 


head of the department of 


the General 


patent 


Electric Co., Schenecta- 


dy, N. Y., at Lawrence, Long Island, 
May 1. 
. * + 
Charles A, Lovett, 72, before his 
retirement in 1933 head of the re- 
ceiving department at Moore Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., wholesale hard- 
ware and mill supply firm of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., at his home there, 
May 3. 
. SJ 7 
Henry Adams Morss, president, 


treasurer and director of the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Boston, in that 
city, May 6. Mr. Morss also was vice 


president and director of the Hub 
Wire Cloth & Wire Co. He was a 
former treasurer of the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology. 
° o o 
Solon C. Kelley, 78, retired banker 
and manufacturer, in Stamford, 
Conn., May 4. For about 30 years 


he was associated with Blair & Co, 
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a bank in New York, and later he 
became treasurer of the Standard 
Screw Co. He retired about 20 years 
ago. 


+ ° 7 


head of 
the 
Golden, 


Irving Allston Palmer, 70, 
metallurgical department of 
School of Mines, 
Denver April 29. 


the 
Colorado 


Colo., in Professor 


Palmer had taught at the Colorado 
Sehool of Mines since 1917. 
. ¢ o 


Leonard B. Botfield, 55, president, 
Botfield Refractories Co., Philadel 
phia, in that city, May 5. After grad- 
uation from Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, he became as 
sociated with the Botfield Refrac- 
tories Co., founded by his father, and 
later became president. He also was 
president of Canadian Botfield Re 
fractories Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


+ J - 


Turnbull, 75, for 23 
with the Aread 


Robert E. 


years associated 


Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., in Hinsdale, 
Ill., April 27. Mr. Turnbull came 
to the United States in 1882 from 
England, and for some years was 
connected with the McCormick and 
Deering harvester works. He later 


Pridmore 
1913 un 


the 
I'rom 


entered the employ of 
Molding Machine Co. 
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April Ingot Rate 
Best Since 1930 


RODUCTION of 
April was at the daily rate of 151, 


625 gross tons, the highest attained 
since April, 1930, when it stood at 
158,057 tons. Total production in 
April was 3,942,25 gross tons, a 
gain of 599,635 tons over the 3.342 
619 tons produced in March. Each 


month had 26 working days 
ty was engaged at per 
April, compared with 58.58 
in March, 
American 


Capaci 
69.09 cent in 
per cent 
according to figures by the 


Iron and Steel institute 


For four months of 1936 total in 
got production was 13,295,237 gross 
tons, at the rate of 128.865 gross 
tons In four months of 1935 total 
production was 11,150,326 gross 
tons, at the daily rate of 108,255 
tons 

In the accompanying table, com 


piled by the institute, adjustments 


have been made in calculated 


the 


steelmakers Re 


ton 


nages to conform to broadened 


representation of 


ports now are being received from 


companies re presenting 9R 02 per 


cent of total output, the previous rep 





til his death he represented Arcade resentation being 97.9 per cent of the 
in Michigan, northern Ohio, Indiana total, The adjustments apply to 1935 
and Chicago. and 19386 
Steel Ingot Production 
Me h] Productior Complete for B emer ; Open Hearth, Cal- Calculated 
culated frem Reports of Companie Making 98.03 per cent daily pro Number 
Open Heartt Bessemer rota] duction, all] of 
Per of Per nt of Per cent of compante working 
1036 Gross ton capacity Gross ton p Gross tor capacity (grosstons) days 
Jar 2,849,557 3.7 196,389 1.54 3,045,946 51,40 112.813 7 
Keb 2,761,973 56.25 202,44 35.11 164,418 { 118,577 25 
Mar 3,157,579 61.8 185,040 0 R¢ 12 619 Rae 1298576 ‘ 
ist Quar. 8. 769,709 57.24 83,874 2.46 1,392.98 1.64 119.910 78 
Ap § 637.479 714-2 304.77 O.& 142 4 69.09 151 ¢ 4 a6 
mo 12,407,178 60.76 S88 649 37.08 13,295,237 8.77 128.86 104 
Jan 2,630,308 19.70 239,858 34.99 2,870,161 18.0 106.302 27 
Keb 2,549,935 4.21 224,336 36.8 2,774,271 02.22 115,595 24 
Mar 2,634,482 1.70 230,810 34.9 2 865.292 19 78 110.204 »¢ 
Ist quar. 7,814,720 51.78 695.004 f X 9 724 19 92 110.516 77 
Apr. 2 408,686 17.27 231.916 14 640 602 15.88 101 562 f 
t mo, 10,223,406 0.72 926,920 1X 11,150,326 18.97 108, 108 
May 2,378,865 $4.95 254,796 7.17 633,661 14.06 97,543 27 
June 2,048,177 $1.80 10.487 17 258.664 10.8 10.347 2 
2nd Quar. 6,835,728 $4.71 697,199 I 7 2,927 43.6 16,576 73 
Ist 6 mo 14,650,448 48.22 1,392,203 8 16,042,651 16.7 155 
July 2,043,371 10.10 224,456 4.01 267,827 30.40 26 
Aug 2,682,569 50.69 33,361 3405 115.931 18.78 27 
Sept. 2 591.267 52.88 3 56.8 2,82 04 1.04 25 
3rd) Quar 7,317,207 17.86 691.554 4 9 8.008.761 16.38 73 
9 mo 21,967,655 48.10 2,083,7 24,051,412 46.63 103,225 233 
Oct 2,872,040 54.27 270,719 } 3,142,759 52.58 116.398 27 
Nov 2 898,246 6.87 F 8.20 150,409 4.73 121,170 26 
Dec 2,845,013 8.06 9 073,405 5 122,936 25 
4th Quar. 8,615,299 6.3 751,274 7.94 1366.57 4.2 120,084 78 
Total 30,582,954 0.17 2,8 031 417,98: 18.54 107,453 311 
Capacity percentages for 1935 are based on ope hearth capacity Of 60,954,717 
gross tons and bessemer of 7.895.000 cross tons on Dec. 31, 1934; for 1936 on open 
hearth capacity of 61,280,509 cross tor and bessemer of 7,195,000 gross tons, ‘s of 











Men of Industry 


L. CASKEY has been appointed 

district sales manager for Repub- 

lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, in the 
Philadelphia territory, succeeding J. B 
DeWolfe, who has been transferred 
to the general offices in Cleveland 
to assist George E. 
of saies of the tin plate division. 

J. W. Braffett, for the past seven 
years Detroit representative of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., has joined 
the Detroit sales staff of Republic, 
Upson nut division, located in the 
fisher vuilding. 

Mr. Braffett, a graduate of the 
mechanical engineering school of 
Cornell university, has had a varied 
career as sales engineer. During the 
war he was test supervisor of Liberty 
engines in the bureau of aircraft 
production, following which he be 
came identified with the Ternstedt 
Mfz. Co., Detroit, and subsequently 
tae Oliver corporation. 

- * ¢ 

Walter White has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
assumed his duties May 1. 

r * + 

John W. Hubbard, Pittsburgh, has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of the Ralston Steel Car Co., Coluin- 
bus, O. Mr. Hubbard has been identi 
fied with many Pittsburgh industries, 
including the Campbell Transporta- 
tion Co., Hubbard & Co., and Fort 
Pitt Brewing Co. 

© ¢ © 

R. P. Morgan, formerly sales en 
gineer of the New England district 
for the Herman Pneumatic Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, is now in Russia in 
connection with the installation of a 
large order of molding machines 
which has been purchased by the 
USSR government from the Herman 
company. 

¢ * a 

Prof. Bradley Stoughton, formerly 
head of the department of metal 
lurgy, Lehigh university, Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been made Lehigh’s first 
dean of engineering. 

As secretary of the American In 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers from 1913 to 1921, Pro 
fessor Stoughton made a host of 
friendships throughout the engineer 
ing world. In 1922, under the ad 
ministration and support of Presi 
dent Harding, he prepared a_ report 
on the 12-hour day in the steel in 
dustry, resulting in the adoption of 
the 8-hour day, and in 1923 was 
ealled to Lehigh to occupy the chair 
in metallurgy. 

Prior to his secretaryship, he had 


30 


Totten, manager 





Prof. Bradley Stoughton 


been adjunct professor of metallurgy 
at Columbia university, and while 
there, in 1908, wrote his ‘‘Metal- 
lurgy of Iron and Steel.’’ In 1922 
he was elected president of the 
American Electrochemical society. 

Simultaneous with the selection of 
Professor Stoughton as dean is the 
re-establishment of the Ph.D. degree 
in metallurgy at Lehigh, after a 
lapse of 42 years. 

2 . + 

Benjamin B. Gracier, who has been 
identified with Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., and one of its pre- 
decessors, the C. L. Best Tractor 
Co., for nearly 20 years, has been 
appointed factory manager of the 
company’s road machinery plant. Mr. 
Gracier’s service dates back to 1918, 
when he joined the Best organiza- 
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tion as a machinist. His ability won 
many promotions, and at the time 
of his present advancement he Was 
superintendent of tractor assembly 
and the tractor special attachments 
department. 

* . « 

W. J. Reagan, open-hearth super. 
intendent, Edgewater Steel Co., Qak- 
mont, Pa., has been elected a mem. 
ber of the executive committee, opep- 
hearth committee, of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgica] 
Engineers. 

+ * © 

Oliver W. Morton has resigned ag 
purchasing agent for the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, after 
having been associated with the com- 
pany for the past 36 years. 

R. T, Reilly, who has been with 
the company for the past 34 years, 
has been named his successor, 

« * © 

James E. DeLong, formerly vice 
president and general Manager, has 
been elected president of the Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis, 
succeeding the late H. L, Horning, 
Since Mr. Horning’s death, Mr. De- 
Long has been the acting chief ey- 
ecutive. 

5 a 7 

H. W. Phelps, formerly president 
of the American Can Co., New York, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board, succeeding the late F. §, 
Wheeler, 

C, E. Green, formerly vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, has been named 
president. 

° + * 

Dr. E. F. Lowry has been appointed 
director of research and development 
for the Continental Electric Co., St. 
Charles, Ill., manufacturer of photo 
cells, electronic and special vacuum 
devices. He formerly had been re- 
search engineer with the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for many years, 

. . * 

A. B. Wilber has been appointed 
manager of the jobbing division and 
assistant manager of manufacturing 
for the Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Co., New Kensington, Pa., subsidiary 
of Aluminum Co. of America. 

Paul M. Conrad has been made 
plant electrical engineer at New 
Kensington for Aluminum Co. of 
America, to succeed the late D. A. 
Boyer. 

Charles Braglio, for the past seven 
years with the Pittsburgh sales 
offices of Auminum company, has 
been transferred to the sales develop- 
ment division at New Kensington. 

¢ ¢ 4 

Lewis B. Lindemuth, consulting 
metallurgist, 405 Lexington avenue, 
New York, has returned to the 
United States after spending more 
than a year abroad, mostly in con- 
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nection with work for the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., and the 
Australian Iron & Steel Co., in Aus 
tralia. He also visited the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., and the Bengal Iron Co. 
and looked over the iron ore and coai 
fields in India. 

Mr. Lindemuth will return to Eng 
land in May in connection with con 
sulting work for Richard Thomas & 
Co. Ltd., and John Lysaght Ltd., and 
in the fall will go to Australia again 
to continue his work with the Broken 
Hill company. 

. + © 


J. E. De Long, recently vice presi 
dent of the Waukesha Motor Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., has been elected 
president, succeeding the late H. L. 
Horning. James B. Fisher, formerly 
chief engineer, has been made vice 
president. 

° s . 


Cc. W. Meyers has been appointed 
development engineer of the Amer 
ican Steel & Wire Co., succeeding 
William G. Hassel, resigned. His 
headquarters are in the Rockefeller 
pbuilding, Cleveland. 

+ * ” 

W. S. Chase, who for a great 
many years was general sales man 
ager of the National Acme Co., 
Cleveland, and who now resides at 
106 South Cordova street, Alhambra, 
Calif., has been appointed sales 
manager on the West coast for Na 
tional Acme. He will advise and as 
sist the present agencies of National 
Aeme in the sale of its products in 
that territory. 

. ‘ + 

Emil C. Traner has been named 
president of the Mechanics Universal 
Joint division, Rockford, Ill., of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, suc 
ceeding the late Eric Ekstrom. He 
will also serve as general manager 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Traner has long been identified 
with the automotive industry, having 
served aS general manager of the 
Rockford Drilling Machine Co. sinee 
1916. This concern was acquired by 
Borg-Warner Corp. in 1929. Since 
that time he has served as presideni 
of that division. Mr. Traner has been 
a director of the Mechanies Univer 
sal Joint division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. since 1929. 

r . ¢ 


Roy G. Roshong has been appoint 
ed metallurgist for the Lindberg 
Steel Treating Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Roshong is a graduate metallurgical 
engineer, obtaining his degree at the 
University of Cincinnati. His former 
connections include Canton Steel 
Foundry Co., Canton Drop Forge Co., 
Canton Sheet Steel Co., Dayton Ex 
gineering Laboratories, Newport 
Rolling Mill Co., Wadsworth Watch- 
Case Co., United Alloy Steel Co., and 
Hoover Co. 

He is a member of the American 
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Society for Metals, chairman of the 
committee on die casting alloys and 
die steel for the American Society 
for Testing Materials, among a num 
ber of other technical societies 


° ¢ ° 


Joseph L. Block has been appoint 
ed executive vice president in charg: 
of sales and Albert C. Roeth has been 
made vice president and general man 
ager of sales for Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Block has been associated with 
the Inland company since 1922. He 
has been a vice president since 1929, 
and a director since 1930. For a num 
ber of years he has been in charge 
of the sale of bars and semifinished 
steel and also has directed the com 
pany’'s advertising activities, 

Mr. Roeth has been associated with 
the company since 1911, and has been 
a vice president since 1929. He has 
been in charge of the sale of strue 
tural shapes, plates and sheet piling. 

. © 6 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has made the following changes and 
promotions in its sales personnel. 

J. S. MeKeighan has been trans 
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ferred to the sales staff and is sta- 
tioned at 1712 Catalpa drive, Day- 
ton, O., operating under the Cincin 
nati district office. 

J. B. MeCormick has been trans- 
ferred from the Philadelphia office 
to the Pacific coast, and is stationed 
at 3160 Montecito avenue, Fresno, 
Calif., under the personnel of the 
Los Angeles office. 

Paul W. James has been trans- 
ferred from the factory to 16% 
Crandall street, Binghamton, N. Y., 
operating under the Syracuse office. 

* . . 

A. C. Fieldner, chief engineer, ex- 
periment stations division, United 
States bureau of mines, Washington, 
has been nominated for president of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

T. G. Delbridge, manager, research 
and development department, Atlan- 
tic Refining Co., Philadelphia, has 
been named for the post of vice presi- 
dent. 

Nominees for the executive com 
mittee are: O. U. Cook, inspecting 
engineer, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala.; H. 
I’, Gonnerman, manager, research 
laboratory, Portland Cement associa- 
tion, Chicago; C. S. Reeve, manager, 
research development, Barrett Co., 
Leonia, N. J.; F. E. Richart, research 
professor of engineering materials, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; 
Ik. M. Waring, engineer of tests, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Altoona, Pa, 

Election will be by mail ballot be- 
tween May 20 and June 1, with nomi- 
nation virtually assuring election, 
The new officers will be installed at 
the annual meeting of the society 
in Atlantic City, N. J June 29- 
July 3. 

* + + 

Harry W. Johnson has joined the 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, 
us sales manager of its railway 
specialty department, Previously, for 
34 years, he was associated with the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad. He 
was superintendent of motive power 


and rolling stock from 1923 to 1935, 


(Please turn to Page 36) 


Picks Silicosis Committees 


Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins last week appointed four com- 
mittees to wage a campaign against 
silicosis in foundries, quarries, mines, 
and other industries where silica 
dust may be inhaled. One committee 
will deal with prevention through 
medical control, another prevention 
through engineering control, a third 
will deal with economic, legal and 
insurance phases, and the fourth 
with regulatory and administrative 
phases. These committees are an 
outgrowth of a national conference 
held in Washington in April. 
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‘T-AU-MATIC 


Answer 


To Your Reflections... 


Reflections: Mental consideration of some 
suggested idea usually with reference’ to 
belief or disbelief or to some course of action. 

Webster’s International. 

Reflection on Past Performance of your 
present equipment will undoubtedly deter- 
mine the type of replacement. 

Reflection will also advise you that Mult- 
Au-Matic Performance in competitive plants 
is a factor in competitive markets. 

Which Brings us to the Point 
What can Mult-Au-Maties 
DO for You? 


REFLECT 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY 


We suggest that Past and Present Mult- 
Au-Matic Performance with its Efficiency 
and Economy provides a means for Lower 
Manufacturing Costs. 


It’s merely a matter of letting Bullard 
Engineering Service submit’ Estimates on 
whatever Jobs you have in mind. 

For instance—What are your Times on 
Ring Gears?—or for that matter any other 
Job? Reflect and then— 

Let us give You Mult- 
Au-Matic 


data. 


production 





Connecticut 
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OW to make more money 
though you sell fewer cars, is 
the title of a masterpiece that 

Chrysler turned out in its first-quar- 

ter earnings statement. 

Incongruous though it 
Chrysler did just that. Since then 
the industry's observers have turned 
to pencil and paper, brushed up on 
their long-division, and looked for 
the answer. 

For, in the first quarter Chrysler 
sold about 8000 fewer cars, took in 
about $1,500,000 less money, yet had 
$2,300,000 more to pocket than in 
the first quarter of 1935. 

Some might suess that a new 
bookkeeper had been hired, that a 
corner or two had been cut on qual 
ity, or that there had been important 
parts omissions per model in 1936 
as against 1935. 

Actually, none was the case. Mean 
ing no inference reflecting on Chrys- 
ler auditing, for there has been no 
deviation from standard practice 
there, nor any on purchasing or de- 
sign, it becomes evident that Chrys- 
ler, like many a competitor in motor- 
dom, received a higher sales price per 
ear this year. 


seems, 


That the answer should be_ so 
simple is astounding. But here is the 
story—-Chrysler’s statement being 
taken as an example for analysis be 
cause it is a leading producer and 
fairly typifies the picture today. 


Chrysler Cars Average $618 


What Chrysler did in January, 
February, and March was to sell 239,- 
867 cars to dealers for $148,463,735, 
or at an average of $618 per car. Ac- 
cording to its balance sheet, these 
cars cost $123 566.911 to make, or 
an average of $515 per ear. The bal 
ance of $103 per car of course was 
not clear, for the item ‘‘expenses’’ 
plus taxes and interest slashed this 
item more than in two. 

But it left a net of $11,453,439 
which is 8 per cent profit on total 
sales or about $48 to $50 per ear 
clear, exclusive of dividends (which 
Chrysler elected to pay out at the 
rate of $4.3814,391). 

So, in the final analysis the addi 
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tion to surplus was $7,139,048, or 


if you want to figure it on a per-ear 
basis, $31 per automobile net after 


everything that suppliers, labor, the 


government, and stockholders got 
their hands on, 

Now, take the same quarter of 
1935. Then, Chrysler sold 247,651 
automobiles to distributors 
were billed at $149,949,991, or an 


slightly 


whieh 


average of $606 per car 
less than received this year. These 
same models cost $127,167,398 to 
manufacture, Again averaging, the 
average cost per car was $513 


Profit Up $10 a Car 


To carry comparisons one step 


J) 


further, each Chrysler unit cost $2 
more to make in the first quarter of 
1936 than it did in the first quarter 
of 1935. But, each Chrysler unit wa 
sold for $12 more. The net was there 
fore $10 per car more. And when you 
multiply that by some 239,867 ears 
you have something. 

What this all proves is that Chrys 
ier—-and the entire automobile in 
dustry—-are not profiteers but pretty 
smart merchandisers. To 
prices and not ballyhoo it is not an 


increase 


omission of fact, but it is keen sell 
ing if the public still wants your 
product. 

Any automobile manufacturer ab 
solutely cringes and shrinks from 
publicity connected with raising car 
prices. The subject is very carefully 
minimized or quashed—-yet behind 
the scenes it’s done, 
publie 
today is generally not aware that au 


Consequently, the buying 


tomobile prices are higher this year 
than they were last. If you ask th 
man on the street about motor car 
prices today as against, say 1932, of 
course he will say there have been 
increases. But 1936 against 1935? 
the impression is generally no. 

This error in impression is usually 
given a healthy boost by automobil: 
advertising. The heavy accent on 
“low f.o.b. prices,” 
America to own,” ete., all hit tho 


‘cheapest car in 
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“cheap” and ‘low-priced 
often as possible. Little wonder that 
Mr. Public has been trained to think 
that an automobile is always a cheap 
necessity to buy. 


words 


But the point is that outside of sta 
tisticians who have to dig hard for 
the facts, no automobile advertising 
ever carries a line that prices on a 
model-for-model basis are up sv 
much this year against last 

There was a fanfare, though, in 
years of the early thirties 
when prices of most everything were 


those 


taking a tumble. Automakers were 
then right up front in letting the 
world know they had trimmed off 
$10, $25, or whatever it was, per 


car 
So, it’s a one-sided story. And 
speaking of automobile prices 


there’s another angle to the whole 
discussion that is cropping out in De 
troit again today. It concerns the so 
called ‘‘cheap”’ car, a full-sized mode! 
that would sell for under $500. 

As it is today, Ford, Chevrolet, and 
Plymouth, all popularly dubbed the 
“lowest priced automobiles’’ do not 
deliver to the buyer and leave him 
much change out of $600, even if he 
buys the most abbreviated standard 
model. 


Extras No Small Item 


If he buys a deluxe model and goes 
in, even moderately, for extras such 
as radio, etc., his bill will top $700 
Now, it is argued——-and has been for 
many years-——-that a vast potential 
market exists in this country for a 
standard-size automobile selling de 
livered under $500 

Whether it does or not is moot, 
especially in today’s state of affairs 
where, recovering from the depres 
sion the public has put on a notice 
able buying spree in the $1000 ear 
class 

But, believe it or not. there still 
are a lot of people who do not own 
automobiles, and who would if a 
hundred 


couple of dollars were 


lopped off the lowest model today 


ee a 
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Minrors of Motordom 





Probably, that thought more than 
any other dominates Ford when it 
revives experiments on a smaller V-8 
motor as it has the past month, or 
Chevrolet which still holds on to 
plans in its files on the small four 
cylinder job it almost introduced two 
years ago. 

But, the automobile people might 
do better, as one competent observer 
of the industry points out, to scale 
down its selling costs and pass the 
savings along—-even if only in part 
to the public. 

By selling costs are meant the 
domination of retail sales outlets 
who derive from 20 to as much as 
30 per cent of the new car's sales 
value for their commission. How 
needless is an oversupply of sales 
agencies is indicated by the fact 
that most new car purchasers show 
they know what they want before 
they enter the dealers’ room. 

In fact, were it possible tomorrow 
for all motor car makers to abolish 
all sales agencies with one swoop, 
this same commentator estimates 
after some study that total sales would 


fall off less than 5 per cent. 


Autos Bought, Not Sold 


This department does not neces 
sarily believe that all motor show 
rooms should go by the board, but 
it is a hard fact, not easily disputable, 
that most automobiles are personally 
bought, not personally sold. In fact, 
printed plus radio advertising might 
do the selling trick exclusively, just 
as they are credited as the strongesi 
selling mediums today. 

Yet, from the factory's viewpoint, 
the used car trade in subject is a bad 
boy it doesn’t want placed on its own 
doorstep through the abolishment of 
sales agencies. In that respect, dealer 
outlets have been a_— convenient 
buffer. 

General Motors continues to look 
on Olds, Buick, and Pontiac with ex 
panding pride. For one thing, na 
tional new car registrations so far in 
1936 show the $1000 car market has 
taken the sharpest spurt of any, and 
these three have, with Dodge, 
Packard, and a few others, been the 
prime movers. 

Olds& reports itself still behind on 
orders and is working against a 
schedule of 25,000 cars in May. Last 
week Olds made a_ proportionate 
month’s share at 6350 assemblies. 

Pontiac continued to make just 
over 5000 models for the week, 
which was the first full week on the 
May lineup tentatively set at 21,000 
models. April output at Pontiae was 


the highest since 1929, and added up 
to 21,046 jobs, 

Two of the four cupolas at Pon 
tiac’s reopened foundry are now 
melting, one on soft iron and the 
other on semi-steel. In addition, six 
production lines are on, one each for 
clutch housings, manifolds, flywheels, 
cylinder heads for both sixes and 
eights, and the motor block on the 
eight. 

Pontiac will start a new foundry 
production line soon for six and 
eight-cylinder pistons and also one 
to make the six-cylinder block cast 
ing. Retooling is under way and ad 
ditional equipment is being added. 

Buick made 4200 models last 
week, off slightly trom the 4500 of 
the week before. However, the Buick 
schedule has been upped by 6000 
for May from the original plan to 
make 18,043 so that 24,000-o0dd new 
units will be manufactured. 

Hudson, which made 28,734 
models in the first quarter and re 
ported the largest profit for any quar 
ter in six years, has advised this de 
partment that it has added over 800 
new distributors since November, 
giving a total of 3209 retail out- 
lets. A station wagon model has been 
added on the 115-inch Terraplane 
wheelbase, and two new colors have 
now been made standard on all Hud- 
son lines, 

But to Chevrolet goes the record 
for an April high when production is 
talked about. This General Motors 








Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S, Only 
By Department of Commerce 

1934 1935 1936 

gan... 155,666 292,785 367,252 

Feb. ’ 230,256 335,667 





290,964 
Mar. . 338,434 $29,793 424,571 
3 mo. 724.356 1,058,245 1,082,787 
Apr. 352,975 177.691 *505,000 
May 330,455 364,662 
June . 806,477 361,248 
July 264,933 336,985 
Aug. 234,811 239,994 
Sept. . 170,007 89.804 
Oct. 131,991 275.024 
Nov. . : 83.482 398.039 
Dec 153,624 407,804 


Year 2,753,111 4,009,496 


*Estimated. 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 


April 11 112,818 
April 18 119,834 
April 25 120.519 
May 2 118,764 
May 9 118,786 
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divisicn made 143,315 cars ang 
trucks last month, a total exceedeg 
only by four 1929 months. Lasi wee, 
the same pace was maintained, at 33. 
000 assemblies. 

Ford at 29,000 last week, bespeaks 
heavier assemblies later this month. 
For one indication, the “hiring sign” 
is still out at Dearborn. 

Other manufacturing rates for the 
week now ended find Plymouth gen. 
erally unchanged at 14,000, ang 
Dodge with 9000 to its credit and 
shooting for 40,000 in May, A new 
foundry air-cleaning installation js 
now completed at the Dodge plant, 

In one major mechanical respect, 
Packard will have the jump on many 
of its competitors in 1937. 

The wind on advance changes 
blows strongly in favor of hypoid 
gears in the rear axle of many auto- 
mobiles. Packard has had this type 
of rear-axle assembly since 1926. 

But observers comment that the 
industry's swing to hypoid gears had 
come about as much from the sug- 
gestion of the designing room as it 
has from the engineering laborato- 
ries. In other words, it is a question 
of exterior appearance as much, if 
not more, than the points of mechan- 
ical merit for hypoids. 

Drive Shaft Tunnel To Go 

Ever since automobile bodies and 
frames dropped closer and closer to 
the road, even though drive shaft 
road clearance was cut to a bare 
minimum, the problem of what to d* 
with the tunnel or bump caused by 
the drive shaft in the automobile’s 
flooring has been a serious one. 

Long-legged drivers have howled 
about as loudly as the third front- 
seat passenger. Now, hypoid gears in 
the rear anxle, since they permit 
placing the pinion below the center 
line of the ring gear, will result in 
letting the propeller shaft down sev- 
eral inches. 

Packard, through Col. J. G. Vin- 
cent, its engineering vice president, 
has been cleaning the dust off a lot 
of claims it had for hypoids several 
years ago. Now that motordom has 
found it extremely likely that Chrvs- 
ler will go to hypo‘d gears for Ply- 
mouth and Dodge end General Mo 
tors will so favor at least Chevrolet, 
Packard has had a great selling point 
suddenly fall in its lap. 

This type of rear axle has a larger 
and stronger set of pinion teeth, and 
from a performance standpoint gives 
a continuously quiet operation. 

Packard's production last week re- 


(Please turn to Page 112) 
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The best thing we do here at West Leechburg is to make strip 
steel. It is the one product we make, and we put all our thought 


and energy and 39 years of experience into that. 


The result is a dependable product containing whatever special 
characteristics are needed to best serve your purpose. We have 
foreyeter-setecetccre Mess Melt tlottste mth ole! prompt delivery service, because 
we don't wish to disappoint customers who depend on us. 


So—our strip steel and our method of getting it to you are both 
dependable to a high degree. As‘a user of strip steel you would 
benefit by a contact with West Leechburg. —-————<- Bhs 
————— ND 
WE ROLL AND SELL ALL GRADES OF vz ey 
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Men of Industry 


(Concluded from Page 31) 
and traffic representative for the 
past year. 
r . “ 

George A. Ball, G. A. Tomlinson 
and T. G. Wilkinson have been 
elected directors of the S. R. Dresser 
Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. The board 
has been increased from 9 to 11 
members. 

. r . 


Paul Pigott, president, Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle, and Philip 
G. Johnson, vice president in charge 
of — production, Kenworth Motor 
Truck Corp., Seattle, have been add 
ed to the directorate of Boeing Air 
plane Co. and Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Seattle. 

¢ . + 

Stanley M. Levyn, sales manager 
for Acme Electric Welder Co., Hunt 
ington Park, Calif., manufacturer of 
spot welders and resistance welding 
equipment, is now on an extended 
trip throughout the United States 
and Canada, calling on distributors 
and branch houses. 

. a . 

G. B. Young, member of the law 
firm of Belden, Young & Veach, 
Cleveland, was elected a director of 
Cliffs Corp., Cleveland, at the an 
nual meeting of shareholders April 
28. Mr. Young fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation from the 
board of S. L. Mather last March. 
Other directors were re-elected. 

. . r 

Jim Gay, West Coast representa 
tive of the Toledo Steel Products 
Co., Toledo, O., has moved his oper- 
ating headquarters from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. His new address 
is 528 Larkin street. The new lo 
cation puts Mr. Gay in a more cen 
tral position for directing Toledo 
sales work on the coast. He is as- 
sisted by Gardner Smith, who covers 
southern California and Arizona, 

> * . 

Prof. Herman Diederichs, director 
of the Sibley School of Mechanical 
Engineering, Cornell university, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., and holder of the John 
Edson sweet professorship of engi- 
neering, has been named dean of the 
college of engineering at Cornell to 
sueceed Dean Dexter S. Kimball, who 
will retire on July 1. 

Prof. S. Hollister has been elected 
associate dean of the college of en- 
gineering, effective July 1, in addi- 
tion to his regular duties as director 
of the college of civil engineering. 

+ . + 

E. L. Lloyd, representative in the 
Pittsburgh district the past 15 years 
for Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and for 
the past 29 years identified with the 
latter concern, is now affiliated with 


Fessler & Co., Pittsburgh, as sales 
engineer, 
« . r 

Frank Burgan, formerly assistant 
manager of the small tool division 
of the Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has been placed in 
charge of sales of Ingersoll cutters 
for the company in the states of 
Indiana and Ohio. 

+ + > 

H. A. Larsen, formerly manager 
of structural products division on the 
West Coast for the Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific coast sales manager 
for all of the company’s products. 
Mr. Larsen will make his headquar- 
ters at the San Francisco office of 
Wickwire Spencer. 

Mr. Larsen, upon graduation from 
the University of Michigan in 1996, 





H. A. Larsen 


spent two years in Detroit, gaining 
experience in structural designing, 
going to the West Coast in 1908 
where he was subsequently engaged 
in this type of work. In 1915 he be- 
came associated with the L. A, Nor- 
ris Co., San Francisco, agent for 
Clinton electrically welded fabrics and 
other products of the Clinton Wire 
Cloth Co. Two years later he be- 
came vice president of L. A. Norris, 
with whom he was associated until 
1922, when the company discontinued 
that part of its business. In 1922 
he joined Wickwire Spencer as man- 
ager of structural products in the Pa- 
cific coast territory, resigning in 1924 
to assume charge of this same terri- 
tory for the National Steel Fabrics 
Co., subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. Mr. Larsen rejoined Wickwire 
Spencer in 1934, 
7 . * 

J. C. Argetsinger, general counsel 
and secretary of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
was also elected a vice president of 
the company at a meeting of direc- 
tors held April 28. All other officers 
of the company were re-elected, with 
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the exception of W. C. Reilly, Vice 
president, who retired several Weeks 
ago, 

* * . 


James L. Luke has been elected 
treasurer of Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
Cleveland, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Charles G. Heer, wy 
Luke had been assistant vice presi. 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co, 

D. R. Forest, for many years cash. 
ier, has been elected assistant treag. 
urer, a newly-created office. 

Steele Mitchell, vice president, 
Adams Express Co., New York, has 
been elected a director to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Wil- 
liam P. Belden. Mr. Mitchell repre. 
sents a large block of Cliffs stock 
purchased for the Adams Express (Co. 
and other allied interests in New 
York, 

” * » 

R. W. Appleton, Morse Chain Co,, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents’ As- 
sociation of Syracuse and Centra] 
New York for 1936-1937. He former- 
ly served as first vice president, 
Other officers elected are: First vice 
president, F. J. Quinn, Lamson Co., 
Syracuse; second vice president, C. 0, 
Walter, Rollway Bearing Co., Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, J. H. Merritt, Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., Syracuse; sec- 
retary, V. P. Newell, Precision Cast- 
ings Co., Syracuse; national director, 
W. H. Scott, Syracuse Supply Co., 
Syracuse; directors for two years, 
C. H. Kissell, Goulds Pumps Ine, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and G. L. Me- 
Caffrey, Owen-Dyneto Corp., Syra- 
cuse., 

. . . 


American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation Ine., Terminal tower, Cleve- 
land, of which Walter S. Doxsey is 
executive secretary, announces the 
election of officers by the following 
chapters: 

Northwest chapter: 
L. B. Douglass, Scully Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Paul; vice 
Joseph Paper, Paper, Calmenson & 
Co., St. Paul; secretary, C. A. 


eal 


Thieme, Scully Steel Products Co., 


President, 


president, 


St. Paul. 
Southern chapter: 


Percival 


California 
President, E. Jungquist, 
Steel & Supply Co., Los Angeles; 
vice presidents, John Robertson, 
A. M. Castle & Co., Los Angeles, and 
Donald Priest, Los Angeles Heavy 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles; secre- 
tary-treasurer, L B. Yeaton, Los 
Angeles. 

Pittsburgh chapter: President, J. 
M. Hilbish, manager, Pittsburgh 
plant of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; secretary, T. A. Harper, Edgar 
T. Ward’s Sons Co.:; treasurer, Wil- 
liam L. Abbott, McKee-Oliver Ince.; 
national director, R. J. Stayman, gen- 
eral manager of warehouses, Jones 
& Langhlin Steel Corp. 
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WASHINGTON 
THREE-CORNERED fight is 
in progress in the senate 
finance committee regarding 

the new tax bill, and for that reason 
it is difficult to predict when the 
committee will have completed its 
draft of the bill. 

The fight referred to is (1) the 
proposed LaFollette bill, (2) those 
senators who want to leave the cor- 
poration tax as it is today with pos- 
sibly a slight upward revision, and 
(3) those members of the committee 
who want to include processing taxes 
in the bill. 

Originally, President 
came out strongly for’ processing 
tuxes, and when he was away fish- 
ing on the Atlantic he took enough 
time away from the sport to warn 
house leaders to this effect. They 
paid no attention to his demands, 
and as the bill passed the lower 
house no mention was made of proc- 


Roosevelt 


essing taxes. 
Sott Pedal Processing Taxes 


There seemed to be rather a gen- 
eral understanding that when the 
bill reached the senate that these 
taxes would be taken care of. How- 
ever, a story is going the rounds 
here now that Mr. Roosevelt has 
cooled toward the processing taxes 
and has been advised to forget them. 
That may be one reason why the 
secretary of the treasury, when he 
went before the senate committee, 
rather put the soft pedal on these 
taxes, although he did ask for some- 
thing along this line. 

This three-cornered fight is going 
to take some time to work out, and 
that has to be decided before the 
committee can go ahead with the 
writing of the bill. 

As this is written, there is every 
indication that the hearings will 
have been closed when this paper is 
tread. However, due to conditions 
already mentioned, it does not seem 
probable that the finance committee 
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will have its draft of the bill avail- 
able until next week. If it does, 
there will be considerable surprise 
in spite of the fact that leaders on 
both sides of the capitol are making 
every effort to jazz things up for an 
early closing of congress. 


Matthew Woll, president of the 


wage earners protective conference, 
the tariff group of the A. F. of L., 
appearing before the finance com- 


mittee last week urged it to include 


an amendment in the new tax Dill 
to protect domestic products in large 
ecastal communities in competition 
with products of foreign nations. 


Bill Hits New Enterprise 


The amendment would direct the 
secretary of the treasury to collect 
an excise tax on the entry into this 
country on all products dutiable 
under the tariff act of 1930. 

‘“‘Enactment of this amendment,” 
said Mr. Woll, ‘‘will make possible 
the sale of American made or Amer 
ican produced goods and commodi 
ties at fair prices in our large coast 
al markets which are now dominat 
ed and controlled by foreign goods. 

John W. O'Leary, president of 
MAPI, also appeared before the 
committee last week contending that 
the bill as it passed the house is a 
blow at corporate enterprise. 

“‘New corporations normally evolv 
ing out of small businesses,” said 
Mr. O'Leary, ‘will find it impos 
sible to gain a foothold under the 
tax measure proposed. New patents 
will be sold to old corporations, and 
the field covered by the big com 
panies will grow broader than ever 
before, which is in direct opposition 
to the American principle of free 
competition and the encouragement 
of individual enterprise. 

“Over a period of years it threat 
ens to substitute federal financing 
and control for American private en 
terprise as a result of weakening 
corporations through the financial 
policies it fosters.’’ 
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Mr. O'Leary called the commit 
tee’s attention to the fact that had 
the proposed tax been in effeet in the 
past, seores of capital goods manu 
facturers who are weathering the 
depression on reserves set aside in 
more prosperous years would have 
been forced into bankruptcy. 

The witness said that the  pro- 
posed bill will generate uncertainty, 
deepen and lengthen depressions, 
foster inefficiency and obsolescence, 
penalize new corporate’ enterprise 
and expansion, multiply taxation on 
depreciation reserves, penalize un 
certain profits, tax capital rather 
than income of companies reporting 
losses, and foster unfair competition. 

Fred R. Fairchild, Yale professor 
of economics, who denied that he had 
anything to do with either the new 
deal or the Republican brain trust, 
advised the committee to postpone 
all tax legislation at this time until 
government financing has been thor 
oughly revised and a real balancing 
of the budget has been undertaken 


TRADE PACT WITH CANADA 
NEW DEAL’S ACE ACHIEVEMENT 

The trade agreement with Canada 
which became effective last week 
with the exchange in Ottawa of the 
instrument of ratification and ap- 
proval is considered the most impor- 
tant trade agreement yet concluded 
by the new.deal, 

Each country is the second largest 
customer of the other’s products, but 
due to restrictions on both sides, 
trade has been increasingly handi- 
capped since 1866, when the reciproc 
ity treaty of 1854 was terminated 

In connection with metals and 
manufactures, it will be recalled 
that Canada has granted lower du- 
ties on a long list of metal products, 
including steel ingots, bars, plates, 
beams and joists, as well as Cast 
ings, pipe, wire, and springs 

Among the finished manufactures 
on which concessions were obtained 


are cutlery, bolts and nuts, hinges 








screws, nails and precision tools. Of 
interest also is the reduction on all 
iron and steel machinery of a kind 
not made in Canada. 

Canada purchased from the United 
States industrial machinery valued at 
$39,600,000 in 1929-1930. This fig- 
ure declined to $8,200,000 in 1934- 
1935. These duties have been ma 
terially reduced, and of special inter- 
est is a blanket reduction of 29 per 
cent in the duty on all machinery of 
iron and steel not otherwise provided 
for, and an additional reduction of 
14 per cent of machinery of other 
types not made in Canada. 


BASING POINT CONTROVERSY 
OUT OF PRICE BILLS 


The Robinson price discrimination 
bill, companion bill to the Patman 
bill, has passed the senate and is 
now pending in the house. 

The inside story at the capitol 
these days in connection with pos- 
sible house action is that leaders 
have promised backers of the Pat- 
man bill that they will give the bill 
a chance as soon as the appropriation 
and relief bills are out of the way. 
That is expected probably the latter 
part of this week. 

It is said that, instead of insisting 
on the Patman bill, house backers of 
the Patman bill, to expedite action, 
are willing to accept the bill as it 
passed the senate. For that reason, 
effort will be made to have the sen- 
ate bill held on the desk of the 
speaker of the house rather than 
have it referred to committee. In 
this way the bill can be brought up 
quickly. 

If this happens, the steel indus- 
try will be entirely out of the woods 
because the bill as it passed the sen- 
ate made no mention of the basing 
point problem, although stories 
were going around last week that 
Senator Wheeler would make an ef- 
fort to have his anti-basing point 
bill hooked on to the Robinson bill 
as a rider or amendment. However, 
this was not done. 

Even if the Patman bill comes up 
in the house there is said to be an 
understanding that the Utterback 
part of the bill (that applying to the 
basing point) will be taken out. Mr. 
Patman has agreed to that, it is said. 


FTC PUTS PUNCH BEHIND 
COLLUSIVE PRICE PROBE 


Experts of the federal trade com 
niission, it is reported, have run into 
some “technical difficulties’’ in con- 
nection with the alleged collusive 
bidding investigation which the com- 
mission is making at the direct re 
quest of the President relative to 
steel bids on some federal projects, 
complained about originally by See 
retary Ickes. 

It will be recalled that a few 
weeks ago the commission's experts 


90 
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Score One for Aluminum 
ONNECTICUT has adopted a 


permanent automobile _ license 
plate of aluminum, to have black let- 
ters against a natural aluminum fin- 
ish background and with a space for an 
insert in the middle and at the bottom 
of the plate which is interchangeable 
and will be used to designate the year. 
The inserts will differ in color from 
year to year. Col. Michael A. Con- 
nor, motor vehicle commissioner, Hart- 
ford, Conn., estimates the plates will 
last 5 to 15 years and save $125,000 


annually, 








stated that some steel companies re 
fused to allow them to go over cer 
tain books, but this matter was ad 
justed without going to court. 

It is said here that the chairman 
of the commission is getting a little 
restive about the investigation and 
that he has requested his investiga 
tors to go full steam ahead. It is the 
belief here now that probably by the 
end of this month the work will have 
been completed. 


RAW MATERIALS COUNCIL FOR 
RESTORING FULL TARIFFS 


In connection with the work of 
the newly-organized raw materials 
national council, the progressive 
farmers union at a recent conven 
tion passed a resolution in which, 
among other things, it called upon 
the President to use his influence 
‘‘to restore all tariff schedules as 
fixed in the Hawley-Smoot tariff act 
pending an adequate revision of the 
entire tariff structure to establish 
parity between raw materials and 
manufactured goods and enactment 
of legislation to protect American 
producers in full enjoyment of the 
American market.”’ 

The sole purpose for the organi- 
zation of the new council is to have 
the trade agreement act either re 
scinded by congress or declared un 
constitutional by the courts, A 
number of large industries are be- 
coming identified with this new coun 
cil. 


HEAR SURCHARGE ARGUMENT 
MAY 20; EXTENSION LIKELY 


Interstate commerce commission 
has announced that it will begin 
hearing final argument on May 20 
in connection with the surcharge 
freight rate case. Decision has to be 
made on or before June 30, at which 
time these surcharges become in 
operative unless otherwise provided. 
There seems to be a general feeling 
here among those who say they know 
that the freight surcharges will be 
continued, possibly with some modi- 
fications. 

With acceptance of the railroads 
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of the country of the reduction in 
passenger fares, this may be trang. 
lated into the use of more stee| 
products by the railroads. It jg 
pointed out by the commission that 
the decreased rates will increase the 
number of passengers to be carrieq 
and inferentially this will mean addi. 
tional modern equipment and fp. 
building of some present equipment. 


NRA STUDY OF STEEL 
PROGRESSES, BUT SLOWLY 


Dr. Leon C. Marshall, who has 
headed up the division of industria] 
department of 
commerce, which is all that remains 
of the plucked Blue Eagle, has re 
signed and is now back at his ol 
job as professor at Johns Hopkins 
university. 


economics of the 


Dr. Marshall got thoroughly fed 
up, it is said here, with government 
red tape. He is being succeeded by 
C. R. Chambers, chief statistician of 
the bureau of foreign and domestie 
commerce of the department of com- 
merce, who has been Dr. Marshall's 
assistant since the new division was 
organized for a brief period unti! 
Dec. 31. 

A. G. White who has been work- 
ing on the steel study for this divi- 
sion, is still at it, but he is working 
on his own time and not on the goy- 
ernment’s. It is said here that the 
steel report has been completed all 
but two chapters, and Mr. White is 
now working on those. There is still 
difference of opinion here, among 
the interested government Officials, 
as to whether the steel report will 
ever be finished or whether it will 
ever be made public if it is complet- 
ed. The report has never yet been 
submitted to the American Iron and 
Steel institute, which was promised 
the opportunity to scan it before it 
is made public. 


Arrange Golf Tournament 
For Scrap Dealers 


Third annual national golf tourna- 
ment of the scrap iron trade will be 
held under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel, it is an- 
nounced by Benjamin Schwartz, New 
York, director general of the Insti- 
tute. 

During the next few months, each 
of the 14 chapters of the Institute 
will hold its annual play day and golf 
tournament, and the winners thereof 
will participate in a national tourna- 
ment in September, to be held in 
connection with the mid-year con- 
ference of the Institute. 

Players in the national tournament 
will compete for the president’s cup. 
this year to be donated by President 
Darwin S. Luntz. The chairman of 
the golf committee of the Institute is 
A. A. Gerson. Harlem Metal Corp., 
New York. 
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Steel Imports in 
Larger Wolume 


MPORTS of steel and iron products 
| into the United States in March 
56,720 gross tons, compared 


la 


were 
with 43,358 tons in February and 
with 21,470 tons in March, 1935, For 
three months of 1936 total imports 
were 150,567 tons, compared with 
73,070 tons in three months of 1935, 


according to the metals and minerals 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN IRON AND STEEL 
Gross Tons 

cine SES ————1935———— 

Imports Exports imports Exports 

Jan. 50,489 241,564 22,784 262,740 
Feb. 43,358 213,802 28,905 228.5% q 


Mar. 56,720 264,337 21,409 323,035 
8 mo. 150,567 719,703 73,070 814,312 
April ....... : 28,866 205,336 
May .......- weseeee 47,719 286,598 
BE ieayoes Taper 33,208 289,687 
FGF ss pee, 296,802 
Aug. . voces 91,312 247,812 
Sept. we 58,158 244,419 
a wee 59,569 238,358 
. ‘ 56,637 205,242 
: : 53,678 239,268 
TOUR cccccessec,  ssevereses.. 469,954 3,067,336 


division of the department of com- 
merce, 

Gains in March over February 
were shown in pig iron, which in- 
creased from 14,660 tons to 23,743 
tens; ferromanganese from 908 to 
2345 tons; pipe from 783 tons to 
2126 tons; steel bars from 2625 tons 
to 3844 tons; barbed wire from 1885 
tons to 2032 tons. Pig iron impor- 
tations for three months of 1936 
have been 53,436 gross tons, com- 


ORIGIN OF MARCH IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 


Pig ganese man- 
iron ore ganese 
Germany . 59 9 21 
Netherland 15,029 7 351 
Norway 660 ; 1,118 
Sov. Russia in Europe 2,551 1,378 ‘ 
Sweden : 164 
Canada ~ 777 
British India 4,503 8,566 
Cuba .. eaten : 2,320 
Brazil ; 1,251 
Gold Coast : 6,637 
India i : 279 sae 
France : . ae 139 
Poland . nee ; pee 238 
United Kingdom ; i: 478 
Total 23,743 23,440 2,345 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Austria . 5 3 2 : 
Belgium . 1,265 3,082 2,062 1,231 
France . 114 1,150 909 154 
Germany 249 216 288 287 
Sweden 14 . 1X8 
United Kingdom 11 27 91 31 
Canada . 2 ° 
Czechoslovakia ‘ : 3 
Total 1,658 4,477 3,843 1,706 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
Mar. Feb. Jan. thru 


Articles 1936 1936 Mar.’36 
PM TIO ccccctonsiccmicncin SO,088 36008 3EG0N 
Sponge iron .............. ia 51 463 822 
Ferromanganese (1) .... 2,345 908 5,501 
Spiegeleisen .................... 1,295 1,425 4,760 
Ferrochrome (2) ........... mete 1 l 
Ferrosilicon (3). ............ 85 41 222 
Other ferroalloys (4).... : 

Steel ingots, blooms........ 42 eens 
Billets, solid, hollow (5) 45 55 168 
Concrete reinfemt. bars 86 107 324 
Hollow bar, drill steel... 134 130 469 
Bars, solid or hollow...... 3,844 2,525 9,424 
BNI SRN ccevepnscnsroudaeveres : seaabehcie 
NE SINE? intstcinivssdeveesdesscos 77 164 388 
WD: BIDEN: eccedisisevadsceotnsvncee 1,039 2,192 5,205 
Boiler and other plate ‘et 2 52 
Sheets, skelp and sawpl. 1.658 1,660 5,414 
Die blocks or blanks (5) 3 1 8 
Tin plate, taggers tin, 

terne plate ................ 45 10 59 
Structural shapes a 41,477 3,112 12,268 
UE WET mrss icscccveccccce rr 20 527 
Rails and fastenings...... 334 255 851 
Cast iron pipe, fittings 32 : 32 
Malleable iron pipe ftgs. r . 11 
Welded pipe .................... 688 323 1,373 
Other pipe ......... ail 2,126 783 5,005 
Hoops, bands for baling 59 . 59 
Other hoops, bands....... 1,706 1,278 4,883 
Barbed wire . nya ? 032 1,885 6,154 
Round iron, steel wire 331 425 1,203 
Tel. and tel. wire........ 26 l 27 
Flat wire, steel strips... 218 234 684 
Wire rope, strand .... 268 173 626 
OEBOT WITS cccscccenes Seduiean 143 164 416 
Nails, tacks, staples..... 2,604 2,611 7,392 
Bolts, nuts, rivets........ 15 70 103 
Horse and mule shoes.... 46 28 88 
Castings and forgings.. 124 90 302 

TOCRL +... Se Ere ere 49,728 35,796 128,299 
Iron and steel scrap...... 6,992 7,562 22,268 

Grand Total ........... 56,720 43,358 150,567 


(1) Manganese content. 

(2 Chrome content. 

(3) Silicon content. 

(4) Alloy content 

(5) New class. No comparable figures for 


previous year. 


pared with 15,482 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1935. 


Greek Market to Germans 


The position of German exporters 
of hardware and iron and steel prod- 
ucts in the Greek market was appre- 
ciably strengthened during 1935, a 
report to the commerce department 
from the American commercial at- 
tache at Athens shows, 

Germany's participation in the 
Greek import trade of items in this 
classification during the past year 
amounted to 68 per cent, compared 
with less than 44 per cent in 1934. 

The dominance of Germany in the 
Greek market is due to the fact that 
it is virtually free from the quota and 
exchange restrictions affecting trade 
with countries which do not have a 
compensation agreement with Greece. 
Because of the present. situation, 
Greece has found it necessary to ob- 
tain its iron and steel requirements 
from that source at prices materially 
above world levels in an effort to use 
up as large a portion as possible of 
the funds blocked with the Reichs- 
bank through German purchases of 
Greek products, according to the re- 
port. 
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Institute Frames 


May 28 Program 


ORTY-FIFTH general meeting of 
F the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, May 28, will be opened by 
E. G. Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., in his capacity of 
president also of the institute. Others 
on the morning program are: 

W. A. Irvin, president, United 
States Steel Corp, and vice president 
of the institute, to speak on ‘‘Compe- 
tition from Imports of Foreign Steel 
Products’; T. M. Girdler, chairman, 
Republic Steel Corp. and vice presi- 
dent of the institute, to discuss ‘‘Prob- 
lems Confronting the Industry”: E. 
T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., to deliver an address entitled 
“A Sound Commercial Policy for 
Steel Makers’: Charles R. Hook, 
president, American Rolling Mill Co., 
to discuss ‘‘Labor Relations in the 
Steel Industry”, and W. S. Tower, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the institute, to 
present a report on Institute Activi- 


ties, 
Dean of Metallurgy Speaks 


The afternoon session will be fea- 
tured by a review of metallurgical 
progress by Dr. Albert Sauveur, who 
is the Gordon McKay professor of 
metallurgy at Harvard university. 

Dr. Sauveur, who is frequently 
ealled the dean of metallurgists, will 
informally discuss some of the im- 
portant metallurgical developments 
which have taken place during the 
period of nearly 50 years which he 
has devoted to the science of metal- 
lurgy. In many of these develop- 
ments Dr. Sauveur has played an im- 
portant part. 

The program for the afternoon ses- 
sion will also include three other pa- 
pers on metallurgical topics. 

“Electric Furnaces and Their Part 
in Metallurgical Progress,’’ will be 
discussed by Frank R. Palmer, assist 
ant to the president, Carpenter Steel 
Co. 

L, F. Reinartz, works manager, 
Middletown division, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., will read a paper on 
“Recent Advances in Open-Hearth 
Furnace Design and Operation.” 

Clyde E, Williams, director of Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., will read a paper entitled ‘‘The 
New Technical and Economic Impor- 


tance of Iron and Steel Scrap.”’ 


General Construction & Engineer 
ing Co., MceKees Rocks, Pa., is low 
bidder at $1125 for building two 
lockkeepers’ dwellings at lock No, 1 
on the Monongahela river 





1935 Steel Ingot and Casting Output 


American lron and Steel Institute Official Figures Show 30.8 Per Cent Rise from 1934, 
Largest Total Since 1930, at 60.4 Per Cent of Record of 1999 








~ 
ANNUAL STEEL PRODUCTION (Ingots and Steel for Castings) PRODUCTION OF HOT ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
____—— : BY STATES 
OPEN HEARTH ee ee ee 
Years | B. Acid = Bessemer Crucible | Electric Total ; ; : 
asic ci Total States 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 1935 
1921 15,082,564 507,208 15,589,802 4,015,938 7,613 | 170,444 | 19,783,797 | 


1922 | 28,387,171 | 921,812 | 29,308,983 | 5,919,298 28,606 | 346,039 | 35,602,926 Maine, Mass } 145,601 | 110,050 | 175,506 | 158,559 | 198,799 
f 











. os ame on -a A . oe . . R. I., Conn 
1923 | 34,665,021 1,234,636 | 35,899,657 | 8,484,088 44,079 | 515,872 | 44,943,696 sap: é Dots 
1924 | 30,719,523 | 857,827 | 31,577,350 5,899,590 73 | 432,526 | 37,931,939 New York 854,366 | =e | 646,923 | 800,338 | 959,095 
1925 | 37,087,342 | 947,146 | 38,034,488 | 6,723,962 | 19,562 | 615,512 | 45,393, cit ren " Been . Pannen rr serie . aa 6 Pru 
1926 | 39,653,315 | 1,038,664 | 40,691,979 | 6,934,568 | 15,493 | 651,723 | 48,293,763 sy gee “aaa | aaa | aka) cee ee 
1927 | 37,144,268 | 924,067 | 38,068,335 | 6,191,727 9,036 | 666,087 | 44,935,185 mrad oa Angee: sage! | eee 
1928 43,200,483 913,473 44,113,956 | 6.620.195 7.769 | 802,260 | 51,544,180 est V irginia 814,135 445,369 779,914 797,039 | 1,045,051 
1929 | 47,232,419 1,120,469 | 48,352,888 | 7,122,509 | 6,645 | 951,431 | 56,433,473 Ky., Tenn., Ga., Texas 400,258 | 269,859 | 366,553 | 401,305 | 571,732 
SF | SURES AS | TL TRCD | SRSURESS | 7,188,08 —— ; > Alabama 788,370 | 367,902 | 567,819 | 628,409 | 728,390 
1930 | 34,268,316 | 780,856 | 35,049,172 | 5,035,459 | 2,253 | 61 40,699,483 ae aseasne | 2311.49 | aevaene | 4a0aane | Kestae 
1931 | 22,130,398 379,168 | 22,509,566 | 3,023,446 | 1,547 | 410,942 | 25,945,501 en Pred heed heed hero Bee 
1932 | 11,742,682 164,648 | 11,907,330 | 1,532,076 645 | 241,111 | 13,681,162 a 5] aes | “aummes 4 caneuee | caeemee t ee 
1933 | 20,057,146 324,526 | 20,381,672 | 2,428,791 681 | 421,203 | 23,232,347 Minois.... Bow epceds aoe ee | ees | Se 
*1934 | 23,256,417 | 274,688 | 23,531,105 | 2,162,357 531 | 361,296 | 26,055,289 Mich., Wis., Minn 622,601 | 456,964 | 686,7 923,724 | 1,467,362 
*1935 | 30,361,237 | 354,192 | 30,715,429 | 2,835,031 642 | 541,492 | 34,092,594 Mo., Okla | 194,473 | 142,080 | 149,014 | 167,112 | 201,360 
Col., Wash 269,315 | 146,980 | 166,180 | 246,999 283,793 
Cal., Canal Zone... | 190,276 | 124,548 | 242,987 | 292,787 | 347,090 
~ | |---| —— 
Total 19,175,894 | 10,451,088 |16,735,086 | 18,969,506 |23,964,552 
| | | 


ANNUAL STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


OPEN HEARTH . | 
Years Bessemer Crucible | Electric | Total 


Basic Acid Total ' : ; 
PRODUCTION OF HOT ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


1921 | 14,864,607 | 290,750 | 15,155,357 | 3,977,129 | 6,877 | 84,721 | 19,224,084 IN 1935 
1922 | 27,961,190 | 517,045 | 28,478,235 | 5,871,565 | 27,561 | 191,057 | 34,568,418 


1923 34,093,711 | 653,337 | 34,747,048 | 8,416,576 42,127 | 279,914 43,485,665 








1924 | 30,263,005 | 454,926 | 30,717,931 | 5,846,153 | 21,096 | 225,977 | 36,811,157 | Iron Steel Total 
1925 | 36,632,060 | 484,843 | 37,116,903 | 6,670,128 17,729 | 335,978 | 44,140,738 1 ans rs a ene 
1926 | 39,172,688 | 533,285 | 39,705,973 | 6,891,502 | 13,452 | 325,278 | 46,936,205 FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS: | 
1927 | 36,750,387 | 493,653 | 37,244,040 | 6,153,703 7,696 | 371,278 | 43,776,717 Plates (sheared and universal) | 54} 1,455,291 | 1,455,345 
1928 42,818,557 | 454,883 43,273,440 | 6,591,745 6,516 453,692 50,325,393 Sheets... | 5,175,557 5,175,557 
1929 | 46,644,206 | 576,393 | 47,220,599 | 7,091,680 5,762 532,392 | 54,850,433 Strip...... 1,086 | 2,646,503 2,647,589 
1930 | 33,898,518 | 367,181 | 34,265,699 | 5,020,588 1,563 | 307,418 | 39,595,268 Hoops } 89,852 | 89,852 
1931 | 21,986,933 | 194,388 22,181,321 | 3,011,394 831 | 235,376 | 25,428,922 Cotton ties and baling bands 24,719 | 24,719 
1932 | 11,689,495 | 104,794 | 11,794,289 | 1,528,544 241 | 141,328 | 13,464,402 Black plate | 2,060,234 | 2,060,234 
1933 19,972,805 | 195,495 | 20,168,300 2,425,779 399 | 299,808 22,894,286 i- | 
1934 | 23,235,688 | 201,073 | 23,436,761 | 2,162,357 531 | 349,095 | 25,948,744 Total 1,140 | 11,452,156 | 11,453,296 
1935 | 30,334,442 | 248,512 | 30,582,954 | 2,835,031 642 | 521,818 | 33,940,445 j 
Bars: 
Merchant | 73,096 | 3,625,961 | 3,699,057 
Concrete reinforcement ; ‘a 557, 353 557,360 
PRODUCTION OF DUPLEX STEEL — | terme | —— 
Total Bars... 1 73,103 | 4,183,314 4,256,417 
feare | s - | 3ros: | 
Years Gross tons Years Gross ton Years Gross tons Seenituand shapes . 395 | 1,749,345 1,749,740 
1921 840,251 1926 2,815,980 1931 945,844 ~— piling........... ove | ee ; rae 
22 35 C 927 9 932 289 26° | seeesinaeens ty Ai, 
oe | yen | ie | pee | ee | See Long splice bars tie plate bars ete| i376 | 250.900 | 6827s 
1924 | 21131856 | 1929 | 2/961,292 | 1934 591,373 — [oo ae) ae 
1925 | 2:797/318 | 1930 | 21045277 | 1935 960,020 Blanks or pierced billets for seam- | _ 
’ less — ibid > } 953,371 953,371 
Wire rod: SRE: 656 | 2,440,138 | 2,440,794 
Car wheels (rolled ‘steel).. al 74,745 74,745 
Rolle yay ‘bill d | Bc mans 
, ICT . , STE : ‘ASTINGS te) org. looms, billets an 
PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS sake Claas 1.261 338.647 | 339,908 
SUR Ir EOSSD SR Ea —aOO'TSREREI HEREP—-S>FET IT PSR Hn =EEE I gr EO Blooms, billets, slabs and sheet | | 
Years Ingots Castings Total Years Ingots Castings | Total bars for ex] sort 39,963 | 39,963 
1920 | 1,591,939 | 68,353 | 1,660,292 || 1928 | 3,045,225 | 169,684 | 3,214,909 All other fin. hot rolled products 191 183,142 | 183,333 
1921 769,293 10,255 | 809,548 1929 | 3,764,287 192,920 | 3,957,207 P ne os can | ‘ 
1922 | 1,614,392 59,104 | 1,673,496 1930 | 2,317,183 126,128 | 2,443,311 Total....... 60,248 | 8,194,591 8,254,839 
1923 | 2,014,269 92,220 | 2,106,489 1931 | 1,366,010 89,903 | 1,455,913 " ; ag EES 
1924 | 1,940,461 85,948 | 2,026,409 1932 757,560 | 41,044 | 798,604 Grand total 134,491 | 23,830,061 | 23,964,552 
1925 | 2,320,390 112,583 | 2,432,973 1933 1,475,400 71,783 | 1,547,183 
1926 | 2,317,313 146,101 | 2,463,414 | *1934 | 1,595,544 16,731 | 1,612,275 ; 
1927 | 2,385,904 145,844 | 2,531,748 #1935 2,087,427 32,231 | 2,119,658 PRODUCTION OF TIN AND TERNE PLATE AND LONG 
, TERNE SHEETS 
IRON AND STEEL TERNE PLATE AND 
PRODUCTION OF ALLOY STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS LONG TERNE SHEETS 
Years Tin plate Grand total 
BY PROCESSES Terne plate Long terne Total 
shects 
Processes 1932 1983 *1934 *1985 , 
1921 747,911 37,591 16,363 
~t aan oat Good Me ps: 
Open hearth steel—basic 616,719 | 1,169,255 | 1,278,343 | 1,633,541 ae | aareaes as eee ane 
Open hearth steel—acid 27,236 57,097 34,540 73,400 oe payee ease 90° Ci 
Bessemer stec] 13,651 | 24,519 53 1924 | 1,328,228 42,217 10,426 
Crucible steel 121 102 103 154 1925 | 1,544,007 40,654 pep 
Electric steel 140,877 | 296,210 | 299,236 | 412,563 1926 1,674,322 39,922 107,984 
1927 1,583,383 37,043 105,066 1 ‘688. 449 
1928 1,714,990 3,57. 124,215 1,839,205 
otal 798,604 | 1,547,183 = 1,612,275 | 2,119,658 1929 1,816,223 152,057 1,968,280 
1930 103,118 1,763,443 
1931 66.716 | 1,458,943 
1932 16,290 1,032,507 
1933 : 83,272 1,769,098 
The figures fo 184 and 195 inde oly ha pion of ese fr castings whih 1934 | 1.502.918 32.983 67.328 | 100.311 1,603,229 
produced in foundrics operated by companics producing steel ingots. 1935 1,695,159 87,841 103,439 191,280 | 1,886,439 
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in Excellent Gain over Previous Year 


Flat-Rolled Lines Increase 32.4 Per Cent—Most Steel Products Make About Parallel 
Growth—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois Lead in Tonnage 





























— 
PRODUCTION OF SEAMLESS, LAP-WELD, BUTT-WELD, AND PRODUCTION OF PLATES, SHEETS AND STRIP 
ELECTRIC-WELD PIPE AND TUBES IN 1935 BY SIZES 
SEAMLESS PIPE AND TUBES* 1932 1933 G4 19 
Stand- Ou Me . . , ™ . 
ard Line country | Boiler | chanical | Miscel Total UNIVERSAL PLATES 
} pipe pipe goods tubes tubes laneous 6 Se” to 48” wide—\y""’ & thicker 290,232 476.430 5, 32€ 
a = “— . niioe 48 'e"’ & wider 1875” & thicker 21.515 58,354 54.036 
Hot finished t 18,533 | 103,448 | 532,887 68,571 41,419 | 10,341 775,199 
Cold drawn 1,525 | 940 | 1,424 14,291 &3,007 772 | 101,959 
2 oe }__ a eo | ¥ Total 11,747 4,784 439,362 
| | 
Total | 20,058 104,388 | 534,311 82,862 | 124,426 11,113 | 877,158 
- = - : SHEARED PLATES 
— 6's” to 48” wide 4" & thicker 424,084 436,623 366,680 
LAP-WELD AND BUTT-WELD PIPE AND TUBES* 48 ‘se & wider 1875” & thicker 424,551 466,372 649,303 
Iron 26,838 | sea | 5,037 | 3,440 | _..... | 35,879 Total 848,635 | 902,995 | 1,015,983 
Steel | 725,494 84,816 | 77,189 13,040 27,987 | 928,526 
| | 
a=) ae miei = alent 
| | | | € 
Total 752,332 | 85,380 | 82,226 | 16,480 | | 27,987 | 964,405 meen Coen 
| | Hot rolled—16 ga. & heavier (« 27,442 1,036,244 1,555,034 
—— —_——— = Hot rolled ann.—17 ga. & lighter (d 2,364,968 | 2,166,361 3,620,52 
ELECTRIC-WELD PIPE AND TUBES* 
i aicanecamneneeiiialiaitl —— “ Total 3,092,410 | 3,202,605 | 5,175.55 
Iron | t 150 | 150 
as can | ss ats ; - 63.362 90 
Steel 34,549 | 6,744 | 47,817 | 38,443 53,363 | 190,916 ec de 
See — a 7 ao To and incl. 6” in width 315,429 669,389 672,997 R52. R56 
Total | 34,549 6,744 | 47,817 |t 38,443 | 63,513 | 191,066 Over 6” and incl. 24” in width 410,438 |b1,160,717 | 1,523,843 | 1,794.73 
i ree Oe ae . Over 24” in width 459,317 
*Production of black pipe, including stainless steel pipe and black pipe subsequently 
galvanized, sherardized, or enameled Total 1,185.18 ma . nile 
tDoes not include hot finished tubes subsequently cold drawn P 1G5, 186 1,830,106 | 2,196,840 nedlomed 
tProduction included in miscellaneous. 
a) New classification adopted January 1, 1933 
(b) Over 6” to and including 23 "4" from January 1, 193 
°p 7 y en — _ oe Hot rolled sheets—24” to 48” in width by .249” to .059” in thickness; 48 'y”” and 
PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT BARS over in width by .1874” to 068” in thickness.” ss pigcdlinnc 
d) Hot rolled annealed sheets—-3'4" and less in width by .024” and less in thicknes 
Years Iron | Steel Total uae be eens 3%" to 6” in width by .034” and less in thickness; 6 '” to 23%" in width by 058” and 
— — — . as " less in thickness; 24” to 48” in width by .058” and less in thickness; 48 4" and over in 
1926 1.649 814.180 815,829 me | . width by .058” and less in thickness 
1927 | 2,428 | 813,585, 816,013 * s (e) Hot rolled strip—flats 3'4" and under in width by .249” to 025 thick 
1928 462 951,426 951,888 * * 3°%s" to 6” in width by .249” to 035” in thigkness; 6 '," to 23 in width by .249” to 
1929 557 | 963,043 963,600 * * 059” in thickness 
1930 | 160 | 849,991 850,151 682,681 167,470 
1931 104 643,529 643,633 500,055 143,578 
1932 | 169 436 385,605 275,115 110,490 
1933 | 775 «| «= 369,498 370,273 294,349 75,924 PRODUCTION OF MERCHANT BARS 
1934 54 486,950 487,004 383,627 103,377 
” c ad ed ~, © c ao — — = — 
1935 7 557 303 557 360 405,313 152,04 é Years Iron Steel Total Years Iron Steel Total 
“ ava » 1926 5,221,399 | 5,473,836 1931 92,943 2,440,363 
*Data not available. 1927 4,682,252 | 4/870.247 1932 29,057 131 3296 
1928 6,112,558 | 6,277,835 193, 40,088 2,284,776 
1929 6,305,206 | 6,459,896 *1934 91,353 2,802,42 
1930 4,036,739 4,131,973 *1935 096 3,699,,0' 
> I r ay . . I : *Includes bolt, nut and rivet. spike and chain, toe calk, horseshoe, finger, staybolt 
PRODUCTION OF FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS and all other miscellaneous bars which in 1933 and prior years were included in “all 
BY CLASSES other” miscellaneous hot rolled products 
| 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 PRODUCTION OF SKELP, AND BLANKS OR PIERCED BILLETS 
= Taare i FOR SEAMLESS TUBES 
PLATES: 
Universal 614,837 | 309,653 | 311,747 | 534,784 | 439,362 SKeLr ioe 
Sheared 1,351,375 | 520,177) 848,635 | 902,995 | 1,015,983 ned ae — ccal””| piereed billets 
} | ra | : 
Total 1,966,212 | 829,830 | 1,160,382 | 1,437,779 | 1,455,345 1926 | 189,774 | 3,574,776 | 3,764,550 883,598 
Suners- : 1927 | 156,204 3,262,648 3,418,852 889,336 
B: i Sey We aE 1928 | 140,318 | 3,228,655 | 3,368,973 | 1,190,658 
Hot rolled | 2.461.494 | 1.471.532 |! 727,442 | 1,036,244 1,555,034 1929 | 151,556 3,365,682 3,517,238 1,382,171 
Hot rol. ann.{) “"*~""* “BC2 928 |)? 364,968 | 2,166,361 3,620,523 1930 114,426 2,567,620 2,682,046 1,248,156 
Strip 1,620,971 | 1,185,184 | 1,830,106 | 2,196,840 | 2,647,589 1931 | 70,777 | 1,428,503 | 1,499,280 | 732,569 
H “segue | cer | ease | canes | sean 1932 | 31,991 575,608 607,599 370,270 
ose me TOM eaieal ota na anes 1933 | 35,957 | 958,558 | 994,515 588,998 
Atton ties & 1934 48,712 1,071,505 1,120,217 824,542 
: 57119 27 75 22° 94 .71¢ oo bh pt hay peti pa ty ey 
baling bands) 957.112, 37,725 | 51,081 | = 28,300 24,719 1935 | 46,369 | 1,305,710 | 1,352,079 953,371 
Total $4,195,580 | 2,737,138 | 5,021,941 | 5,476,553 7,937,717 
BLACK PLATE: PRODUCTION OF HEAVY AND LIGHT STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
For tinning | 1,431,293 | 999,528 | 1,676,701 | 1,499,877 | 1,794,718 = 
es pate: gna parcinceictinens ce b eavy 
Al thee 180,582 142,418 287,157 | 235,554 | 265,516 Year — a Ye ee oo Tota 
Total 1,611,875 | 1,141,946 | 1,963,858 | 1,735,431 | 2,060,234 +> BB ay ty ; = ame | Gv aae 
1928 3,408,545 " 453.9 »5, 4 
. 1929 1.055.615 x rt. MO 
Grand total 7,773,667 | 4,708,914 8,146,181 | 8,649,763 11,453,296 19K 010,84 ’ 10,,f i" 74 
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STEEL INDUSTRY'S 1935 EARNINGS BEST IN 5 
YEARS; BONDS LIFT CAPITALIZATION 


WENTY-THREE leading producers of 

steel, whose combined ingot capacity of 

63,363,588 gross tons represents 92.54 per 
cent of the entire industry, in 1935 earned $77,- 
269,933 after charges, but prior to funded debt 
interest and dividends. 

This showing, disclosed by the tenth con- 
secutive annual analysis by STEEL and its 
predecessor Iron Trade Review, compares with 
earnings of $14,108,229 in 1934. The 1935 pro- 
fit was the highest since 1930. It compares with 
the all-time high of $371,118,899 in 1929. 

After deducting bond interest the showing 
of these 23 important companies is a net of 
$45,996,209. In 1934 there was a deficit of 
$16,065,543. But if the requirement for pre- 
ferred dividends be taken into consideration, 
as STEEL believes it should be, there was a 
deficit of $40,916 for the common stock of these 
23 interests in 1935. That is, the net earnings 
after bond interest fell $40,916 short of meet- 
ing the preferred dividend requirement, which 
takes precedence over the privileges of com- 
mon stock. On the same basis, the deficit for 
1934 was $63,065,168. 


Four Billion Dollar Industry Nets 1.64 Per 
Cent, or Less Than Savings Bank Interest 


However, for purposes of comparison and be- 
cause total earnings before dividends and bond 
interest are believed to give a more compre- 
hensive picture for the various companies, 
STEEL’s computation is that the total earn- 
ings in 1925 of $77,269,933 constituted a re- 
turn of 1.64 per cent on the $4,690,355,323 in- 
vested in the industry. In other words, the 
steel industry netted 1.64 per cent on its invest- 
ment last year, compared with 0.36 per cent 
in 19384, and losses of 0.90 per cent in 1933 and 
2.85 per cent in 1932. The best year in the 
recent history of the steel industry was 1929, 
when the return was 9.88 per cent. 

Incidentally, this capitalization of $4,690.- 
355,323 of the steel industry as of Dec. 31, 1935, 
represents an increase of $784,000,000 over the 
close of 1934. This increase in capitalization 
resulted almost entirely from the issuance of 
bonds. Almost without exception, common 
and preferred stocks remained static in bal- 
ance sheet stated values, but new financing 
was undertaken by a number of companies 
principally the larger ones—during last year. 
A further increase in 1936 appears assured by 
the financing plans of such large producers as 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in recent weeks. 
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Since these 23 producers account for 63,363. 
588 gross tons of steel ingot capacity, their ay. 
erage earnings per ton of ingot capacity wag 
$1.22 in 1935, compared with a loss of 22 cents 
per ton in 1934. The Ludlum Steel Co., spe. 
cializing in alloys, reported an average earn- 
ing of $15.82 per ton last year, leading all, 

Of the producers whose principal output is 
ordinary carbon steel, the National Steel Corp, 
led at $5.98 per ton, with the Inland Steel Co, 
a close second at $5.69 per ton. In regard to 
per cent of total earnings on capitalization, 
Inland was first at 10.53 per cent, Otis second 
at 9.58 per cent, and National third at 8.25 
per cent. Ludlum, whose position as previous- 
ly noted is slightly different, averaged 8.52 per 
cent on its capitalization. 


Investment of Industry Averages $74.02 Per 
Ton, with “Big Three” Below This Figure 


Due primarily to the enlargement of its 
funded debt, the industry’s average capitaliza- 
tion per ton of ingot capacity was $74.02 last 
year, compared with $62.25 the year preced- 
ing. Excluding those companies specializing 
on alloys and hence not comparable with the 
carbon steel interests, the lowest capitalization 
per ton was the Lukens Steel Co. at $12.60, and 
the highest the National Steel Corp. at $72.41, 
The United States Steel Corp. was capitalized 
at $62.41 per ton of ingot capacity, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at $63.54 and Republic Steel Corp. at 
$45.53, to cite the three largest producers. 

Total assets of these 23 reporting manufac- 
turers of steel as of last Dec. 31 were $4,042,- 
803,901, and current assets totaled $994,368,- 
004, while their current liabilities were $184,- 
788,697. Compared with the year preceding, 
this was a slight decrease in total assets, a 
moderate increase in current assets, and a sub- 
stantial gain in current liabilities. 

For the first time the operations of the Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Co. are included in this 
analysis, inasmuch as this Cleveland interest 
was absorbed last year by the Republic Steel 
Corp. and is reflected in the Republic state- 
ment. The statistics for the Inland Steel Co. 
for 1935 include on a proportionate basis the 
earnings of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ince. 

STEEL wishes hereby to acknowledge with 
thanks the co-operation of comptrollers of the 
companies listed for the data they supplied. 

Opposite this page is an insert giving the 


detailed comparisons for 1935 and 1934, addi- 
tional copies of which may be had by sub- 


scribers on request. 
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ME OF COMPANY 


hem Steel Corp. 
blic Steel Corp. 
mestown Sheet & 
Btional Steel Corp. 
ican Rolling M ( 
md Steel Co. 

Wheeling Steel Cor; 
Orucible Steel Ci f A 
Steel Co.. 

3 mens Steel Co. § 
Meburgh Steel Co.t 
gheny Steel ( 
“Gulf States Steel Co.. 
Fiaaros Steel Corp. 
EBeanite City Steel ¢ 
batinenta Steel Corp.] 
4 Midvale Co.. 

j Laclede Steel Co. 
Bin Steel C 

Se vanadium-Alloys Steel Ci 
: Lidlum Stee! ( 


Totals... . 


Fisca! year ends Ih 
Fiscal year ends Oct. 


ine 


ed States Steel Corp.. 


es & Laughlin Steel Cor; 


No. Shares 
Common 
Stock 
Outstanding 


Par 


Value 


1935 8,703.25? 100 
1934 8,703,252 100 
1935 3.194.314 No 
1934 3.194.852 No 


4,046,767 
2,047,803 





1935 576,320 100 
1934 576,320 100 
1935 1,200,000 No 
1934 1,200,000 No 
1935 25 
1934 25 
1935 1,854,150 25 
1934 1,710,776 25 
1935 1,440,000 


1,200,000 


1935 388,070 ) 
1934 387,767 No 
1935 £50,000 100 
1934 450,000 100 
1935 841,002 5 

5 


841,002 


1935 317,976 10 
1934 317,976 10 
1935 253.500 100 
1934 53,500 100 
1935 611,095 No 
1934 610,732 No 


1935 197,500 No 
1934 197,500 No 
1935 375.000 No 
1934 375,000 No 
1935 254,992 No 
1934 254,992 No 
1935 175.648 N 
1934 175,648 No 
1935 200,000 N 
1934 200,000 No 


1935 206,250 20 
1934 206,250 20 
1935 30,000 
1934 30,000 


210,000 
210,000 


1935 204,893 l 
1934 202,155 I 
1935 27,887,706 
1934 25,861,308 


the col 


fc 


1934 for 


ments) 


and 


actual pay 


r 1935 


(not 


lotals fo 
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aividend requirement 


Financial Analysis of Iron an 
Earnings, Capitalization, Assets and Liabilities of 23 Producers Having 


Common 


Stock 
$870,325,200 
870,325,200 


bes ens 
342,389 
396,093 


92,324,312 


92,058,968 


57,632,000 
57,632,000 


46.353.759 


42.769 409 


47,000,000 
35,000,000 


19,403,500 
19,388,350 


$5,000,000 
45,000,000 


4,205,010 
4,205,010 
3,179,760 
3,179,760 
5,350,000 
5,350,000 
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16,850,000 
16,850,000 


9,875,000 
1,875,000 


6,088,821 
6,088,821 


6,146,193 
6,146,183 


150,000 
150,000 


2,000.04 10 
2,000,000 


204,893 
202,155 
$1.7 


"1691284167 


5,130,555 


umn, “Net Ear 


6 preferred div 
eqguirement, are 


are 


1a¢ 


it is $63,065, 


Preferred 
Stock 


$360,281.100 
360,281,100 


93,388 700 
93,388,700 
41,289,750 
59,560,800 


,900 
.200 


58 
5 


R 


M13 


000,000 
000,000 


None 
None 


1,932,400 
1,964,900 


None 
None 


38,142,300 
38,047,000 


,000,000 
,000,000 


,503, 895 


10,475,000 
10,475,000 
3,342,600 
3,342,600 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 


None 
None 





500,000 
500,000 


None 
None 


4,416,000 
4,419,000 


$668,159,145 
686,970,395 
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168.96, 


used, 


he preterred dividend requirement 
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In figuring the earnings per common share for individual companies 
1935 the net earnings of the United States Steel Corp. after bx nte 
but after the requirement for the preferred divide nd is taken into acc 


f $24,072,969, or $2.77 common 


per 


share, 


nds After d 
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Debt 
$99 240,390 


101,352,189 


111,492,169 
126,429,003 


81,994, 
49,106, 


648 
700 


7,706 
,186 
85,337 

86,148, 


OOO 
OOO 


50,000,000 
39,2 19333 
45,262 


39,660, 


35,800,000 
39,600,000 


,000 
000 


10,000,000 
12,750,000 
10,82 
10,827, 


7,500 
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400 
400 





£1,000 
7,000 
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None 
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5,000 
2,500 


,328,000 
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561,919,380 
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$0.015 
In other Cc rn 
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Surplus 
52,51 714 


f 
5,575,628 


74,487,447 
76,370,540 
59 182.460 
5.951.522 
48, OLS 
48,547.58] 
18,405,728 
14,924,250 
58,284,298 
52,714,398 
15,828,048 
14,634,741 
25,209, 30 


20,506,870 


19,063,635 
16,688,187 


813,066 
77 e 


24, 
23 565 


1,807,029 


1812,549 


3,129,404 

3,052,476 
1,091,412(def. 

12,086,199 


1,383,042 
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4.185.950 
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21,667,780(x) 
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618,358 
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_ 
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357,377 3 
285,861 2 
601,148 6 
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(See footnote) 





and Steel Industry for 1935 


ving an Aggregate Annual Ingot Capacity of 63,363,588 Gross Tons 


icates Loss 


Per Cent 


_ Total Total Total Rated Capital- 
et Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings Ingot ization 
nings Before Div. Per on Per Ton Capacity Per Ton 
fore and Int. Common Capitaliz- Ingot Gross Ingot : { 
lends on Bonds Share ation Capacity Tons Capacity otal Assets 
5,708 $6,106,488 $2.77(x) 0.37% $0.23 26,657,000 $62.41 $1,822,401,741 $44 
1, 780(x) 16,616,728(x) 5. 39(x 0.85(x) 0.61(x) 27,341,900 71.02 2,084, 112,287 42 
253 11,509,020 0.70(x 1.94 1.23 9,360,000 63.54 632,134,44 98,742 
),571 7,354,393 1.87(x) 1.20 0.78 9,360,000 65.34 639,429,32 20,7¢ 4 
5,735 8,175,454 0.49 2.97 1.35 6,053,000 45.53 297,475,879 ot 
1,428(x) 169,531(x) 3.43(x) 0.07(x) 0.03(x) 5,013,000 47.21 262,487,431 + 
) 408(x) 90,475 7 .47(x) 0.05 0.02 3,660,000 46.36 184,965,130 47,51 
| ,606(x) 2,268,291(x) 11.69(x) 1. 33(x) 0.61(x) 3,660,000 46.79 184,499.47 45,71 
|,162 5,877,403 0.68 3.03 1 3,120,000 62.18 207,450, 39¢ 77 
8, 785 (x) 1,704,263 2.60(x) 0.89 0.55 3,120,000 61.32 205,848,899 
452 13,393,218 5.16 25 5.98 2,240,000 72.41 180,515,399 53,22 8 
),722 8,020,793 2.80 5.49 3.59 2,232,000 65.37 156,436,119 41 
),129 6,793,163 2.26 6.21 2.79 2,431,720 44.98 122,956,082 
», 566 238,472 0.49 Py 1.33 2,431,720 40.72 107,803,77 
818 11,374,875 6.54 10.53 5.69 2,000,000 54.00 118,330,671 7 : 
890 5,673,271 3.10 5.96 2.83 2,000,000 47.55 101,312,032 2 
626 4,787,404 3.11 4.52 2.43 1,750,000 60.53 113,021,03¢ 
1,202 1,914,393 4.53(x) 1.93 27 1,500,000 66.25 106,531,2 2 
176 1,918,803 1.O8(x) 1.83 2.19 875,000 119.79 109,121,748 18,112 
157 760,850 3.04(x) 0.72 0. 8¢ 875,000 121.17 109,475,616 18,34 
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Editorial 





Washington Is Adept at 
Retarding Social Progress 





HENEVER anyone criticizes some of 
the foolish things being done in Wash- 
ington, the high-powered administra- 
‘tion propaganda machine usually replies with a 
'withering blast against Tories, money lenders 
‘and big business to the effect that these interests 
| place so-called material values ahead of human 
' wants. 

President Roosevelt has used this type of re- 

buttal so often that he has given the impres- 
‘sion to the American public that he is willing 
that the new deal be judged solely on the suc- 
-eess of its social reforms. In other words, he 
‘thinks that the ‘‘more abundant life’ will more 
than offset all of the ghastly mistakes of his ad- 
ministration. 

This might be true if the ‘‘more abundant life”’ 
could be realized by the methods the President 
is employing. Unfortunately, however, most of 
the alleged social reforms of the new deal can- 
not possibly succeed. In fact, many of them are 
being conducted along lines which actually will 
set back social progress a decade, or possibly 
longer. 


“Something for Nothing’? Unfits Recipients 


For Work When Employment Need Returns 


Two reasons for the certain failure of the 
Roosevelt social program are obvious, yet the 
administration seems determined to ignore them 
consistently. One is that the whole philosophy 
of the social reforms is based upon the fallacy 
of giving something for nothing. The other is 
that the new dealers are assuming that social 
reform can be accomplished only by curbing or 
punishing business and industry. 


As to the first point—giving something for 
nothing—no taxpayer should object to relief 
which prevents human suffering. Everybody 
agrees that in an emergency it is necessary for 
those who are able to help those who are in dis- 
tress. But in this depression, the situation was 
Such that if the administration was as sincere 
about social progress as it pretends, it would 
have taken steps to prepare those who were on 
relief for the jobs that would be forthcoming in 
the recovery period. 


This publication, along with many other com- 
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mentators, has urged for several years a plan 
for training and conditioning jobless persons so 
that they would be worth more to society when 
the acute period of the depression was over. 
Some elaborate attempts along this line were 
launched in Washington, but for the most part 
they were found to be more visionary than 
practical. 

As a result, we now have actual shortages of 
labor in many lines and in numerous communi- 
ties at the same time that millions are reported 
to be jobless. Beyond its failure to help prepare 
the idle for work, the administration is even 
more at fault in having created the feeling 
among those on relief that the ‘‘world owes them 
a living.”’ 

This leads right into the second point, which 
is that Washington is trying to make the public 
think that industry is blocking social reform. 
By damning business and industry at every turn, 
by ridiculing the executives of corporations and 
by exhibiting a vindictive attitude toward any- 
thing that has even a remote connection with in- 
dustry, the Roosevelt administration has encour- 
aged the public—including the jobless and those 
on relief—to look upon industry in an unfavor- 
able light. By hamstringing industry, the new 
dealers actually are choking off any chance they 
may have for achieving any real measure of so- 
cial reform. 


Government Needs To Realize Business Health 


Is Necessary Foundation to Social Security 


Progress will start when the federal govern- 
ment realizes that business prosperity and the 
‘“‘more abundant life’ go hand in hand. It will be 
rapid when the people’s servants in Washington 
try to co-ordinate government activities in be- 
half of social progress with the practical inter- 
est which industry always has exhibited in the 
subject. 

Progressive industrialists are anxious to pro- 
mote real social progress. In spite of the un- 
friendly attitude of Washington, they are do- 
ing much to train individuals for useful work, to 
stabilize employment and to promote social 
security. 

Industry cannot do more until Washington ex- 
hibits a more sincere interest tn the practical 
side of social progress. Reckless expenditure 
does not make for a “more abundant life.” It 
simply postpones the day when it will be pos- 
sible, and sooner or later the proposed principal 
beneficiaries will realize this, and woe then to 
those leaders who have led them astray. 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 


by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). 
Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


follows: 


Steadiness Marks Current 


Activity in Industry 


IRST-QUARTER earnings statements cover- 
ing a wide range of manufacturing industries 
seem to indicate that many of the companies en- 
raged in building capital goods, including heavy 
machinery and equipment, showed more impres- 
sive gains in profits than some of the corpora- 


tions in consumer goods fields. This does not 
necessarily mean that the capital goods in- 
dustries have attained a satisfactory rate of 


operations. In many cases, volume stili is dis- 
appointing. The point, however, is that the heavy 
industries have improved considerably, and this 


Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


means that industrial activity generally is more 
evenly distributed than it was a year ago. 

Current activity in the metalworking indus- 
tries is holding steady. While subsequent events 
may show that the spring peak was touched late 
in April or early in May, there are no Signs of a 
marked recession in the immediate future. 
Steelworks operations have been clinging close 
to the 70 per cent mark for three weeks. Auto- 
mobile output is displaying a fair degree of sta- 
bility at 118,000 to 120,000 cars weekly. Elec- 
tric power output is holding up well, in spite of 
the fact that a gradual easing off would be nor- 
mal for the season. Carloadings continue to edge 
up slightly. 


The steadiness of these factors is reflected in 


STEEL’s index of activity, which stands at 103.1 
for the week ending May 2, as compared with 


103.6 in the previous week. 
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April Tron Production 
Highest Since 1930 


Daily Average, 


Blast Furnace 


Tons Rate, Per Cent 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
65,461 47,692 48.2 34.2 
63,411 57,675 46.6 41.4 
66,004 57,120 48.5 41.0 
$0,403 55,719 59.1 40.0 
55,986 40.2 

caeee 51,949 37.2 
a 49,043 35.2 
56,767 40.7 

59,009 42.5 

63,818 45.8 

68,876 49.5 

68,242 49.0 


Steel Operations Firm 
At 69.5 Per Cent 


1936 1935 1934 
May 2 69.5 14 60 
April 25 69.5 16 57 
April 18 70.5 16 55 
April 11 66.5 45 51 
April 4 ; 63.5 44 48 
March 28 .. 58.5 45 49 
March 21 ....... 50 46 49 
March 14 ....... 57.5 48 50 
March 7 ........ 55.5 50 51 
POD, S9 2.005. 54.5 48 48 
Feb, 22 54.5 50 47 
Feb. 15 ... 54.5 53 43 
Feb. 8 .. 53 54.5 39 
Feb. 1. 50 54.5 36 
Class 1 Railroads Earn 2.33 
Per Cent in First Two Months 

1936 1935 1934 

Jan. $35,764,748 $21,348,557 $31,058,275 
Feb. 33,594,718 25,719,919 29,420,772 
March 37,850,965 52,217,083 
April 34,625,786 32,433,939 
May 39,505,069 39,699,194 
June 34,024,691 42,037,757 
July 26,851,397 35,441,265 
Aug. 42,074,108 40,564,071 
Sept. 57,359,339 41,713,425 
Oct. 75,425,092 49,336,307 
Nov. 54,234,305 32,540,502 
Dec. 46,040,165 38,738,295 


Weekly Car Loadings Hold 
Well Above 650,000 Mark 


April 25 


April 18 
April 11 
April 4 


March 28 
March 21 
March 14 
March 7 
Feb, 29 

Feb. 22 

Feb. 15 
Feb. 8 E 
Feb, Riess 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 18 


May 11, 


1936 
666,181 
642,657 
622,138 
613,867 
600,487 
566,808 
616,862 
634,828 

. 673,123 
586,712 
631,347 
622,097 
621,839 
584,691 
611,408 


1936 


1935 
558,936 
611,141 
586,568 
545,456 
616,520 
607,178 
597,431 
587,190 
604,331 
553,165 
581,669 
591,327 
596,961 
555,528 
562,900 


1934 
609,704 
591.705 
579,981 
559.070 
610,190 
610,036 
527,549 
614,120 
605,717 
574,908 
600,268 
573,898 
565,401 
563,100 
560,400 
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Operation of Large-Size Coreless 


ESTS recently conducted on two 
coreless induction furnaces rated 
at 750 and 4000 kilograms, re- 
spectively, at the plant of Fried. 
Krupp A.-G., Essen, Germany, dem- 
onstrate the importance of this type 
furnace in steelmaking practice. Both 
furnaces produce a_ considerable 
amount of soft, high-alloy steels. 
The 750-kilogram 
been in operation since 1931; it has 
a generator with an output of 300 
kilowatts in which case an overload 
up to 330 kilowatts is permissible for 
a short time. The frequency is 450 
cycles, The generator, built in totally 
enclosed construction, is separately 
ventilated; the cooling air is intro- 
duced through concrete ducts. The 


furnace has 


FiUlliag 
a _____ Coefficient 
Melt I 500Kg. V2A 044 | 
Melt Il 750«g.V2A 0.47 | 

MV 
Vv 
the 





Melt 11000 k9g.V2A 0.57 
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Fig. 1 


Effect of charge on input and 


allocation of current losses 


fan furnishes 15,000 cubie meters of 
air per hour. The output of the driv 
ing motor is 350 kilowatts with 1500 
revolutions per minute. The effici- 
ency of the condenser battery is 3255 
kilovolt-amperes with a voltage of 
2700 volts. Half of the condensers 


*Translated from Stahl und Eisen, vol. 
55, pp. 821-825 


BY FRIEDRICH BADENHEUER* 


Essen, Germany 


are connected permanently while the 
others can be switched on or off by 
way of break switches. For the pro- 
tection of the condensers, an excess 
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Fig. 2 Effect of condition of scrap 


on meltdown curve and efficiency 


voltage relay has been installed. 

The crucible used has an inside 
diameter of 540 millimeters; a use 
ful depth of 625 millimeters and a 
wall thickness of 80 millimeters. To 
enable tapping the furnace content 
into hand ladles, the pouring lip is 
arranged about 700 millimeters 
above the mill floor. The furnace 
frame rests in two pivot pins; the 
tilting is done my means of a 3$-ton 
Demag-drag, 

Values measured or calculated in 
the course of the experiments follow: 
The current consumed until the melt- 
down; time of melting down; trans 
former losses; coil losses; condenser 
losses. The energy taken from the 
network by the transformer was read 
off from a kilowatt-hour meter; like 
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Fig. 3—Effect of quality of scrap on 
efficiency and input curves in produc- 
tion of medium alloyed cast steel 


wise the prevailing generator load, at 
intervals of 5 minutes. The deter- 
mination of the I’R-losses (loss due 
to heating by current) in the furnace 
coil and of the heat leaving through 
the crucible wall was done by meas- 
uring the quantity and and the in- 
and outgoing temperatures of the 
cooling water. 

The condenser losses determined 
in suitable manner, are somewhat in- 
accurate because of the thermal in- 
ertia of the condensers. In consid- 
eration of the falsification of the 
measuring results due to the gaseous 
vapors hovering over the bath, the 
bath temperatures ascertained by the 
aid of optical pyrometers were in- 
creased by 50 degrees Cent. Other 
losses such as radiation through the 
crucible opening; those due to heat 
transferred by pieces of scrap to the 
outside air; discharging furnace 
gases; and heating of furnace frame 
by eddy currents, were difficult to be 
determined by available instruments. 
For this reason, these losses have 
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Induction Furnaces 


been summarized in one final term 
the largest part of them being radia- 
tion losses. 

Fig. 1 shows the influence of the 
size of the charge on the input dur- 
ing the course of the meltdown. The 
trend of the load curve of the gener- 
ator is typical for the several heats 
and the operation of the furnace; for 
judging the current consumption, 
however, the proportion of the vari- 
ous losses is primarily important. All 


figures relate only to the time of 
melting-down; the efficiency values, 
to the energy taken from the net 


work doing this time. 
Term Is Explained 


To characterize the quality of the 
scrap, the term ‘‘filling coefficient’ 
proved to be useful; by this term, 
is meant the ratio of the weight of 
the quantity of scrap charged at the 
beginning of the melt to the weight 
of the block filling the entire cru- 
cible up to the upper edge of the 
coil without any interstices whatever. 
The ‘‘filling coefficient’’ is only a 
rough characteristic of the quality of 
the scrap; that is, fillings which, in 
view of their condition, readily ad- 
ust themselves in the direction of the 
flux of the lines of force, will give 
more unfavorable results than filings 
which are less able to yield to this 
tendency. 


With Heats I to III, having a 
weight of charge of 500, 750, and 
1000 kilograms, attention was paid 


to the necessity of having scrap as 
similar as possible with regard to 
size of piece and baling. The output 
of the generator at the beginning of 
the melts which is about the same 
size, proves that conditions were ob- 
tained which electrically, were rather 
similar. The rise of the energy curves 
after liquefaction of the bath is typi- 


Fig. 4— Diagram of 
connection of 
coreless induction fur 


4-ton 


nace 


pal of the several melts. As may be 
seen from Fig. 1, all melts were suf- 
ficiently liquid after 45 minutes to 
enable continuous after-charging. 

In view of the fact, that in Melt I, 
due to the low weight of the charge, 
the bath reached only to half of the 
height of the crucible, a large por 
tion of the lines of force ran through 
the air. For this reason, not even 
the input attained at the beginning 
of the melt, was reached in the later 
stages. In the case of Melt II, the 


input steadily increased after 45 
minutes due to continuous after- 
charging, and a high input was 
reached. After the bath was com- 
pletely liquid, which was the case 
after about 80 minutes, some fluxes 
were added which became liquid 
within five additional minutes. The 
rise in the input shown by the 1000 
kilograms, Melt III, was still more 
favorable, since due to the subse- 


quent charging of considerable quan 
tities of scrap, favorable electrical 


conditions were insured for a com- 
paratively long time. The total 
periods of melting-down, according 


100 min- 
melting 


to Fig. 1, were 60, 85, and 


utes, corresponding to a 








Current 

consumed Melt- 
Fill- intil down 

ing co- melt- time 

Charge efficient down Min 
0.44 660 60 

Normal accruing scrap 0.47 607 85 
| 0.51 HRS 100 

Good scrap 0.66 587 8] 
Normal accruing scrap 0.58 742 102 
Good scrap 0.77 660 97 


Table I 


Allocation of Current Losses 


Effi- Transformer Conder 
ciency losses Coil |} es los 
oO kw-hr. /t a kw-hr. /t 4 kw-hr 
51.5 132.0 20 163.6 24.8 
52.0 121.4 20 138.0 23.( 
55.0 117.0 20 131.3 22.4 1.8 
58.0 117.4 20 117.7 20.0 2.7 
$5.1 18.4 20) fe 23.2 1.6 
51.5 132 20) 161.8 24.5 Due 
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500, 530, and 600 kilo 


efficiency of 
grams per hour. 
The 


on the average, 


size of the input prevailing, 
during the meltdown, 
total 


balance 


substantially determines’ the 


efficiency which on the heat 


sheets (Table I, Fig. 1) inereases 
from 51.5 over 52 to 55 per cent 
The transformer losses remain the 


same in all three melts, 20 per cent; 
whereas the coil losses decrease, from 
24.8 to 23 and to 22.4 per cent. The 
other item on the balance sheet com- 
the residual losses which, as 
before, must be regarded as 
essentially due to radiation. 
depend to an appreci- 
able extent, on the thickness of the 
skull over the bath. With Melt II, 
these losses are comparatively large. 
The less favorable efficiency of Melt 
II, as against Melt III, is in part 
attributable to the comparatively 


prises 
stated 
losses 


Their values 


high proportion of the _ radiation 
losses. 
The effect of the quality of the 


scrap on the course of the meltdown 
curve and the efficiency is illustrated 


in Fig. 2 (see also Table I). The 
charge of Melt II consisted of no 
mal, scrap from current production 
r Radiation and 
other losse: Total k ‘ Melt 
Y kw-hr./t a kw-hr. /t Oo number 
1.04 17.¢ 2 6F 20.1 18 | 
D2 2.1 1.48 292.0 18.0) a 
83 9.87 1.77 63.0 45.0 ae 
16 2 1.54 47.4 12.0 1\ 
6 & 1.07 107 54.9 \ 
i ] 2 - } 20 1% \ | 




















and baled in normal manner (filling 
coefficient 0.47), whereas compari 
son Melt IV was made from carefully 
baled scrap (filling coefficient 0.66). 
Just as with Melts I to III, in this 
case, also, a soft, high-alloy scrap 
was used. Although part of the 
waste of Melt IV was rather fine 
(thus taking up considerable space), 
as may be seen from the generator 
output which was comparatively low 
at the beginning of the melt, the 
increase in Output set in at a rather 
early stage after the bath was liquid, 
or after about 38 minutes. The drop 
of the generator output shortly be- 
fore completing the meltdown was 
due to the formation of an arch be- 
low which the bath was overheated; 
while at the same time, the input 
decreased. The effect of a_ better 
quality of the charge is responsible 
for part of the increase in the effici- 
ency from 52 to 58 per cent, due to 
the drop of the coil losses from 23 to 
20 per cent; and also to lower radia 
tion losses which were 3 per cent 
less in view of the better covering of 
the bath in Heat IV. 


Coil Losses Are Small 


The effect of the condition of the 
scrap, in the present case, for cast 
steel with medium alloying percent- 
ages, is once more noticeable in Fig. 
filling coeffici- 

In this case, 


3 in two melts with 
ent of 0.58 and 0. 
also, a small change in the coil losses 
can be observed. The improvement 
of the efficiency, however, in this 
case, also, is in part due to a reduc- 
tion of the losses by radiation which 
are rather high only with Melt V 
which had a thin skull. A compari- 
son of the efficiency curves, accord- 
ing to Figs. 2 and 3, shows that their 
trend is affected by the magnetic 
properties of the scrap; this effect is 
considerable. In view of the higher 
permeability of the charge of the 
melts, according to Fig. 3, the input 


a 
bj 


curves show a marked dip. 

The experiments of which here 
only a few are described, show that 
the condition of the serap and its 
magnetic properties are able to exert 
a strong influence on the course of 
the energy curves and thus, on the 
economy of the process. This influ- 
ence, to a certain extent, also is evi- 
dent from the average values of or- 
dinary routine melts; the current 
consumption figures given in Table II 
relate to the total duration of melt 
ing. The low ecarbon, highly alloyed 
melts show a current consumption 
higher by 4 or 3 per cent respec- 
tively, according to Table II, as 
against the melts for cast steel, in 
spite of the less favorable filling co- 
efficient. 

As a matter of course, the dura- 
tion of the period of charging, also, 
exerts a considerable influence on the 
total output so that the efficiency 
figures given in the literature are 
hardly comparable, as in almost all 
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Fig. 5—Crucible of coreless 4-ton in- 
duction furnace 


cases, detailed data on the condition 
of the charge are missing. With re- 
gard to their order of magnitude, 
the values of Table II are in good 
agreement with those obtained at the 
Bochum plants’? for which with 500 
and 1000-kilogram charges, a cur- 
rent consumption of 800 and 850 
kilowatt hours per ton is specified. 
Serving the 4-ton furnace’, is a 
transformer motor which has a con- 
tinuous output of 1600 kilowatts with 








Table II 


Total Current Consumed in 


Ordinary Heats 


Average 
Current Consumed 
with cold with hot 
erucible crucible 
Material wk-hr./t kw-hr./t 


Cast steel 823 717 


V2A : 792 696 








1500 revolutions per minute. The 
machine is direct coupled with a 
single-phase generator which posses- 
ses a continuous output of 1400 kilo- 
watts with cos ¢ 1600 cycles, 2700 
volts. Motor and generator are en- 
closed completely and _ separately 
ventilated. According to information 
furnished by AEG (German General 
Electric Co.), the transformer ag- 
gregate has as efficiency of 86.5 per 
cent, or, after deduction of the losses 
in the shunt regulator, of 8&3 per 
cent. 

The fan output is 750 cubic meters 
of filtered air per minute. The fur- 


‘Report presented at session of subcom- 
mittee for Electric Steel Melting Prac- 
tice, on Nov, 30, 1934, in Bochum. 

7Cf. F. Poelzguter, Stahl und Eisen, 
vol. 51, 1931, Pp. 517; 

Aeg Mitteilungen, vol. 30, 1934, pp. 
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nace is fed by way of a high-fre- 
quency oil switch. As may be seen 
from the diagram of connections, 
(Fig. 4) there is arranged paralle] 
to the coil, the condenser battery 
having a total output of about 16,300 
kilovolt amperes to supply the neces- 
sary wattless current. The voltage 
of the condensers, 50 per cent of 
which are connected permanently, is 
2700 volts. The balance can be 
switched off and cn, in eight groups, 
by way of break switches. At the 
same time, the break switch of each 
condenser group is provided with an 
auxiliary contact which weakens the 
excitation of the generator before 
switching on or off, by way of an 
auxiliary relay; in this manner im- 
pact-like loads on the condensers are 
avoided. To eliminate voltages be- 
yond the permissible maximum, from 
the condensers, an excess load relay 
has been installed which weakens the 
excitation of the generators when re- 
sponding. They can be switched on 
only, after the shunt regulator has 
been brought back to the former 
position. 


Switchboard Installed Nearby 


The operation and control is effect- 
ed from a four-field switchboard 
which is located near the furnace, 
It carries a meter for the _ trans- 
former and the driving motor, the 
voltmeter and ammeter for the gen- 
erator and exciter, the wattmeter for 
the generator and the ammeters for 
the furnaces and condensers. The 
levers for the condenser’ break 
switches, the hand wheels for the 
shunt regulators, the coil transfor- 
mer and the generator oil switch also 
are arranged on the switchboard. 

Dimensions of the erucible are 
shown in Fig. 5. Although it is pos- 
sible to exchange the container des- 
tined for a solid charge of 4 tons 
for one of 7 to 8 tons of molten iron, 
such an exchange has not been made, 
as yet, 

Available space conditions influ- 
enced the arrangement of the various 
parts of the plant. It appeared to be 
desirable, to set up the machines and 
condensers in the basement of the 
neighboring building to simplify the 
scrap supply. For this reason, the 
top edge of the furnaces was ar- 
ranged at the level of the mill floor. 
The attendance of the furnaces, es- 
pecially the handling of the heavy 
pieces of scrap, was thus consider- 
ably facilitated. The method of sus- 
pension and the tilting mechanism 
have been found entirely satisfac- 
tory. All parts of the furnace, thus 
are protected from the action of 
sparks ard slag splashes, during the 
tap. 

The furnace has been in operation 
since August 1933: since the begin- 
ning of 1934, it has been working in 
two, and mostly in three shifts with 
no breakdowns whatsoever. Thus, the 
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furnace has proved its suitability for 
practical conditions. Fig. 6a shows 
the time consumed by the charging. 
On the average, the _ respective 
periods are 35 minutes. This com- 
paratively long time is explained by 
the fact that the furnace substan- 
tially works up scrap which is fine 
and takes up much space. Accord- 
ingly, the meltdown time, 1% to 21% 
hours, is also comparatively long, ac- 
cording to Fig. 6b. Both of these 
factors have a pronounced influence 
on the current consumption during 
the meltdown which, according to 
Fig. 7, amounts to 600 to 700 kilo- 
watt hours per ton. 

The current consumed in the melt- 
down, does not appear to be lower 
than with the 750-kilogram furnace, 
at first glance. The excellent values 
of Table III show, however, that we 
actually can expect a lowering of the 
current consumption by 5 to 10 per 
cent compared with the 750-kilogram 
furnace. The values given in this 
table for soft, high-alloy steel and 
carbon steel of varying hardness, as 
related to the meltdown time, is 
especially favorable; they show once 
more that the economy of operation 
is influenced greatly by the condition 
of the scrap. A suitable preliminary 
treatment of the scrap by comminu- 
tion and baling, under these circum- 
stances, often may improve the econ- 
omy of the process; however, the ad- 
visability of such treatment would 
have to be decided upon in each in- 
dividual case, 

As far as the manufacture of steel 
with comparatively high-carbon con- 
tent is concerned, the deoxidation 
processes take place to a large ex- 
tent under the conditions such as 
prevail in acid hearth fur- 
naces.* The course of the deoxida- 
tion may be characterized to the 
effect that spontaneous deoxidation 
occurs chiefly under the influence of 
the furnace materials. As long as 
slag, not saturated with silica, is in 


open 


‘Archiv Eisenhuettenwesen, vol. 8, 
1934-5, pp. 1-8; 

°H. Schenck, “Introduction to Physical 
Chemistry of Ferrous Metallurgical 
Process” vol, 2, published by Julius 
Springer in Berlin, 1934; 
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contact with the metal, the hearth 
shows a tendency to dissolve which 
may occur in part by direct action 
of the slag, and in part by the ac- 
tion of the metal on the _ hearth. 
The ferrous oxide dissolved in the 
metal thus is taken up by the silica 
of the hearth; and in view of the 








Kilowatt-Hout/ ton chacge 


lationship to the freedom from slag 
with special reference to tool steels. 

Conditions are less favorable for 
the manufacture of soft steels, espe- 
cially with regard to the freedom 
from nonmetallic inclusions’. 

The deoxidation of low-carbon 
steels must substantially take place 


Table Ill 


Current Consumption During Meltdown Period 


Charge 


Materia] kg 
V2A 1000 
V2A 1144 
V2A 1000 
V2A 1000 
V2A 1000 
Steel 0.70 C 1200 
Steel 0.70 C 1200 
Steel 0.45 C 1000 
Steel 0.45 C 1000 
Steel 0.45 C 4100 
Steel 0.45 C 1000 
Steel 0.45 C 1500 
Steel 0.45 C 1000 
Steel 0.45 C 1000 








passage of ferrous oxide from the 
metal phase into the slag phase, the 
reduction of silica now may proceed: 
the passage of the ferrous oxide from 
the metal is indicated by the simul 
taneous increase of the silicon con- 
tent. Several reports have been pub 
lished* 
spontaneous deoxidation and its re 


on the significance of the 
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Filling 


Melting 


time, 


Current 


consumption, 


coefficient kw-hr minutes Remarks 

79 530 87 

72 547 82 

mt 530 100 

SO 162 77 

195 534 105 

835 558 2 

86 579 S8 

$26 587.5 Crucible cold 
SOD 552.5 Sao 

89 551 90 Crucible cold 
87 555 83 (Crucible cold 
89 624 106 

77 587 2 Crucible cold 

R05 565 90 Crucible cold 
by way of diffusion.’ © In this case, 


the coreless induction furnace offers 
the advantage that there are no dif- 
ficulties whatever in exchanging 
slags slow to react with more reac- 
tive ones. By the use of new slags, 
remove 
from the metal until 
equilibrium is ob 


therefore, it is possible to 
ferrous oxide 
the distribution 
tained. A repetition of this step leads 


to further lowering of the ferrous 


oxide content which may be con 
tinued at libitum. As pointed out 
by F. Korber,* however, it must be 


borne in mind that during the melt- 
ing down of the scrap, at first, a slag 
rich in oxide is formed which rises 
with the rising level of the molten 
metal and which infiltrates the en- 
tire crucible. If now the ferrous 


"Cf. also Stahl und Eisen, vol. 50, 1939, 


p. 628: contribution to discussion by F 
Trurit 


Mitt. Kais. Wilh, inst. Eisenforschung 


Duesseldorf, vol. 9, 1927, pp. 319-37; 


‘Stahl und Eisen, vol. 46, 1926; p. 1643 
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oxide content of the metal is lowered, 
there is, on the other side, a ten- 
dency of the crucible to give off fer- 
rous oxide to the metal. 

Similar processes take place in the 
basic electric furnace where during 
the deoxidation by ‘‘white slags’’ a 
reduction of the oxides of the hearth 
occurs which may make itself felt 
in undesirable manner particularly 
toward the conclusion of the heat, 
with increasing temperature of the 
hearth. On principle, as explained in 
detail by H. Schenck,’ when deoxidiz- 
ing with a glassy slag, it is neces- 
sary to liberate oxides as far as pos- 
sible; otherwise, we cannot speak of 
a deoxidized steel. This process re- 
quires time which depends on the 
degree of oxidation experienced by 
the metal during the meltdown and 
on the quality of the scrap. 

As far as the deoxidation is car 
ried out in this manner, the condi 
tion of the crucible wall is of im- 
portance; it does not appear to be 
impossible that the differences in the 
results obtained in the production of 
steel in the coreless induction fur 
nace are in part attributable to the 
fact that no attention was given to 
the metallurgical condition of the 
crucible wall. 


Influenced by Slag Change 


According to our own experience, 
one or several changes of the slag, 
especially in the production of high- 
chromium, low-carbon steels, exert a 
favorable influence on the purity of 
the material. In the melting of sucn 
steels, the action of the carbon on 
the oxides is greatly reduced, because 
of the low-carbon content and by the 
formation of stable carbides. This 
is true in the presence of chromium 
whose pronounced affinity for carbon 
is well known. 

A low temperature of the slags 
and a resultant low dissolving power 
increase the difficulties which arise 
in the manufacture of steel low in 
slag inclusions by diffusion deoxida- 
tion. Increased furnace size makes 
it easier to obtain hot and reactive 
slags. The part played by the motion 
of the bath in the separation of sus 
pended deoxidation products is, in 
part, open to dispute. According to 
our experiments made at the 4000- 
kilogram furnace, a result just as 
favorable as a change of the slag is 
obtained when the metal is left 
standing in the furnace with the cur- 
rent shut off. Accordingly, a far 
reaching lowering of the frequency 
may have effects which are undesir 
able from the metallurgical stand 
point. 

The advantage of the acid-lined 
coreless induction furnace over the 
low-frequency furnace is to a con- 
siderable extent due to the fact that 
adequate crucibles can be maintained 
at low cost, especially when two cru 
cibles are available, such as for the 
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furnace of 4-ton capacity just dis- 
cussed. 

Deoxidation by change of the slag 
ean be realized more readily in the 
coreless induction furnace than in a 
one-trough furnace, 

The coreless induction furnace has 
in common with the low-frequency 
furnace that any absorption of car- 
bon during the melting is avoided. 

As all steels made on acid lining, 


Reports on Corrosion 


the steel melted in the coreless in- 
duction furnace shows an excellent 
pourability which is of importance 
in the manufacture of high-alloy, 
especially chromium steels; the same 
cannot be said of steel made in a 
basic-lined low frequency furnace. 
Compared with the latter type, there 
is also the advantage that operation 
in two or three shifts is possible with 
the coreless induction furnace. 


of 2000 Additional 


Specimens of Iron and Steel Pipe 


REPORT on rates of corrosion 

and pitting of 2000 specimens of 

ferrous pipe material, buried in 
representative soils throughout’ the 
country and removed during 1934, 
has just been completed and_ will 
soon be published in the Journal of 
Research of the national bureau of 
standards, Washington. 

This work was started in 1922 
when the bureau undertook to de- 
termine whether and to what extent 
soils were responsible for the deteri- 
oration of underground pipe. To 
accomplish this, about 7000 > speci- 
mens of commonly used pipe mate- 
rials were buried. It soon became 
evident that same soils were cor- 
rosive, and in an attempt to find a 
remedy for underground corrosion, 
specimens of other materials and of 
protective coatings were added un- 
til the total number amounted to 
approximately 31,500 specimens. Of 
these about 22,000 have been _ re- 
moved and examined. 


Soil Conditions Vary 


In commenting on this investiga- 
tion, K. H. Logan, in charge of the 
work, stated that soil conditions 
even within a limited area are so 
varied that the result of a single or 
a very few observations of corrosion 
is of little value. In order to de- 
termine the corrosiveness of a _ soil 
or the life of a pipe a large num- 
ber of observations must be made. 
For some reason the depth of the 
deepest pit on an area of pipe sur- 
fuce exposed to a single soil condi- 
tion wil! increase if the area is in- 
creased; that is, we may expect to 
find a deeper pit on 100 feet of pipe 
than on 10 feet of pipe in the same 
soil, Therefore, pitting data are 
not comparable unless the observa- 
tions are for equal areas exposed for 
the same time to the same soil. In 
most soils the rate of corrosion de 
creases with time but for some soils 
the penetration is nearly propor 
tional to the period of exposure. 


The average value of the maxi 
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mum pit after 12 years of soil ae- 
tion is slightly less for wrought iron 
than for the other commonly used 
pipe materials, according to Mr, 
Logan, who stated that the standard 
error of the average is such that the 
apparent differences in the materials 
Imay be accidental or within the 
limits of errors of observation, The 
average values for penetration for 
both pure iron and for open-hearth 
steel (to which 0.2 per cent of cop- 
per has been added) are rather defi- 
nitely higher than for the more 
commonly used types of pipe ma- 
terials, 

In some soils, especially those con 
taining so-called alkali, cast iron 
corrodes more rapidly than steel but 
the corrosion products appear to 
have more strength as pipe material. 
The several varieties of cast iron, 
with the exception of one containing 
15 per cent nickel, corrode at ap- 
proximately the same rates, it was 
stated, 


The addition of a small percentage 
of chromium to steel has been found 
to reduce the loss of weight, but it 
has littie effect on the maximum pit 
depth. In soils containing chlorides 
the corrosion may be concentrated 
and accelerated. Limited data sug- 
gest that the addition of nickel with 
or without chromium tends to re- 
duce both loss of weight and pit 
depths. 


WHEEL STANDARDS 
REAFFIRMED 


Division of simplified practice, na- 
tional bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, has announced that simplified 
practice recommendation Rii5-30, 
full disk buffing wheels, has been 
reaffirmed, without charge, by the 
standing committee of the industry. 
This recommendation, which estab- 
lishes a series of 11 standard out- 
side diameters for 20-ply full disk 
buffing wheels, became effective Jan- 


uary 2, 1930. 
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quipment for 
trip Pickling 
ystem Rubber Lined 


Fig. 1—One of the two 

240-foot lines of tanks for 

continuous pickling of wide 

strip steel. Note absence 
of fumes 


STRIKING example of a mod- This rubber lining is covered with 

ern pickling room is to be an 8-ineh inner lining of acidproof 
found in the new Rouge plant brick jointed with a special sulphur- 

of the Ford Motor Co. at Dearborn, base cement. Both the rubber lining 
Mich. This company is noted for and the brick sheathing are provided 
high standards of efficiency and with expansion joints at suitable in- 
cleanliness, and to design and install tervals to prevent buckling or crack- 
pickling equipment which would ing action due to contraction and 
meet these requirements in every expansion. The inside finished depth 
respect was a noteworthy engineer- of each tank is approximately 4 feet 
ing achievement. and the bottom slopes 4 inches in the 
This installation, made by the 60-foot length to a sump in one end 


Wean Engineering Co. Inc., Warren, 
O., consists of two continuous wide 
strip pickling lines, both of which 
are capable of handling strip up to 
a maximum width of 78 inches. A 
similar pickling installation at the 
72-inch strip mill of Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, was described in STEEL, 
Sept. 10, 193 

Each line comprises four 60-foot 
acid tanks of welded steel construc- 
tion, one line being shown in Fig. 
1. These tanks are lined with \4- 
inch Triflex rubber lining, a product 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 





¢ 
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which affords complete drainage 
when necessary. 

Emptying of tanks is accomplished 
by means of lead syphons, shown in 
Fig. 2, designed to act as an auto 
matie overflow and liquid level con- 
trol. The syphons empty into a steel 
sewer line shown in Fig. 3, lined 
with %-inch triflex rubber, This 
sewer, which is fume and liquid 
tight, is a flanged trough with round- 


ed bottom and bolted-on cover It 
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IG. 4 (below)—Con- 

denser tanks in which 
counter-current washing 
and cooling of fumes re- 


moves all acid 


acid 
from 


discharge from 
drainage 


the 
in both 


takes 
lines, 


pans between tanks, spray w 


from condenser tanks and 


tanks 


overflow 


Fic. 5 (above)— 

A 16-4nch duct 
of flanged steel 
pipe, rubber lined, 
carries off acid 
fumes from the cen 
ter of each tank to 
1 water spray tank 


cold 

supported 

carrier 
layer 


hot and 


strip is 


from 
The 

tanks by 

with a 


drip 


ater steel rolls 


l-inch 


IG. 


rinse 


rubbe 


tanks. 
between 
covered 


r. The 


(left) — 


Beneath each car- 


11@) 


roll is a vubber- 


lined steel drip pan 


which 
the sewer. 
(below ) 
down rolls 
tanks 


coated 


wate) 
steel 


drains 


into 
Fig. 8 
H Oo l “- 
in the 
are of 
with 1 


inch of rubber 


1G. 6 (below)—Ex- 
Ahausters are direct con- 


nected to each condenser 


tank and to a stack lead- 
ing out through the roof 


tanks 
Fig. 


hold-down rolls in the water 


are Of similar construction (see 


§). 

Under each carrier roll is a steel 
drip pan, shown in Fig. 7, lined with 
which into 
Connection between drip 


3¢-ineh rubber, drains 
the sewer. 
pan and sewer is made with a special 
rubber acid 


flanged hose. 


All with 
lined 
From the 
cover a 
car- 


tanks are 
sectional, flanged 
with %-inch of 
section of 
duct, shown in 
acid fumes 
These exhaust 


acid provided 


steel covers 
rubber. 
tank 
Fig. 5. 
into a water 
ducts are 


pipe with 4- 


center each 
16-inch 
the 
spray tank. 
made of flanged 
inch rubber lining and are provided 
with adjustable dampers to regulate 
the otf each 
tank. 


In the 
4, a 


cooling of 


ries 


steel 
drawn 


volume of air 


shown in 
washing 


condenser tanks, 
counter-current 
the 


sprays 


accom- 
the air 
free 


fumes is 
and 


and 
plished by water 
leaves the condenser practically 
from acid. Each condenser’ is 
equipped with a trap at bottom which 
the 


pipe connections to sewer 


drains into sewer. Condensers, 
traps and 
are all rubber-lined. 

A size 40 Buffalo 


shown in 


mill 
con- 


Forge Co. 
exhauster, Fig. 6, is 
nected directly to each condenser 
tank. Housings of 
are lined with 16-inch 
the impellers with ™%-inch hard rub- 
To the outlet of each exhauster 
stack leading 


the building 


these exhausters 
rubber and 


ber. 
is connected a vertical 
through the roof of 


the 


out 


housing equipment, 
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Furnished im 28 gauge and heavier; 
widths 24 to 90 inches inclusive; in coils 
or cut lengths depending upon gauge 
and size. 





In Coils or Cut Lengths 


Users of sheets rolled on Youngstown’s new continuous cold 

mill report new high records in their press production, due to the 
uniformly superior quality of the sheets delivered tothem. Three 
facts explain this result....the most completely modern manufacturing 
facilities....constant metallurgical control....and painstakingly thorough 


inspection. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices ° . - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Tubular Products; Sheets; Plates; Tin Plate; Bars; Rods; 
Wire; Nails; Conduit; Unions; Tie Plates and Spikes. 


YOUNGSTOWN | 








Progres sin Steelmak ing 


LA AAAASA SLA 
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Resistance Flash Welder Increases 


Production of Broad Strip Mill 


RESISTANCE flash welder re- 

cently developed for a _ broad 

strip mill joins the strip into a 
continuous piece that can be pickled 
and processed without the interrup- 
tions which cause variations in size 
and finish under existing conditions. It 
is claimed that the largest sheets nor- 
mally produced can be welded by this 
equipment as fast as they can be put 
through the pickling vats. 

According to the procedure used 
with this equipment, the strip to be 
pickled is decoiled and passed into a 
looping pit which holds enough stock 
to allow about one minute for welding 
the ends together. As soon as the coil 
is unreeled, the rear end is squared 
off in an upcut shear. The front end 
of another coil is trimmed off in the 
same way and fed into the resistance 
welder. 

The trimmed ends then are lined up 
by gages and, at the touch of a control 
button, are clamped in place while 
the current goes on and off. When the 
weld is completed, the strip moves 
along until the joint is in position in 
a trimmer. Here the burr is removed 
from the top and under side by a pull 
shear before the sheet passes into the 
looping pit. All this is done before 
the slack stored in the looping pit 
is used up. 

Stock Is Recoiled 

After the strip leaves the pickling 
line, it goes to the inspection tables. 
It then is oiled and recoiled into 
such lengths as desired for subsequent 
operations. The next operation is cold 
rolling, during which the stock is re 
duced to gage and receives additional 
finishing. At no time does the flash 
welded joint interfere with these op- 
erations. Once the burr is removed 
the strip passes readily between the 
rolls and eventually becomes _indis- 
cernable. It is claimed that the mole- 
cular structure of the steel is not ad- 
versely effected and that the weld has 
the full strength of the material so 
that there is no danger of breaking in 
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the looping pit or during the finish- 
ing operations. 

So far, the chief benefits of the ma- 
chines now in operation have been in- 
creased production and elimination of 
waste during the pickling operations. 
The fact that it is not necessary to 
eliminate and discard the connecting 
sections before passing the sheets 
through the cold rolls has been re- 
sponsible for much of the saving. 


° + SJ 


New Paint Will Be Marketed 


Synthetic resin, developed abroad, 
will be manufactured in this country 
for use as one of the ingredients of 
a petroleum resisting paint. The 
coating is for application to oil stor- 





age tanks, refinery equipment, oil- 
immersed electric transformers, in- 
terior of tank wagons, railroad tank 
cars, gasoline drums and vafious oth- 
er units which contact petroleum and 
its derivatives. 
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Detects Presence of Steel 


A simple method is employed by 
an Eastern plant for determining 
whether nuts, bolts, rivets, screws, 
ete. used in the fabrication of stain- 
less steel vessels are steel or of a 
corrosive resisting alloy. No dis- 
mantling of equipment or chemical 
analysis is involved in detecting the 
presence of steel which would be 
harmful to the vessels. Plaster of 
paris made in a thick slurry is ap- 
plied to a depth of 4% to %-inch to 
the part suspected of being made of 
steel. If the part being tested is of 
steel it will stain the plaster of paris 
yellow; if of brass, nickel, or stain- 
less steel alloy the coating will re- 
main white. 


Control side of the resistance welder as it was set up on shop floor prior to ship- 
ment to the steel mill 
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WHEN EVERYTHING IS EQUAL 


on the Sirface / 


aang DAY we are faced 


with this problem ...when 


frames and the studied use of 
steel throughout them. Note 


are things that look the same... their heavy cast iron housings, 





not the same. «» Here are some bearing enclosures and shafts; 


motors ... dimensions and ample insulation of the best 
electrical characteristics identical—prices quality, with a big margin for mechanical 


about the same...so what? «» This is what durability. Then you will understand why 


... the cost of a motor can’t be answered by they can handle overloads, shocks and 
quoting price. It can only be computed in strains and do it day in and day out, year 
terms of maintenance costs, operative effi- after year. That mechanical and electrical 
ciency ...and durability. «» On the surface, strength means the reduction of mainte- 
motors look much the same, but nance costs to the minimum 


examine them carefully and and a life beyond that of less 


sturdily constructed motors. 


That is why, today, Allis- 


compare Allis-Chalmers Motors 
with any other motors built. You 


will find that they are the stur- Chalmers Motors excel and 


diest motors on the market— are the most profitable motor 





bar none. Note their cast steel buy on the market. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. builds standard motors of every type 


from 1 h. p. up—also motors for special application 


MOTOR DIVIESEON 
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Steel Trestles 


at 


WO steel trestles are being em- 
ployed at Grand Coulee dam, 
yrand Coulee, Wash., as a means 
for placing concrete. As the work 
progresses, they eventually will span 
the river, only to disappear—buried 
in the huge monolith. As the present 
contract of the Mason, Walsh, Atkin- 
son, Kier Co. calls for 4,500,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, at some stages 
poured at the rate of 12,000 cubic 
yards a day, it was necessary to adopt 
a plan that would permit handling 
the concrete literally in train loads 
of buckets, rather than in individual 
buckets on a cableway, 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the first section of this pair of 
trestles, covering only about half of 
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the distance across the west coffer- 
dam area. Pouring of the concrete 
in blocks is now well advanced in 
that area. The high trestle is on the 
up-stream side and the low one near- 
er the toe of the dam. Trains of cars 
operate on the decks, carrying four 
4-yard buckets of concrete to the car. 
They are run from the mixing plant 
to positions over the particular blocks 
being poured at the time. The buck- 
ets are lifted off the cars by cranes 
and lowered to the forms below. For 
this purpose there are now in opera- 
tion two 11-ton gantry type, hammer- 
head cranes on the upstream trestle 
and one on the lower. In addition, 
there is one whirley, full-revolving 
gantry-type crane on each trestle, 
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ETHOD of pouring the concrete 
blocks is shown in this striking 
night illustration. Note how forms are 
built around some of the columns of 
the trestle which eventually will be 
entirely imbedded in concrete 


To Be Imbedded in Concrete 
Grand Coulee Dam 


each of 11 tons capacity at full boom. 
Eventually, there will be four of each 
in operation. 

Even from the standpoint of a 
bridge across the river, and forget- 
ting the unusual purpose for which 
they are employed, these trestles are 
notable. The upstream one will have 
an ultimate length of 3088 feet, ex- 
clusive of approaches. The lower one 
will be 3000 feet long A total of 
9500 tons of steel will be required. 
Three thousand tons have already 
been used on the present construction 
of 933 feet. 

The construction is in the form of 
towers at 200-foot intervals with 
bents interspersed. The highest bent 
on the upstream side is 195 feet above 
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ped rock, and on the downstream 
side, 120 feet. The structure is de- 
signed for the regular wind loads ac- 
cording to the standards of railroad 
construction, but there is consider- 
ably less batter in the design of the 
pents, it being only %-inch to the 
foot. Also, the unit stresses were in- 
creased over railroad standards by 
15 to 20 per cent, in view of the short 
life of the structure. 

The tower columns are of 14-inch 
wide flange sections, while those of 
the bents are 36-inch. Where the 
span is no greater than 40 feet, the 
floor system is carried on six 36-inch 
wide-flange beams, those under the 
gantry cranes being of silicon steel. 
In the case of 60-foot spans, two plate 
girders are used, along with four of 
the 36-inch silicon steel beams. All 
steel was fabricated by the American 
Bridge Co. and was rolled at the 
Gary, Ind., plant of the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. 


Deck Left Movable 


The heights above mentioned are 
sufficient to enable the contractor to 
complete work to the contract height, 
leaving the deck clear. The deck is 
put on with turn bolts so that it may 
be re-erected later at a higher eleva- 
tion if desired by the succeeding con- 
tractor. The low trestle, however, 
will eventually be flooded when di- 
version takes place through the west 
side area, and the present contractor 
will remove this deck and use it in 
the construction on the other side of 
the river. 

All columns of the structures rest 
on bed rock. As the concrete placing 
progresses upward, all parts of the 
trestle will be buried in the mass. The 
concrete being poured in blucks, of 
maximum dimensions 50 by 50 feet, 
no part of the structure is permitted 
to cross block lines. This added 
somewhat to the intricacy of the de- 
sign, and accounts in part for the col- 
umn lines more nearly approaching 
the vertical, 


Contractor Supplies Men 


It is notable, also, that the con- 
tractor employed his own force in 
erecting the steel work, and they 
soon formed a competent bridge crew, 
working at unaccustomed heights and 
in some stiff wind which swept 
through the gorge. 

Grand Coulee dam is being built 
for the bureau of reclamation and 
under the supervision of its engi- 
neers. F. A. Banks is construction 
engineer in charge for the bureau, 
J. H. Miner is office engineer and A. 
E. Darland field engineer. For the 
Mason, Walsh, Atkinson, Kier Co., 
H. L. Myer is general manager, H. 
M. Slocum is general superintendent, 
C. D. Riddle chief engireer and Don- 
ald Nelson structural engineer. 
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Blast Furnace Efficiency 


80 Per Cent, Studies Show 


Efficiencies of over 80 per cent, 
based on consumption of coke, are 
being obtained in modern American 
blast furnaces, according to certain 
research studies made by the research 
laboratories of the United States 
Steel Corp. at Kearny, N. J., ana 
mentioned by Dr. John Johnston, di 
rector of research for the Steel cor- 
poration, in an address before mem- 
bers of the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society for Metals, May 4. 

Speaking on the subject, ‘‘Trends 
in Metallurgical Research,’ Dr. John 
ston cited that the above studies may 
change appreciably the conception of 
the blast furnace as an inefficient 
iron ore reduction method, and may 
alter the picture considerably as far 
as some of the projected direct-reduc 
tion or low-temperature reduction 
methods are concerned. 

Dr. Johnston foresaw increasing 
opportunities for research men and 
metallurgists in the future and indi- 


cated that present researchers are 


coming into better accord on subjects 
over which much contention has ex- 
isted. 


Steel Improves Appearance 


Of Home Heating Units 


Conversion of residence basements 
into beauty spots is opening new 
avenues of business for manufac 
turers of air conditioning equipment 
and for sheet metal men, Tom Byrd, 
development department, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., told 


UMPING a 4 

cubic yard bucket 

of concrete as it is held 

in position by one of 

the large cranes on the 
trestle 
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a group recently at Michigan State 
college, Lansing, Mich. 

Current practice of furnishing 
recreation rooms in basements is 
causing home owners to demand at- 
tractive heating and _ ventilating 
equipment, he said. 

Mr. Byrd cited the new applica- 
tions of smooth, shiny cold rolled 
steel sheets for furnace casings, and 
the growing use of polished stainless 
steel for trimming exterior portions. 
The result, he said, is a furnace that 
is greatly improved in appearance 
and suitable in any type of residence. 

He also commented favorably upon 
the use of stainless steel in furnace 
construction, where scaling and se- 
vere corrosion at exceptionally high 
degrees of heat are encountered. 
Stainless withstands temperatures 
600 to 800 degrees higher than those 
permitted with mild steel, he em- 
phasized. 


Develops New Cutting Oil 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co, Ine., 26 
Broadway, New York, has developed 
a true soluble cutting oil containing 
active sulphur. Superiority is claimed 
for this new product in the machining 
of a wide range of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. Known as S/V Sol- 
vac Oil S, the new product is de- 
scribed in pending patent applica- 
tions. 

It is said to have high cooling abili- 
ty, thus making it especially applica- 
ble with high cutting speeds. It also 
has greater pressure-resisting char- 
acteristics, making its use desirable 


for use in cutting the new alloys 
which are featured by unusual 
strength, toughness and hardness. 




















THE HIGH-FREQUENCY ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT USED WITH AJAX-NORTHRUP 
PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART IN DEVELOP- 
ING NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS 





Dependable, Low-upkeep | 
Equipment for Ajax-Northrup a 
Electric Furnaces ay 


Co-operating closely with the Ajax Electrothermic 
Corporation, General Electric has developed a line 
of electric apparatus which exactly meets the re- 
quirements of Ajax-Northrup high-frequency in- 
duction heating and melting equipments. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY CONVERTER SETS — From 
the large 1250-kva converter set shown in 
ee . the background to the small set shown at the 
left, we can supply the right converter set 
for your Ajax-Northrup furnace —a set built 
for long life and consistently low maintenance. 


CONTROL & SWITCHGEAR — Another product 
of this co-operation is the complete line of 
dependable control and switchgear for the 
operation and protection of the frequency- 
converter set and the furnace. Each unit is 
co-ordinated in design with the set with 
which it operates. 


3. fe CAPACITORS — By using G-E capacitors with 
— your high-frequency induction furnaces, you 
are assured of greater economy. These 





capacitors have an excellent service record. 
They're compact and thoroughly dependable. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


170-34 
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LLY.) WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


~ Ary aes 
Cony Wy AJAX-NORTHRUP FURNACES 


@ Westinghouse has worked hand in hand with 
the Ajax Electrothermic Corporation of many 
successful high-frequency coreless induction 
furnace installations, supplying high quality 
electrical equipment to match the standard of 


: Ajax installations. 


Westinghouse induction type generators are high- 
ly efficient. guiet in operation, with remarkable 


records for low maintenance. 


The meters and switches 0” Westinghouse 
switchboards are adequately designed, and tested 


for high frequency operation. 


When you buy an Ajax furnace, insure the same 


high quality for the entire installation— specify 


Westinghouse electrical equipment. 


Westinghouse 











etallurgists Report on 


urrent Research Studies at 


Regional Meeting 


PROGRAM of six high-grade 

technical papers dealing with 

austenitic grain size in steel, 
austenitic stainless alloys, invisible 
rays in modern engineering, grind- 
ing cracks in hardened tool steels, 
and welding, proved stimulating to 
more than 150 members of the Le- 
high Valley, Southern Tier, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, York and Penn 
State chapters of the American So- 
ciety for Metals attending the sec- 
ond biennial interchapter meeting at 
Pennsylvania State college, State 
College, Pa., May 1-2. 

The school of mineral industries 
of the college co-operated in the pro- 
gram, which consisted of a technical 
session Friday afternoon, an infor- 
mal dinner and entertainment in the 
evening, and a second technical ses- 
sion on Saturday morning. The 
initial technical session was opened 
with welcomes from Prof. D. F. Me 
Farland, head, department of metal- 
lurgy, and Dean Edward Steidle, 
school of mineral industries. R. S. 
Archer, metallurgist, Republic Steel 
Corp., Chicago, and national presi- 
dent, American Society for Metals, 
presided. 

Presenting the first paper on ‘“‘Aus 
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tenitic Grain Size; Estimation and 
Significance,’’ Edgar C. Bain, assist- 
ant to vice president, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, and national 
vice president, American Society for 
Metals, stated that certain proper- 
ties and behaviors of heat treated 
steel are not predictable from ordi- 
nary chemical analysis. It has been 
found that these subtle differences 
among similar steels relate to the 
transformation characteristics, large- 
ly controlled by the austenitic grain 
size established in heating prior to 
quenching or cooling. 

Fine grains of austenite, upon 
transforming, yield tougher heat 
treated structures than do _ the 
coarser grains; the tendency to crack 
is less, and the critical quenching 
speed for hardening is higher for the 
same composition having the finer 
austenite grains. 

As austenite forms from ferrite 
and carbide upon heating, it assumes 
the customary form of all solid met- 
als, that of polyhedral grains. So 
long as carbide particles remain 
they do not grow large, and they are 
kept small also by certain refrac- 
tory nonmetallic dispersions, said 
Mr. Bain. At higher temperature, 
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REPRESENTATIVES of six chap- 

ters of the American Society for 

Metals assembled on steps of the Min- 

eral Industries building at Pennsylvania 

State college during the recent meeting 
at State College, Pa. 


such grains coarsen with attendant 
changes in properties of resultant 
transformation products. 

Grain size is not determined di- 
rectly in the austenite at the elevat- 
ed temperature at which it exists, 
but instead upon the structure re- 
sulting from its decomposition. This 
is made possible by the fact that the 
grain boundaries constitute the loci 
of first action; pro-eutectoid ferrite, 
pro-euctectoid carbide, or the first 
formation of fine pearlite begins in 
the grain boundaries. 

Accordingly, continued Mr. Bain, 
a polished and etched specimen will 
reveal the grains by virtue of the 
contrast in appearance between net- 
work and grain bodies. Further- 
more, suitably etched martensite 
faithfully reveals the size of the par- 
ent austenite grains from which it 
formed by a difference in darkening 
of the several orientations 

The speaker defined the units for 
reporting grain size and set forth 
the details of technique for grain 
size determination in various steels 
with a classification of their effects 
and significance. The relation be- 
tween the texture of the fracture of 
hardened steel and prior austenite 
grain size was given in a chart. 


ARIANTS influencing the auste- 
VY nitic grain size as determined 
by standard methods was the subject 
of a paper presented by R. Schempp 
and C. L. Shapiro, metallurgist and 
assistant metallurgist, respectively, 
Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Data presented in this paper pointed 
out and defined some of the variants 
which may influence the austenitic 
vrain size rating on steels as eval- 


. 
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DD shock load and vibration to an extremely severe steady load—and you have a set 
of conditions that tests the strength and endurance of any bearing. It is under such 
conditions that NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION ROLLER BEARINGS show their superiority. 


Equipped with solid cylindrical rollers between cylindrical races, NORMA-HOFFMANN 
ROLLER BEARINGS provide maximum load contact area~—-which means correspondingly 
increased capacity for both steady loads and overloads, together with greater shock resis- 


tance than any other type of single-row bearing affords. 


Moreover, they employ a heavy-duty, balanced, extruded bronze retainer—riding on the 
inner ring shoulders and relieving the rollers of its weight—that insures added durability. 
And their PRECISION qualities make them suitable alike for low and high speeds. .... ° 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


VRMA-AVFFMAN 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 
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uated by the more common and 
generally known methods for the de- 
termination of the austenite grain 
size in ferrous materials. 

Results of the authors’ studies, 
which were carried out chiefly on 
straight carbon tool steels, show that 
factors such as prior structural con- 
ditions and hot or cold mechanical 
deformation will materially influence 
grain growth, thereby affecting the 
results and interpretations of the 
austenite grain size rating as ob- 
tained by the usual methods of 
grain size testing and especially by 
the McQuaid-Ehn test. 

Grain growth as encountered in 
the heating of ferrous materials was 
demonstrated to be a _ function of 
time, temperature and particle size. 
Mr. Schempp employed photomicro- 
graphs to show a few interesting fea- 
tures of the transformation of alpha 
to gamma iron in high-carbon tool 
steels. 

Discussing the papers of Mr. Bain 
and Mr. Schempp, C. H. Herty Jr., 
research department, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., empha- 
sized the point that grain size 
should be considered as that grain 
size desired or required in the steel 
when it is used and not some grain 
size specified by an arbitrary test. 
Hardenability of a steel, he said, is 
dependent upon the grain surface of 
the steel. 

Dr. R. F. Mehl, head, department 
of metallurgy, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, stated that 
exact reasons for certain metallur- 
gical phenomena are not known. One 
of the problems for which the an- 
swer is not known is why grains 
grow under certain conditions. 

Referring to the paper by Mr. 
Schempp, Dr. C. R. Austin, associate 
professor of metallurgy, Pennsyl- 
vania State college, commented that 
metallurgists should go slow in ac- 
cepting tests at room temperature 
and etching at elevated temperatures 
to explain austenitic grain size. He 
further urged a clarification of nom- 
enclature and suggested the use of 
the term ‘‘mixed” grain size for 
‘“‘complex”’ grain size. 


ETALLURGISTS should know 
M whether the properties of the 
material to be used will meet the 
specifications without difficulty, said 
Dr. V. N. Krivobok, professor of 
metallurgy, Carnegie institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, and 
ciate director of research, Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., in pre- 
senting a paper, ‘‘Austenitic Stain- 
less Alloys; Their Properties and 
Characteristics.”’ R. <A. Lincoln, 
member of research laboratories, Al- 
legheny Steel Co., collaborated in 
the preparation of this paper. 

Properties of the material can be 
varied greatly by altering the con- 
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centration of the alloying elements, 
asserted the speaker. In alloys of 
the 18-8 chrome-nickel type, the con- 
stituents, at equilibrium, have been 
determined, but not by their rela- 
tive amounts, The literature con- 
tains practically nothing on this type 
of work and no data on the relation 
of mechanical properties upon con- 
centration can be found. It has 
been shown that nickel acts as a sta- 
bilizer for the austenitic character of 
the alloys. 

Austenitic alloys which are fairly 
easy to decompose will have prop- 
erties differing from those austenitic 
alloys in equilibrium, because of the 
formation of different phase, con- 
tinued Dr. Krivobok. In this regard, 
the manner of decomposition is of 
no consequence. By adusting the ra- 
tio of alloying elements, certain com- 
bination of physical properties could 
be obtained which could not be found 
in the alloy of another composition. 
The physical properties of these 
types of alloys bear no definite rela- 
tion to their surface hardness. 


Tests Are Correlated 


In the experimental procedure, the 
author pointed out, all the specimens 
were made in the same manner to in- 
sure complete uniformity, the only 
difference being in the alloy content 
and in the amount of carbon present. 
After a series of working and an- 
nealing operations, the specimens 
were obtained in the soft condition. 
In this condition, the variable in de- 
termining the characteristics of the 
alloy is eliminated, and it is possible 
to duplicate this condition so as to 
get the same properties. Each of the 
various types of specimens were 
tested and the results obtained were 
correlated as to the effect of the con- 
centration of the various alloying 
elements on the physical properties 
of the material. 

W. H. Eisenman, national secre 
tary, American Society for Metals, 
Cleveland, presided at the dinner 
meeting attended by 200. 
on this occasion were President Ar- 
cher; Dean Steidle; and Adrian O. 
Morse, executive secretary and as- 
sistant to the president in charge of 
resident instruction, Pennsylvania 
State college. Present and past na- 
tional officers and officers of local 
chapters of the American Society for 
Metals were introduced. 


Speakers 


MOST interesting paper on ‘‘In 
PA vinic Rays in Modern Engi 
neering” by Dr. Gilbert E. Doan, as- 
sociate professor of metallurgy, Le- 
high university, Bethlehem, Pa., 
opened the second technical session 
on Saturday morning. Jerome 
Strauss, vice president in charge of 
research and development, Vanadium 
Corp. of America, Bridgeville, Pa., 
and vice chairman of the Pittsburgh 
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chapter of the society, presided as 
chairman of this meeting. 

After a brief survey of the known 
electromagnetic rays of the spectrum 
and of their probable nature, Dr, 
Doan mentioned new uses of a dozen 
or so of these rays in modern engi- 
neering and with the use of slides 
illustrated some of the more spec- 
tacular applications. Use of gamma 
rays and X-rays in the inspection and 
study of metals was dwelt upon at 
some length. Thie chief purpose of 
this paper was to assemble and cor- 
relate information which often is 
scattered and abstract in the lay 
mind. 


Uses of Rays Widespread 


At the outset, the speaker pointed 
out that visible rays making up the 
visible spectrum constitute only one 
relatively small section of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum. Cosmic rays 
and gamma rays are the babies of 
the wave family and are at the ex- 
treme end of the range—the long elec- 
tric waves are at the opposite end. 
All rays travel at the same speed, 
namely, the speed of light. 

Beginning with the waves of long- 
est length or lowest frequency, and 
moving toward those of shortest 
length or highest frequency, Dr. 
Doan named the various types of 
waves and stated their principal uses 
as known today. 

Long electric rays are used for in- 
duction melting of metals and pros- 
pecting for ores. Hertzian or radio 
waves are utilized in the guidance 
of airplanes and in creating artificial 
fever for treatment of disease. Infra 
red rays are made use of in the 
infra red sextant for directing the 
course of ships; in long distance 
photography; and photography in 
darkness, 

Visible rays making up the visible 
spectrum are used in connection with 
photoelectric cells for which hun- 
dreds of applications have been found 
in controlling the opening of doors, 
operating conveyors, heating of 
metals and the like. Ultraviolet 
rays have been applied to microscopy, 
to detecting of forgeries, and to 
biology. 

X-rays are used in the modifica- 
tion of plant life, treatment of dis- 
ease, and testing for the soundness 
of objects. Gamma rays are a type 
of X-rays, but are more penetrating, 
are more portable, are less scatter- 
ing and cause less fogging than X- 
rays. X-rays are used extensively in 
determining the crystal structure of 
metals, and Dr. Doan explained brief- 
ly the mechanics of the method. 


TIMELY paper on “Grinding 
A Stresses and Grinding Cracks in 
Hardened and Ground Oil-Hardening 
Tool Steels and some Observations 
on the Nature of Ground Surfaces,” 
was presented by J. G. Morrison, 

(Please turn to Page 79) 
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HEN a customer keeps coming back time and again 
for our bearings—we must be doing a pretty good 
job of making them.”’ 


And why shouldn’t these men be proud of the marvelous 
bearings they are producing. When you consider that because 
of their insistence on perfection and as a result of unusual 
plant facilities and resourcefulness, Steel men are coming 
more and more to Bantam for roller bearing requirements— 
it’s something of which to be proud. In fact, Bantam Roller 
Bearings have gained such acceptance that in 1935 there were— 


" MORE NEW BANTAM INSTALLATIONS LISTED 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED! 


From the user’s standpoint there’s a definite reason for this. 
It’s proved performance! Are you ready to buy bearings? If 
so, why not follow the majority? Try Bantams just once! 
The saving in maintenance costs and avoidance of frequent 
and costly delay will certainly be gratifying. Write today 
outlining your requirements, or ask us to have a Bantam 
Engineer call. 



























































Four Row Bearing just shipped to one of 
the world’s leading mills. O. D. 51”—1.D. 
30”— W. 252” 

































*Iron & Steel Engineer 
September, 1935 


THE BANTAM BALL BEARING CO. 


(Subsidiary of The Torrington Co.) 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


CHICAGO YOUNGSTOWN DETROIT NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ROCHESTER, N. Y. SEATTLE 
TOLEDO WASHINGTON, D, C. MILWAUKEE HARTFORD INDIANAPOLIS 


In Canada— Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Montreal 


TAKE YOUR TOUGHEST BEARING JOB TO BANTAM 
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Selection, Application and Use of 


Finishes for Metals 


llI—The Organic Coatings (continued) 


HIS is the second and concluding 

installment of Part III of the 

Selection, Application and Use of 
Finishes for Metals series. The first 
installment, which appeared in the 
April 27 issue of Street, included a 
general discussion of the field of ap- 
plication of organic finishes and a 
more detailed discussion of the use 
of paint and varnish. This install 
ment covers the use of enamels, 
lacquers, lacquer enamels and nov 
elty coatings. 


Enamels 


HE advantages of synthetic resins 
| Pe much more’ apparent 
when enamels (pigmented var- 
nishes) are considered, as they are 
widely used to finish machine parts, 
parts which are handled or other 
parts which must be protected and at 
the same time be provided with hard 
finishes to resist abrasion, alcohol, 
perspiration, gasoline, and other con- 
ditions in the field. 

Synthetic resin white enamels are 
now available which can be baked at 
250 degrees Fahr. for two hours to 
produce porcelain-like white finishes 
which are not only hard and wear 
resistant but at the same time are 
sufficiently resistant to grease and 
perspiration to make their use prac- 
tical on refrigerators. The degree of 
hardness obtainable with these light 
colored synthetic enamels in con- 
junction with their color and gloss 
retention properties are examples of 
the advantages obtainable with 
synthetic resins. In general, the 
alkyd type resins are employed 
where color retention is of im- 
portance while the phenolic types 
are used where moisture resistance 
is of primary concern. 

In the finishing of automobiles, 
the low baking synthetic enamels 
are being used to advantage by some 
manufacturers. In this ease, the 
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thermal plasticity of certain resins 
is used to advantage. After the coat 
ing is applied, baked and sanded to 
remove specks, it has been found 
possible to remove the sanding 
seratches by rebaking for a_ short 
period during which the secondary 
flow of the coating not only obliter- 
ates the sanding marks but also 
leaves such a glossy surface that the 
final polishing operation, usually 
necessary when lacquer finishes are 
employed is not required. 


Synthetics Improve Enamels 


In general, the synthetic enamels 
have better adherence’ than the 
enamels using natural resins and 
can therefore be used over smoother 
surfaces with safety. The necessity 
for roughing treatments such as sand 
or grit blasting, sand papering and 
scratch brushing is considerably 
lessened when synthetic enamels are 
used. On the other hand the enamels 
containing synthetic resins are much 
more susceptible to the presence of 
oil or greasy contaminants on the 
surface to be finished than enamels 
in which natural resins are used. 
The natural resin enamels are mis- 
cible with small amounts of machine 
oil or slushing grease and their ad- 
herence is only slightly affected 
thereby while the synthetic enamels 
now available lose adherence and 
show oil spots to an objectionable 
extent with only a faint trace of con- 
taminating oily residue on_ the 
surface being finished. 

The synthetic enamels are compe- 
titive in drying time with nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers for finishing factory 
produced articles. While the lac- 
quers dry in minutes, an hour or so 


of drying is usually required before , 


safe handling. The synthetics can 
be foree dried at relatively low 
temperatures (150 to 225 degrees 
Fahr.) for 15 minutes or more and 
the finished parts can be handled 
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immediately after cooling. It should 
be noted that these temperatures 
are low enough to permit inexpensive 
oven construction such as_ unin- 
sulated sheet metal walls with unit 
type heaters. 

In addition to drying, the matter 
of thickness of coat and _ flowing 
properties are worthy of considera- 
tion. The synthetic enamels can be 
applied heavier and fewer coats are 
usually necessary than in the case 
of lacquers. The lacquers are infer- 
ior to the synthetic enamels in flow- 
ing out properties and in their 
ability to mask base metal imper- 
fections. One defect of currently 
available synthetic enamels’ which 
will probably decrease in magnitude 
as their development proceeds, is 
that they tend to wrinkle if too 
heavy coats are applied and are 
more subject to ‘‘orange peel” than 
lacquers. 

An interesting comparison of a 
lacquer finishing system versus a 
synthetic enamel system was made 
by a large manufacturer of high- 
cabinets. The 
lacquer system in use consisted of 
one coat of iron oxide primer baked 
at 300 degrees Fahr. for one hour 
followed by two coats of lacquer. 
This system was compared with two 
coats of synthetic enamel baked 
under various conditions. The dur- 
ability tests which consisted of 
periodic determination of physical 
properties with age as well as cor- 
rosion test showed that the two 
coat synthetic system was appreci- 
ably _ better. The cost analysis 
showed that the synthetic system 
was cheaper even though a vapor 
degreasing was necessary for the 


grade sheet steel 


synthetic enamel system which was 
not required for the lacquer system 


Lacquers 


LEAR lacquer, which consists 
C usually of nitrocellulose, resins, 
plasticizers and thinners, finds its 
largest use these days in the pro- 
tection from tarnish of metals and 
metallic coatings subject to indoor 
exposure. The lacquers differ in dry- 
ing characteristics from the organic 
finishing materials already discussed 
in that there is virtually no oxida- 
tion or polymerization involved, The 
drying or hardening is essentially by 
evaporation and since rapidly evapo- 
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rating solvents are usually used, the 
drying of lacquers is a matter of 
minutes as compared with hours or 
days for varnishes, enamels and 
paints. 

In a lacquer, the nitrocellulose so 
lution corresponds to the drying oil 
in a paint in that it is a film form- 
ing material which is suitable for 
pigmentation. The films formed with 
nitrocellulose alone are very strong 
but have little adherence when ap- 
plied to metals and it is usually cus 
tomary therefore to mix resins with 
the nitrocellulose to improve ad- 
herence. In addition the 
rate of straight nitrocellulose is high 
which would cause cracking or peel- 
ing soon after drying, so compatible 
soft materials (plasticizers ) are 
added to increase the flexibility of 
the film and combat the cracking 
tendency. The development of 
synthetic resins has provided the 
plasticizing resins which combine 
both long time _ plasticization and 
promotion of adherence. 

The development of 
resins has made possible a wider 
range of properties in lacquer films 
than was feasible with the natural 
resins. In the early days. of 
lacquer, it was necessary to use 
several times as much nitrocellulose 
as resin but some of the synthetic 
resins are sO much more compatible 
with the nitrated cotton that the 
proportions can now be reversed to 
gain the advantages of lower flam- 
mability of dried films, greater thick- 
ness per coat, better color stability, 
improved moisture resistance, and 
more flexible and better adhering 
lacquers. 


shrinkage 


synthetic 


Solvents Carefully Selected 
The mixture of materials which 
constitutes a lacquer requires a mix 
ture of solvents for proper solution. 


The individual lacquer constituents 
often require different solvents and 
these must be carefully’ selected 
with respect to their evaporation 


rates in order that all the constitu- 
ents remain in proper solution as the 
film dries. 

In addition to the solvents, it is 
customary to employ diluents which 
are miscible with the various 
tions but which function not as 
solvents but as liquids to 
control consistency. If the evapora 
tion rate of a lacquer thinner is too 
fast, the part being finished will be 
cooled to a temperature below the 
dew point at times 
amounts of water may be 
on the 
occurs 


solu 


low-cost 


and smal! 
condensed 
surface. If this 
before the film is dry (as 
will happen relative 
humidity is high) the nitrocellulose 
will be thrown out of solution 
we have the milky haze 
known as “blushing.”’ Blushing can 
be eliminated by the addition of 
higher boiling solvents to slow down 
the rate of This may 
be done either in the original forma 


lacquered 
when the 


and 


commonly 


evaporation. 
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tion of the lacquer, or by the use of 
modified thinners in periods of high 
humidity, the modified thinners 


being somewhat richer in higher 
boiling solvents. 
Lacquer Enamels 
lacquers are widely 


IGMENTED 
P vce for finishing 


and ‘various household 
have never been popular for 
tural use. Until the advent of 
synthetic enamels, the lacquer 
enamels were the first organic finish 
ing materials to have good color re- 


automobiles 
articles but 
struc- 


tention in light shades. In fact the 
current popularity of light and 
bright colors in finishes was made 


possible by the lacquer enamels. 
From an application standpoint, 


the outstanding property of lacquers 


is their rapid drying time. This 
varies from less than a minute to 
10 or 15 minutes depending on the 


The rapid drying re- 
sults in relatively dustfree films and 
appreciable savings in sanding and 
polishing where a perfect surface is 
desired. Furthermore, 
are easily removed and 


thinners used. 


lacquer films 
repaired as 
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the drying is principally by evapora- 
tion and the dry film is readily solu 
ble again in the proper solvents, Due 
to their rapid setting characteristics, 
the lacquer enamels do not have 
filling properties. When a 
perfect surface is wanted, as on auto- 
mobiles or refrigerators, it is cus 
tomary to use surfacers, which are 
smooth before applying the 
final color coats. Lacquer surfacers 


good 


sanded 


are highly pigmented lacquers which 
are crumbly or brittle so they can be 
sanded with a minimum of effort. 
While the surface perfection required 
often makes the use of surfacers 
necessary, their use should be mini 
avoided if pos- 
interemediate 
coat considerably from the 
durability of a finish. Many finish 
failures can be traced to the gener- 
ous employment of a brittle surfacer 
between an adequately 
topcoat. 


completely 
brittle 


imized or 
sible since a 


detracts 


sandwiched 
flexible primer and 

The development of practical lac- 
quer enamels was an important fac- 
tor in making the mass production of 
inexpensive automobiles possible. In 
the days before lacquer, the elapsed 
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time interval in the finishing of an 
automobile body was measured in 
weeks as compared with hours by 
present methods. At current pro- 
duction rates, the additional expense 
involved in the tremendous floor 
space and in the huge inventories 
necessary in connection with the 
enameling of bodies would not only 
hamper manufacturing considerably 
but would at the same time appre- 
ciably increase the cost of the prod- 
uct, 

The original lacquer enamels were 
either brittle or became brittle after 
a relatively short life. This defect 
has been overcome to such an extent 
that lacquers are now available for 
finishing prefinished stock which can 
be formed or embossed after finish- 
ing without showing film breaks or 
noticeable loss in adhesion. Due to 
their hardness of film and high film 
strength, lacquers can be buffed and 
are therefore widely used for name- 
plates and decorative faceplates. 


Miscellaneous Finishes 


HE most widely known resin so 

lutions probably are shellac and 
asphalt. The primary use of shellac 
is for finishing wood but it finds 
appreciable use on metals for coat- 
ing transformer laminations where 
its insulating properties are of value. 

The asphalt and bituminous paints 
are usually simple solutions of these 
materials in solvents although as- 
phalts are widely used in bright 
black high baking japans in which 
case they function as resins. The 
asphalt solutions are useful as cor- 
rosion protective primers and as 
acid-resisting coatings. 

The asphalt and bituminous mate- 
rials are also applied hot in many 
cases to protect underground struc- 
tures from corrosion. In such cases 
coatings as thick as %-inch are used 
at times with embedded fabrics to 
restrain the coating from flowing 
due to heat or earth pressure. The 
electrical insulating properties of the 
asphalts and bitumens as well as 
their impermeability to water, make 
them particularly useful for such 
purposes. 

Water emulsions of asphalts are 
available for use as protective coat 
ings and are sparticularly suited for 
application to wet structures and 
concrete, These emulsions are in 
teresting in that they will not re 
emulsify after drying, when again 
brought into contact with water. 


Novelty Coatings 


wide color 

range available in organic coat 
ings, the novelty finishes provide a 
variety of surface textures which are 
not only pleasant to the eye but also 
useful in other ways. Several typical 
examples of the effects which may be 


e ADDITION to the 
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obtained are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The novelty 
finishes fall naturally into two 
classes, those produced by special 
application methods and those in 
which novelty is dependent on formu- 
lation. 

The first class of novelty finishes 
includes spotted or shaded finishes, 
veiled finishes, mottled finishes, 
fiock finishes and imitation repro- 
ductions of wood grain, marble, and 
the like. 

By the use of an artist’s air brush, 
it is possible to shade finishes with 
contrasting or harmonizing colors. 
It is possible by this means to pro- 
duce an_ excellent simulation of 
verdigree bronze, old brass and other 
metals, using lacquers or enamels. 

Veiled finishes are produced by 
spraying a stringy material over a 
suitable base coat. The patterns are 
usually random and are _ therefore 
useful in masking base metal im- 
perfections. 

Mottled finishes (color mottles) 
are also produced by manipulation of 
spraying conditions. In this case, a 
pressure feed spray gun is used and 
the feed pressure is adjusted to sup- 
ply the nozzle with more material 
than it can atomize. The mottling 
material is therefore expelled from 
the gun in small drops, the size of 
which can be easily and closely con- 
trolled by adjustment of the feed and 
atomizing pressures. 


Base Metal Defects Masked 


Flock finishes are produced by 
spraying cotton or rayon flock onto 
the tacky surface of a previously ap- 
plied slow setting and sticky enamel. 
(Synthetic enamels are usually 
used). The result is a suede surface 
of a good order of durability and 
quite suitable for such items as lamp 
bases in place of felt. In addition 
to flock, such materials as ground 
cork, sand or minute glass beads 
have been used with novel and pleas- 
ing results. 

Wood grain or marble patterns 
can be produced by working from 
printing plates of the desired design. 
Typical systems usually consist of a 
suitable primer and color coat to 
which the reproduction is’ trans- 
ferred by means of a gelatin roller. 
Clear coats are then applied to pro- 
tect the pattern as well as to give 
the finish the desired depth of ap- 
pearance. 

In the second class of novelty fin- 
ishes are the wrinkle finishes, the 
crystal finishes and the crackle fin- 
ishes, 

The wrinkle finishes are baked 
finishes obtainable in all colors in- 
cluding white, whose surface wrink- 
les during baking, These _ finishes 
present a pleasing appearance and 
at the same time are of sufficiently 
rough texture to mask minor base 
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metal defects. They are particularly 
suitable for finishing castings where 
all except the most superficial of 
grinding can be eliminated and stil] 
permit the production of a _ good- 
lcoking finished article. Various de- 
grees of wrinkle and gloss can be 
obtained. 

There are several types of crystal- 
lizing finishes available. One type 
is a baking finish which crystallizes 
if baked in a fouled atmosphere 
such as can be obtained in a gas 
fired oven. Such materials can be 
obtained in a wide range of dark 
colors. The second type of crystal- 
lizing finsh is lacquer, usually clear, 
whose crystal formation is the re- 
sult of precipitation during drying 
of the crystallizing element. Quite 
a range of crystal structures can be 
obtained in this type of material. 
The air drying erystallizing finishes 
are not as durable as the baked 
wrinkled or crystallized finishes. 

The crackle finishes are used to 
simulate leather. Such finishes pull 
themselves apart during drying so 
as to show the undercoat through 
the cracks. By suitable color com- 
binations pleasant effects can be ob- 
tained. Clear topeoats are usually 
employed to improve the durability 
of such coatings. 


Summary 


It can be seen from the above that 
the organic finishes provide a wide 
range of appearance, application con- 
ditions, physical properties and cor- 
rosion resistance. They are much 
more independent of base materials 
than the metallic coatings and much 
larger in number. It should be kept 
in mind that the organic finishing 
art is a very active one which 
changes so rapidly that frequent 
surveys should be made to take full 
advantage of current developments. 

Part IV of this series, which will 
deal with the surface conversion fin- 
ishes, will start in an early issue of 
STEEL, 


PLATE BEARING SURFACES 


Wear resistance of bearing sur- 
faces of shafts, spindles and crank- 
shafts can be increased by the use 
of chromium plate. The usual pro- 
cedure is to grind the surface under- 
size, plate oversize and grind to size. 
Such bearings would have withstood 
the recent flood without losing their 
mirror surfaces or becoming rusty 
and rough. 


CHROME PLATING CASTINGS 


Manufacturers who plate chrom- 
ium on iron castings will find that 
many of their plating difficulties will 
disappear if they instruct the foundry 
to add nickel or some other material 
to the iron to close up the grain. 
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Power Drives 








Silencing Drives 


N A SPECIAL machine an open 
O gear reduction with an idler 
gear between to give the proper 
center distances and same direction 
of rotation became extremely noisy 
as the teeth wore. Grease lubrica 
tion did not silence this loose metal 
to-metal contact. 

Two alternative methods of silence 
ing the drive were suggested: To 
use a nonmetallic idler or to replace 
the gears with a silent belt drive 
Length of shaft did not provide suf 
ficient space for enclosed — silent 
chain. 

The gears were badly worn so 
that, if a nonmetallic idler gear had 
been used, replacement of both driv 
ing and driven gears would have been 
advisable. 

The solution, as adopted, was to 
use V-belts on pressed steel sheaves. 
As this drive reversed under load 
the lighter steel sheaves provided 
less flywheel effect to be overcome 
ai the point of reversal. secause of 
the reversal the rated capacity ol 
the V-belts installed was increased 
25 per cent above the normal capac 
ity usually provided for a_ similar 
drive operating continuously in the 
same direction. As the center dis 
tances were fixed, a flat belt drive 
probably would have required an 
idler to maintain tension. 


¢ ¢ . 


Flywheels on Lineshafts 


chine designers have long realized 
the importance of a flywheel on ma 
chines subjected to pulsations or re 
ciprocating motions, to provide suffi 
cient momentum to carry the rota 
tion past the point of shock or re- 
versal. Lack of sufficient flywheel 
capacity necessitates the application 


thes ieauiee engineers and ma- 


of more power to drive machines past 
these points. Larger motors, however, 
i 


do not give the same smoothness i 
operation as does a _ properly pro- 
portioned flywheel, and in addition 
add to the cost of operation and 
overhead, 

Some experiments in textile mills, 
where a slight variation in speed may 
result in a broken thread, have in- 
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dicated that excellent advantages il 
smoothness of operation and free- 
dom from breakage result from plac 
ing a flywheel on the lineshaft. Ma- 
chine shop equipment is not so sensi 
tive to slight variations in speed 
However, in many heavily loaded 
lineshaft drives the shock load, such 
as of starting a heavy cut, applying 
the load in polishing or grinding, 
stamping, punching, cr other shock 
operations, may synchronize On sey 
eral machines. In some cases the re- 
sultant drop in speed is noticeable. 


When cast iron pulleys were used 
on lineshafts their weight gave con- 
siderable flywheel effect; light steel 
pulleys have little such effect. 

A few years ago an eastern shop 
installed a flywheel on a_ heavily 
loaded lineshaft driving a group of 
punch presses cutting and forming 
a nonmetallic material. While no ac- 
curate tests were made on _ speeds 
and power consumption before and 
after (an ammeter and a tachometer 
of the recording type would have 
been necessary to cbtain reliable 
data), the engineer in charge was 
well satisfied that the flywheel im 
proved operation. 

When installing a flywheel on a 
lineshaft, place it near a hanger and 
install another hanger on the other 
side so that it is supported and does 
not add a bending stress to the shaft 
Obviously the flywheel should be well 
balanced and be operated within safe 
peripheral speeds. 

The editors of Sree, would appre- 
ciate hearing from any readers who 
have experimented with flywheels on 
lineshaft drives. 


« S ¢ 


Maintenance Rivalry 


IVALRY between departments is 
a good thing, if it is controlled 


and handled properly But when 
rivalry gets to a point where it fos 
ters ill-will between departments to 
such an extent that they are out to 
‘vet’ each other the plant suffers at 
least intangible if not real damage 
Such happens occasionally where the 
control of the electrical and mechan 
ical departments is placed under two 
entirely independent heads Condi 
tions may be made worse when one 


of these heads is considerably higher 
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in rank than the other. This may 
not give the man lower in rank an 
equal opportunity to defend his men 
and their contentions, 

An excellent example of this is 
shown in a certain plant. One par- 
ticular drive failed frequently in one 
of the mechanical elements, due to 
sudden and uncontrollable stoppage. 
Many types of drive are subject to 
such hazard but by careful co-ordi- 
nation of electrical and mechanical 
protections damage should be neglig- 
able. Unless so co-ordinated the 
weakest element fails. 

In this case a motor was used 
which was rated considerably higher 
than necessary for ordinary loads on 
this drive with the overload relays 
set at the corresponding point for the 
size of the motor when operating at 
full load with normal overloads. As 
a result when a stoppage occurred 
the motor plugged along until some- 
thing gave, and it was not the motor. 

Arguments never got anywhere. 
“You tend to your end and we'll 
tend to ours. It was your end that 
failed, not ours.’ Judging from out- 
ward appearances the electrical de- 
partment was right However, 
trouble always shows up in the part 
of least mechanical strength which 
may be far removed from the cause 
or where the remedy should be ap- 
plied. 

Overload protection adjusted to 
the normal load with slight overload 
allowances to handle variations in 
load would have taken care of this 
problem easily and economically. 
Passing the buck instead of co-oper 
ating to solve a problem was expen 
sive. <A single head over both de 
partments, who understood the limi 
tations of drives, probably would 
have obtained results after the sec 
ond failure. If he did not know what 
to do the engineering representative 
of a manufacturer of control equip 
ment could have solved the problem 
and made the proper recommenda 


tions 
> + + 


Drives which give long life, low 
maintenance, freedom from interrup- 
tions to production, ard have efficient 
transmitting capacity are the most 
economical in the long run, The type 
depends upon the requirements, 
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Foresees Wide Application for New 
Low-Alloy High-Tensile Steels 


OW-ALLOY, high-yield strength 

steels, designed to be used in the 

‘‘as-rolled”’ condition, are due to 
supplant ordinary mild steel in a 
large percentage of its applications, 
in the opinion of one prominent au 
thority. He summarizes his conclu 
sions as follows: 

High-yield strength steels meet 
two requirements. All of them, by 
offering greater strength, make pos 
sible either a reduction in weight or 
an increase in strength without in 
crease in weight of the fabricated 
part or structure. A number of them, 
by reason of improved resistance to 
corrosion, lengthen the life of strue 
tures made from them. One or the 
other, or both of these characteris 
tics in combination, are compelling 
reasons for the widespread adoption 
of these steels in the future 

Already these new steels have been 


discussed widely and employed to 
some extent in connection with the 
construction of cars and locomotives 
to cut the nonrevenue weight of this 
equipment, reduce maintenance cost 
and lengthen its life by resistance to 
corrosion. Their use is almost indis 
pensable in the construction of the 
light-weight, diesel-powered units 
used for drawing the extremely light 
weight trains of the Zephyr type 
They have been recommended exten 
sively for use in building ships and 
small boats. Trucks, buses and auto 
mobiles appear to be among the units 
which will go over to these new 
steels, 

Possibilities in connection with 
building construction are vast 
Whether it will prove advantageous 
to use structural shapes of the new 
steels for framework remains to be 
seen. But there is ne question about 


Welded Pressure Tanks of Large Size 





lwo unusually large welded pressure tanks recently weie fabricated by the Chicago 
Bridge & lron Works in its Chicago plant. These tanks were 12 feet in diamete: 


? 


and 104 feet long. They were entirely of butt welded construction and all joints 


were X-rayed foi 


sound ne S$ 
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the advantages of light-weight, corro- 
sion-resistant elevated water tanks, 
light-weight elevators, light-weight 
stairways and floors. There is no 
question about the utility of the new 
steels in connection with bridge con 
struction, in standpipes, power trans 
mission lines and many other strue 
tures, 

As an illustration, a great saving 
was effected in the construction of 
a power transmission line in West 
Virginia. The site for most of the 
line was a wilderness, far from rail 
roads and ‘served by no Highways 
other than mountain trails. By the 
use of high-vield’ strength © steel, 
weigut of the heavy corner angles of 
the transmission towers was cut 
about 30 per cent, so that there was 
a big saving in hauling the steel 
sections to the job. 


Crane Weight Reduced 


Overhead traveling cranes’ ui 
doubtedly will be constructed more 
and more cut of high-strength steels 
A saving in weight, for instance, re- 
duces the inertia of deadweight that 
must be overcome in starting and 
stopping; the result is a faster oper 
ating crane, in which less power is 
consumed and in which the wearing 
parts stand up longer. 

Clamshell and other types” of 
buckets already are being fabricated 
from the new steels, with resulting 
increase in their capacities and, when 
corrosion resistance is combined wit! 
high-yield strength, with reduced 
maintenance expense and increased 
life. 

High-strength steel already is be 
ing used for the construction of min¢ 
cars. Gas producers also have been 
fabricated out of high-strength, cor 
rosion-resistant steel These struc 
tures, as well as mine cages, various 
types of conveyors and drive chains 
all can be built to advantage out of 
the new steels. 

A particularly important field for 
high-yield strength steel is the powe1 
plant field, for the reason that many 
existing power plants must be re- 
constructed so that utility companies 
may derive the economies from op 
eration at high steam temperatures 


and pressures, such as 900 degrees 


Fahr. and 1400 pounds per square 


inch This means a large tonnage, 
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. .. MOST 
THOROUGHLY 
INSPECTED 
BOILER TUBE 
MADE... 


e The more thorough the inspection, the greater the safety and the longer the life of 
boiler tubes. Thorough inspection of ELECTRUNITE Boiler Tubes, both inside and out- 
side, starts with the coils of flat-rolled steel and carries through every operation until 
tubes are ready for shipment. These, briefly, are the inspections — 

1. Flat-rolled pickled steel, free from mill scale, is carefully inspected for surface on both 
sides, checked for accuracy of gauge, width and hardness at the steel mill. 

2. It is again checked at the tube mill for gauge and hardness, and also for micro-structure. 
3. At the welding machines, inspection of the weld has been built on the experience 
gained by welding more than a billion feet of tubing. Constant and severe flattening and 
flaring tests of the tube “as welded,” as well as visual inspection inside and out. Provisions 
are made so that should an imperfect test develop, all production between that test and 
the next perfect test is discarded. 

4. Inspection after normalizing. Micro-examination to determine structure and grain size 
of normalized tube, also hardness tests and visual surface inspection. 

5. Every tube is hydrostatically tested at 2,000 Ibs., and while it is under pressure, it is struck 
continually with an automatic air hammer. During this test, an inspector, whose sole duty is 
to walk the entire length of the tube, makes certain that there are no leaks or other defects. 


6. Careful visual inspection for handling marks inside and out; also checking for gauge 
and length. 


7. Final physical tests of normalized tubing, consisting of roller expansion and flanging at 
right angles. Crushing and flattening tests even more severe than A. S.T.M. requirements. 


A.S.M.E. Boiler Code Committee: The money we spend to insure thorough testing is saving thousands of dollars annually 
0. xk. s s Ps ° 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Steam- 
boat Inspection Service; American 
Bureau of Shipping; Lloyd's 


for boiler tube users—in power plants, public buildings, homes, locomotives and ships. 
You can accept the verdict of users regarding the consistently high quality of ELECTRUNITE 
Boiler Tubes—but savings will not come back to you until you use them. 


Register of Shipping. May we send you complete literature on ELECTRUNITE Boiler Tubes—or submit a quotation. 
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in the aggregate, for boilers, super- 
heater drums, piping, valves and 
fittings for these plants. 


Boron Makes Cast lron 
Hard, Abrasion Resistant 


Addition of boron to cast iron 
makes it extremely hard and abra 
sion resistant, according to a recent 
patent. The product is designed for 
lining steel tubes, and as described 
the addition of boron may be ac 
complished by melting 75 pounds of 


pig iron containing 8 or more per 
cent carbon, 2 to 4 per cent silicon 
and phosphorus’ preferably under 
0.05 but not more than 0.10 per 
cent, in a No. 50 crucible with 5 
pounds of borax. The crucible is 
sealed with a top containing a small 
vent hole. Melting takes about 1% 
hours in an oil-fired furnace, and the 
resulting alloy contains from 3 to 
3.30 per cent carbon, 1 to 1.15 pei 
cent boron and 1 to 1.5 per cent 
silicon. With 1.02 per cent boron in 
the iron the brinell hardness is 705, 
while with 1.7 per cent, the hard- 
ness is 800 in the material as Cast. 


Wheel Dressing Diamond Cost Must 
Take in All Factors To Be Accurate 


The following article is abstracted 
from the Quarterly Review published 
by J. K. Smit & Zonen, Amsterdam, 
Holland. J. K. Smit & Sons Inc., Neu 
York, is American representative for 


the ¢ ompany 


N THE majority of cases, diamond 
costs set up in connection with 
grinding practice are inaccurate 

because all the factors which ente1 

into the cost have not been taken 
into consideration The five most 
important factors to be considered 
in arriving at a diamond cost are 
as follows: 
Factor No. 1 
ground. Under this heading we 
must consider the material, whether 
it is steel, cast iron, brass or alumi 


Kind of stoek to be 


num. In the ease of steel, whether 
the material is hardened before 
grinding or whether it is soft, or a 
we term it, green grinding. 

Factor No, 2. 
of face of wheel, grit, grade and 


Diameter and width 


bond, 

Factor No. 3 
be ground from the part during the 
operation on which cost is to be fig 
ured. 

Factor No. 4. 
proper diamond for the condition of 


Amount of stock to 


Selection of the 


the wheel to be dressed 

Factor No. 5 The proper applica 
tion of the diamond Under this 
heading, the following points must 
be considered: Angle of application, 
depth of cut taken with the diamond 
on the wheel, rigidity of holder, and 
power or hand traverse feed of the 
diamond in dressing 

Keeping the above vital factors in 
mind, let us cite from actual test 
experiences Let us assume that w 
are grinding the pins of a six-throw 
automobile crankshaft In arriving 
at this cost, let us assume that fac 


) 


tors 1, 2, 4 and as outlined above, 


will remain constant, and consider 


for the time being only factor 5 and 
the part it plays in determining the 
cost figure Referring to the grind- 
ing of the pins on the. six-throw 
automobile crank, we find that we 
are removing 0.040-inch of stock 
from the pins on this test run. 

Three cranks are ground each time 
the wheel is dressed and the diamond 
cost is 15 cents per dressing, or 5 
cents per crank ground. The second 
day of our test, we find that we are 
grinding only two cranks per dress 
ing and upon checking the pins be 
fore the grinding operation, we find 
that we are removing 0.060-inch of 
stock from the pins owing to some 
thing wrong with the pin lathes or 
careless inspection of the cranks dur 
ing the turning operation. Note that 
the cost per dressing remains the 
same, namely 15 cents per dressing, 
but the dressing cost per crank is 
7145 cents per crank or 50 per cent 
higher than on the first day, 


Effect on Daily Cost 


Now on the third day after check 
ing the pin lathes and holding the 
pins to a closer limit before the grind- 
ing operation, we find that we are 
grinding four cranks per dressing 
Upon checking the pins we find that 
we are removing 6.025-inch of 
stock from the pins, and the cost 
per dressing remains the same, name 
ly 15 cents, but the diamond cost per 
crank ground is 3% cent. 

Let us briefly take into considera 
tion factors 1, 2, 4, and 5 and see 
how they affect our cost figures from 
day to day. 

Factor No. 1 
treatment of the steel which varies 


Change in the heat 


from day to day, will also change 


the diamond cost, because of the dif 
ference in the loading of the wheel 
from hard to soft parts ground. An 
other part of Factor 1 is the type of 
grinding which affects the diamond 
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cost. These are plunge cut, traverse 
cut, profile and radius work. 

Factor No. 2. Effect of wheel diam- 
eter. Tests have shown that when 
the wheel is new and up to its maxi- 
mum diameter it will produce more 
pieces per dressing than it will whén 
worn down to its minimum diameter 
This is because of the difference in 
periphery speed, However, the cost 
per dressing will remain about the 
same but the cost per part will vary, 
Changing of the grit and grade or 
the bond or the width of face also 
play an important part in the cost. 

Factor No. 4. kind of diamond 
selected. In the majority of cases, a 
test run will be made with a certain 
type of diamond tool. Figures will 
be established from this test and 
used as a standard for diamond costs. 
However, the kind and quality of the 
diamond on future orders is. not 
maintained. On future orders, there 
is a tendency to buy a less expensive 
and lower quality of diamond, ex- 
pecting, however, that these diam- 
onds will produce the same cost as 
the test run. 


Mechanical Application 


Factor No. 5. Herein lies an 
ever-changing mechanical condition 
which affects diamond costs from 
day to day, namely, depth of cut 
taken with the diamond, angle of 
application, rigidity of holder, in- 
accuracies in feeding mechanism dur- 
ing the dressing operation and the 
mechanical condition of the grinding 
machine in general, The majority 
of the conditions outlined in Factor 
5 have been overlooked in the past 
and charged to inaccuracies, inat- 
tention and carelessness of operators, 
but with a little educational work on 
the part of the shop foreman and 
diamond suppliers, this human ele 
ment phase of diamond cost can be 
cut to a minimum if carefully consid- 
ered. 

It is impossible to establish a 
diamond cost which will hold from 
day to day if the foregoing factors 
are ignored or if any one of them 
in the process of the test is not con- 
sidered. 

In the majority of cases costs have 
been set up as a certain amount per 
dressing, Figures used are. any- 
where from three months to three 
years old With the rapid changing 
of wheel, experimenting from one 
manufacture to another, the ever- 
changing materials ground and 
changes in heat treating all affeet 
these figures We believe that the 
consumer is not interested in the 
diamond cost per dressing since it 
is inaccurate, but that he is inter 
ested in cost per part ground 

Under the general practices in the 


se of diamonds today, the diamond 


is the only tool used that is really 
(pected to have brains It is the 
only tool that is expected to com 
pensate for all the inaccuracies and 
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ehanges of conditions under which 
it works. We have observed ma- 
chines in which the spindle bearings 
had become so worn that they chat- 
tered. Obviously, parts could not he 
ground accurately in these machines. 
Naturally, this condition would frac- 
ture the diamond but from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, the fault is not 
with the machine but with the diam- 
ond. 

In other words, the diamond is ex- 
pected to compensate for mechanical 
failures in the equipment when they 
occur. This is a further illustration 
of the fact that costs set up today 
cannot be maintained tomorrow un 
less the vital factors which produce 
the costs are taken into considera- 
tion. A diamond, like any other tool, 
has its limits. Also, diamonds per 
form more efficiently in some appli 
eations than in others. 


Results of Tin Research 
Described in New Pamphlets 


Three new bulletins recently have 
been issued by the International Tin 
Research and Development Council, 
London. The first is entitled ‘‘The 
Constitution of the Tin-Rich Anti- 
mony-Tin Alloys,’’ written by Pro’. 
D. Hanson and W. T. Pell-Walpcle. 
W. D. Jones is the author of the 
second paper, “Influence of Surface 
Cuprous Oxide 
Porosity of Hot-Tinned Coatings on 
Copper.”” The third, ‘The Hot-Tin- 
ning of Copper: the Attack on the 
Basis Metal and its Effects,” is by 
E. J. Daniels. 

Copies of these bulletins are avail 
able gratis from the American repre- 
sentative of the ccuneil, L. J. Taven 
er, 149 Broadway, New York. 


Inclusions on. thé 


Airplane View of Industry's 
Equipment for Production 


Factory Equipment, by Joseph W. 
Roe and Charles W. Lytle, cloth, 517 
pages, published by the International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., and sup- 
plied by Street, Cleveland, for $4, plus 
15 cents for postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


This book has been prepared pri 
marily for the engineer who must 
have a working knowledge of pro- 
duction machinery, from the view 
point of selection or anplication for 
economic production. The field cov 
ered is exceptionally wide and should 
be cf interest to all wishing more 


information on cquipment now in us* 
in industry. 

Following a general discussion on 
building and manufacturing, the au- 
thor considers the drafting depart 
ment, patternmaking and woodwork- 


ing, smelting and refining, metals 
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used in industry, molding, casting, 
forging, pressing, stamping, spinning, 
welding, soldering, brazing, heat 
treating, toolroom, tools for cutting 
metals, lathes, boring 
drills, planes, milling, gear cutting, 
screw thread cutting, grinding, ete 
While the discussion of each topic 
necessarily is brief, it is sufficient to 
present a good picture of the par 
ticular equipment or operation, 

A chapter on selecting equipment, 
following a discussion of the various 


machines, 


machines, serves as a summary and 
compares the fields of the main types 
of machine tool equipment. It also 
goes into the economics of the equip- 
ment, gives problems as illustrations 
and includes charts comparing initial 
and operating costs. A classification 
of materials handling equipment is 
given in another chapter, with a 
selected description of the more im- 
portant types. There is added, at the 
end of each chapter, a set of sample 
questions and a list of references 


Metallurgists Report on Current 


Research Studies at Regional Meeting 


(Concluded 


metallurgist, Landis Machine Co 
Waynesboro, Pa. At the outset, he 
emphasized that grinding is not an 
exact science, but still remains an 
art. Experiments on high speed steel 
of the 18-4-1 type mechanically 
stressed by eccld drawing and by 
severe stamping with obvious dis 
tortion of the metal indicate that 
such pre-stressing tends to fade out 
if the part is uniformly heated to 
2350 degrees Fahr. and uniformly 
quenched. 

If the heating is nonuniform, the 
ratined or 


pre-stressing effects are 
accentuated in the hardened tool 
Nonuniform heating may not result 
in cracked tools but there is a ten 
dency to crack because of unbalanced 
stresses partly contributed to by such 
pre-stressing, 

Dilute HNO: was suggested by the 
author for the ultimate inspectio1 
for cracks in ground surfaces, Strons 
acids such as HC1 and H,SO, reveal 
grinding cracks and grinding stresses 
but without a preliminary HNO, in 
spection no distinction can be made 
between grinding cracks and grind 


ing stresses, 
Grinding Stresses Removed 


Grinding cracks cannot bere 
moved from hardened and ground 
high speed steel, whereas grinding 
stresses may be entirely removed, 
said Mr. Morrison. Redrawing hard 
ened and ground high speed steel at 
1050 degrees Fahr. for 1 hour ap 
pears to effect complete removal of 
grinding stresses. There is a progres 
sive improvement in stress relief a 
ground high speed steel is drawn a! 
500, 600, 700 and 800 degrees Fahri 
One hour at 800 degrees F'ahr. doe 
not effect complete removal of severe 
grinding stresses. 

In concluding, the author made 
some observations on the tendency to 
improve the performance of ground 


too!s by means of adherent films 
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and by the cyanide-nitriding of fin 
ished ground tools. In discussion, 
Mr. Morrison was asked the purpose 
of the grease stick sometimes used 
on the wheel in grinding. His reply 
was that use of the stick probably 
reduces affinity of the wheel for the 
metal This is one reason why a 
coolant is used in grinding The 
worst thing that can happen, he said, 
is for the abrasive wheel to fill up 


ELDING was viewed from a 
Wane different angle by T 
Holland Nelson, consulting metal 
lurgical engineer, Philadelphia. and 
vice chairman of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the society, in the final 
paper of the session. At the outset, 
Dr. Nelson stated that after all there 
is not much difference between thé 
steel melter, the welder and the heat 
treater, 
covered 


The speaker’s remarks 


complete investigation of the phen 
omena occurring inside the parent 
metal, the weld metal, and the condi 
tion cf the metals after welding 
and heat treating. It was made clear 
that welding is one of the oldest of 
the iron and steelmaking processes, 
and is not a matter of a few weeks’ 
training in the dropping globules of 
melted metal between two plates. 
Sound welding, he asserted, requires 
a working knowledge of the funda 
mentals of iron and steel melting 
and ingot casting 
Stating that there is little to worry 
about in the welding of mild steels 


Dr. Nelson devoted most of his at 


tention to alloy materials and a 


glimpse into the future in connec 
tion with their use. A weld solidifis 

in much the same manner as an in 
got, and, similarly, it can have pipes, 
segregations, ete This 


blowholes, 


point the speaker proved through 
of a series of macrographs 
Welds made with bare rods and 
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Tuis huge press, with a capacity 
of 4000 tons pressure at the bot- 
tom of the stroke, has bed and 
housing fabricated of Bethlehem 
Steel Plates. 

Steel plate construction brings 
important advantages to both 
builder and user of machinery. It 
gives the designer greater latitude 
tomeet special requirements, saves 
in weight as compared with con- 
ventional construction, provides a 
higher factor of safety, and 
greatly reduces the bulk of 
machine. 

The builders report that on 
the press shown here reductions 
of more than 50 percent in weight, 
about 30 per cent in height and 
50 per cent in floor space were 
realized. 

Bethlehem is well prepared in 
both experience and facilities to 
make plates with any special 
qualities needed to give the best 
results from this modern method 


of building machine housings. 


Bethlehem District Offices are located 
at: Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mil- 
B ) > T H F ) > | E M s T ) > | > L oO M P A N » 4 waukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, 
San Antonio, San Francisco, St. = 
GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Syracuse, ETHLEHEM| 
Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. 8 STEEL 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem 
Steel Export Corp., New York. 
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showing considerable porosity and 
low tensile strength were contrasted 
with welds made with a high-grade 
coated rod. The coated rod controls 
the atmosphere and slag and _ pro- 
duces homogeneous welds with high 
tensile properties and comparatively 
free from porosity and other defects. 
Dr. Nelson stated that even today 
there is wide variance in rod coat- 
ings and sooner or later some effort 
toward standardization must be un- 
dertaken, 

The speaker 
length with resistance welding of 18- 


dwelled at some 


& chrome-nickel stainless steel and 
convincingly demonstrated that an 
ingot is cast in the two sheets of 
metal. Much of his work in connec 
tion with 18-8 has been done with 
shot welding and he 
macrographs that the cross section 
of a shot weld reveals that solidifica- 
tion of the molten metal forms an 
nular rings, the number 
pendent upon the number of cycles 
of current used in making the weld. 
These annular rings are formed, he 
said, because the molten metal be 


showed by 


being de- 


gins to freeze in the extremely brief 
period between cycles, 

Each weld has a corona or area 
of metal affected by the heat of the 
weld. It is possible, stated Dr. Nel 
son, to control the weld in such a 
way that the corona does not reach 
to break through the surface of the 
Intergranular corrosion will 
result when the corona affeets. the 
surface of 18-8. 


metal. 


Shrinkage Questioned 


Discussing this paper, E. C. Pain 
pointed out that 
shrinks when it 
raised the question as to whether the 


molten metal al- 


Ways ccols and 
indentation cused by the electrodes 
in a resistance weld were indicative 
of the fact that shrinkage had oc 
curred. Since shrinkage must occur 
in a weld, Mr. Bain contended thai 
piping is likely to occur unless the 
metal is compacted as evidenced by 
the indentations. 

In answer, Dr. Nelson stated he 
had never calculated the indentations 
and compared them with the shrink- 

however, he ex 
He explained that 
shot welds are made under consider 


e of the metal: 


pected to do so. 


able pressure of the electrodes and 
this was the direct explanation of the 
indentions. At the 
stated positively that it is possible 


same time, he 


to make shot welds without surface 
indentat’ons on the metal and the 
welds show no piping whatever 

C. E. MacQuigg. manager, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Labcra 
tories Ine., Long Island City. N. Y., 
complimented Dr. Nelson highly on 
his paper, but pointed ont that the 
preduction of welds involves many 
factors other than those 
Sound welds are made, he said, by 
maintaining close control over all of 
these factors. 
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Self-Reliance 


OME years ago an electrical man 
S ufacturer decided a potential 
market existed for a considerabl 
number of electric are welding ma 
chines. He built some machines and 
went to the market and showed peo 
ple how to use the machines to do 
welding. As each customer learned 
more about welding, he bought more 
machines from the manufacturer who 
sold him the first one. But the elee 
trical manufacturer kept right at th. 
job of finding new uses and new cus 
tomers for the steadily improved ma 
chinery. Presently his sales were ex 
panding in a geometrical ratio. Com 
petition developed but the manufac 
turer kept right on 
welding machines in spite of it 


selling more 


Substitute for welding machines 
the name of any equipment or ime! 
chandise sold in a free market and 
in Open competition and you have a 
tried and proved formula for busi 
ness strategy that is safe 

There is no safety in size of a 
business, nor in sly underhanded 
competition, nor in miracle men 
There is no short cut to the financial 
stability that lasts year after year 


Stealing another manufacture! 


market which he has developed bs 
long and arduous labor is about the 


most expensive and futile undertak 


ing that can be called business ac 
tivity. It seems like the easiest way 
to the avaricious-——it is usuaily the 
least profitable and least satisfyins 
Way. 

The steel industry offers many ¢ 


amples of the truth that lies in thes 
Suecess lies in de 
doing 


simple principles 
veloping one’s own markets 


one’s own job well. 


Development and Profits 


HE Washington Award, conferred 
on Charles Franklin Kettering 


for his high achievements in guiding 


industrial research toward the grea 


er comfort, happiness and safety o 


mankind in the home and on the 
highway is significant The award 
is made on recommend itlor ot na 
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by Robert &. Kinkead 





V THIS column, the author, well 
known ¢ onsulting engineer in weld 
ing, 15 gtven wide latitude in present 


ing his views. They do not necessarily 


nride th th » at the dis f 
WNCIGe Wilh [hose My fhe eaitoi ) 


tional engineering societies represent 


ing civil, mining, mechanical and 
electrical engineers 

Investors in General Motors Corp 
would concur with the engineering 
societies. Kettering’s genius for con 
verting scientific facts and engineer 
useful 


ing skill into products has 


made work for millions and profits 


for investors of more than a billion 
dollars 

The key to success in the case of 
Kettering, General Motors, and others 
lies in recognition of the necessity 
and inevitability of continual change 
Their efforts are organized to bring 
about beneficial changes, not to re 
sist them. 

In by far the greatest number of 
cases of businesses which get into 


financial trouble, it is found that 
management has sought safety for in- 
vested capital in the power of tangi 
ble assets and trade agreements 
which try to hold conditions constant 
tendency to 


against the normal 


change The evidence is overwhelm 
ing hat research and development 
are the sources ot employment of 


workers and safety for their 


avings 


NE of the smartest welding de 
O partments we have Inspected e 
cently has as foreman a machinist and 
toolmaker who knew nothing of 
ing ix months ago. The weld turned 
out by his department are accurately 


placed of correct contour and excel 


lent in appearance The costs of the 
department are lower than imilar 
costs in neighboring shops in spite of 


the fact that the workmanship is 


perior Machinists, because of their 
training, make excellent welding fore 
men where welded steel machinery 
Dal are » be built 








FOUNDRY PROBLEMS AIRED 


EREWITH aye reports of various technical sessions held during 
His. fortieth annual convention of the American Foundrymen’s as 
sociation in Detroit, May 4-9. Additional reperts will appear in next 

week’s issue Of STEEL. 


Apprentice Training 
heavy indus 


ECOVERY in the 
tries has amounted to about 50 


per cent but in most lines of manu 
facture at the present time a short 


age of skilled labor is reported. This 


fact was brought out at the appren 
tice training session by Chairman S 
W. Utley, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit. But despite this shortage, 
he stated unemployment in_ this 
country is around nine million 

It is evident, he continued, that in 
past years we have failed to train a 
sufficient number of men for indus 
try. This he attributed in part to a 
lack of interest on the part of man 
agement and to a mistaken social 
problem in this country. Organized 
labor, he contended, has been trying 
to create a shortage of labor by dis 
couraging apprenticeship. In con 
clusion, Mr. Utley 
the job facing industry today is to 


mentioned that 


win back some of the boys who are 
going into lines of employment other 
than the foundry. 

This country’s accomplishments in 
the field of 
rich and poor alike have placed it 


N ILLUMINATED miniature jron 
A ore pile with blast furnace back 
ground, ore bridges, railroad locomo- 
tive and the ore carrier Grorce D. 
FINK, supplied an attractive and artis- 
tic touch to the pig iron display of 
the Hanna Furnace Corp., Cleveland, 
merchant pig iron division of the Na 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


. ° ¢ 


Featuring the exhibit of the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Co., Milwaukee, was an 
exceptionally large steel cope flask, 10 
feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 inches 
high. The entire outside of this flask 
was made from one continuous piece 
of steel. 


exhibit of various 
malleable and 


Behind its 
brands of foundry, 


82 


general education for 


in advance of the whole world, 
stated F. R. Hoadley, Farrel-Bir 
mingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. In 
this one respect, he maintained, we 
can prove the results of the high 
standard of living which has result 
ed from Our economic system under 
the protection of our constitution 
But what a frightful pity if we do 
not apply the same natural instincts 
and pride to the education of ap 
prentices today who must be the fu 
ture keymen of industry. 

An adequate, even a safe number 
of skilled craftsmen, can be pro 
vided only if every executive, super 
intendent and foreman makes it his 
sworn duty to train men for his own 
future needs, the speaker advised. 

In presenting a brief description 
of the apprentice plan of his com 
pany, Mr. Hoadley was of the opin- 
ion that by supplementing the old 
manual training system with mental 
schooling, the average intelligence 
of the graduate apprentices must im 
prove, and in due there 
should result a supply of material 
for foremen and superintendents. 

The speaker maintained that if a 
small fraction of the energy we put 


course 


_— Interesting 


basic pig iron, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, built up an=e attractive 
background showing its stainless 
steel in many forms of decorative 
products 


These stainless 


ranged from picture frames and table 


effects. 


tops to window grilles. 
. + 2 


The line of abrasive and refractory 
products made by the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., was mounted on 
a traveling belt and exposed to view 
through an opening in the back- 
ground concealing the mechanism. 


* * . 

An attractive display which en 
gaged the attention of visitors was 
the model of a complete blast fur- 
nace plant encased in glass at thé 
booth of the Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
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into sales, production and finance is 
applied to apprenticeship, the prob- 
lem is solved. It must not be a hap- 
hazard program, he warned. It must 
emanate from the chief executive of 
each company in the form of defi- 
nite orders and should be followed 
up as closely as the monthly state- 
ment. Superintendents and foremen 
must be as eager to obtain good ap 
prentices as they are to get good 
castings, he stated in conclusion. 
Otherwise, there will be few good 
castings in the future. 

Unless management gets back of 
an apprentice program, it will never 
work, stated H. W. Boulton, Murray 
Corp., Detroit. He spoke on “Ap 
prentice Training in Detroit Indus 
tries’’ and described the procedure 
followed in inaugurating an appren 
ticeship program in that district. 

In discussing a plan of procedure 
for those interested in apprentices 
he suggested that the company first 
determine what department can use 
apprentices. An individual should 
be appointed as a supervisor, one 
who has teacher instinct and who 
will be in sympathy with the work. 
A schedule of work to be mastered 
by the apprentice should be laid out 
along constructive lines. 

J. G. Goldie, Cleveland Vocation- 
Cleveland, 
Foundry Apprentices in 


al school, spoke on 


“Training 


delights of the 


porn, Mich. The forward part of a 
lake ore boat in miniature was cut 
away to show the position of iron 
ore in the hold. Next was shown an 
ore bridge which distributed the ore 
to the trestle bins. The stockhouse 
and filling systems serving the blast 
furnace were portrayed in model 
form as was the stack itself. The dis- 
stock within the 
stack could be inspected. At the 
rear of the booth various steps in- 
volved in the pouring of a Ford en- 
gine were shown by the use of actual 


tribution of the 


equipment and parts. 
. . < 


The background of the exhibit of 
the International Nickel Co. Inc., 
New York, was composed of sheets 
of electriecally-deposited nickel 99 per 
cent pure, Included in the many com- 
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ANNUAL AF.A. MEETING 


Cleveland” and presented many de- 
tails of the method employed for 
making this school one of the most 
successful of its kind in this coun- 
try. 


Cast lron 


manganese in the cupola at a cast 


| SPEAKING on the behavior of 


iron session, M, T, Davis III, General 
Electric Co., Ontario, Calif., cited a 
series of tests covering 36 heats and 
pointed out that there is a gradual 
increase in cupola loss of manganese 
in a long series of charges of high- 
test cast iron. In the 36-inch cupola 
studied, he stated, the loss amounted 
to 25 per cent at the beginning of 
the heat and 40 per cent near the 
end. 

Mr. Davis found that the smallest 
losses of manganese occur in the first 
and last charges of any particular 
series of high-test cast iron. High 
temperatures are partly responsible 
for high losses in manganese, and 
the speaker emphasized that long 
heats of high-test cast iron ulti- 
mately attain higher 
shorter heats. In his opinion, the 
most important determinant of the 
loss of manganese is the amount of 
which is charged into 


losses than 


manganese 
the cupola. 
discussion of Mr 


In a written 


Davis’ paper, J. A. Bowers, melting 
superintendent, American Cast Iron 
Birmingham, Ala., pointed 


charging is 


Pipe Co., 
out that the moment 
discontinued on the cupola loss of 
manganese increases rapidly. Blast 
pressure is more of a governing fac 
tor on manganese loss, he contended, 
than the temperature at which the 
About 25 per cent 
is the average loss of manganese in 


metal is tapped. 


large cupolas with a blast pressure 
of 20 ounces and where the tapping 
temperature is 2600 degrees Fah 
he stated. 

Carl Harmon, Chevrolet Motor 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., speaking on 
“Determining the Height of Molten 
Metal in the Cupola,’ described a 
method 
melt electrically. 
carbon extending through the lining 
are connected to gages 


which affords gaging the 


Several sticks of 


These sticl 
are jacketed in 
packed with a clay substance to hold 
them rigid. The electrodes have a 
life of two heats, the speaker said 

= eis os 
iron Pipe Co., 


porcelain and are 


MacKenzie, American Cast 
Birmingham, Ala., 
who as co-author with H. Johnson 
of the same company, spoke on “EB 

fects of Coke Below Tuyeres,” citec 
data to show that any increase in 
the height of the tuyeres above th: 
sand bottom increases the carbon 
pickup to a large degree. Test data 


presented by the speaker disclosed 


Foundry Exposition in Detroit. 


mercial applications of cast nickel al- 
loys, such as in cast iron, cast steel, 
nickel bronze, and nickel-chromium 
heat and corrosion-resistant alloys, 
was a single casting of a nickel a! 
loy containing 45 parts employed b: 
a musical instrument house in man- 
ufacturing a clarinet, and another of 
72 separate parts for an oboe. Each 
of these castings weighed only a few 
pounds and were poured in such a 
way that one pot of the alloy made 
45 of these conglomerate castings. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Through its subsidiaries, Carnegi 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
Tennessee Coal, Tron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., the United States 
Steel Corp., New York, 
tllustrated revision of th 
nursery rhyme relating to the “little 


employed a 


modern 
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Pigs that went to market” lo tell 


foundry show visitors of its piglets or 
malleable and foundry iron. These pig 


lets weigh about 45 pounds apiece 
* - + 


In connection with its display of 
low-phosphorus pig iron, Chateaugay 
Ore & Iron Co., New York, exhibited 
the racing bobsled which emerged 
the winner in recent Adirondack 
races and which was then taken to 
Germany for Olympic competition. 
This sled, designed by a most in- 
genious lad, has cast iron runners 
made from the company’s iron. 

+ + * 

Among operating erhibits iras that 
of the Detroit Electric 
Detroit. This company used one of its 


Furnace Co. 


s5-pound capacity electric furnac s t 


melt a 20 per cent nickel-iron alloy 


STEEL 


that a higher carbon value is ob- 
tained with intermittent flow than 
with continuous flow. 

Contact of the melted steel with 
the incandescent coke doubtless is 
effected by the degree of 
with which the slag clings to the 
pieces of coke after each tap, and 


tenacity 


the reluctance of the slag to release 
its mantle of protection about the 
coke and float back to the surface 
of the melted steel in the well, Mr. 
MacKenzie contended. In conclusion, 
he pointed out that a highly viscous 
slag will tend to produce a lower 
carbon pickup while a cupola is op 
erated with intermittent flow, all 
other factors being equal 

C. A. Reams, power and construe 
tion, Ford Motor Co.,. Dearborn. 
Mich., speaking on “The Develop 
Blast Cleaning in the 
Industry,” 


ment of 
Foundry presented con 
siderable chronology on the subject 
future 
this field, the speaker was of the 


In discussing conditions in 


opinion that eastings will be de 
signed for production blast cleaning 
and will be annealed in controlled 
atmosphere furnaces thereby short 
ening blast cleaning. Strict attention 
will be paid to sand conditioning, he 
asserted Better sprays will be de 
veloped as well as harder abrasive 
The speaker also looks for tt 
ventilation of blast cleaning equip 
ment to be speeded up. 


Malleable Cast Iron 


OME of the abstruse’ problems 
Sy connected with the changes ihat 
take place in malleable iren du 
ing the annealing stage were dis 
cussed by H. A. Schwartz, manager 
National Malleable & 


Cleveland, at a 


of research, 
Steel Casting Co., 


session devoted to malleable cas* 


which was poured into ash trays in a 
permanent mold manufactured by the 
Katon-Erb Foundry Co., Vassar, Mich. 


A 6-foot diameter rotating globe, 
with the continents coated with sili 
con carbide abrasive grain and wate: 
areas coated with aluminum oxide 
abrasive grain, proved of interest to 
visitors in the display of the Car 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


+ + ¢ 


A circular, car-type mold conveyor 
was operated by the Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago. Carried on the cars of the 
conveyor were the numerous prod 
ucts of the company, including chain, 
pillow 


roller hangers, 


blocks, and similar item 


conveyor, 





iron. The speaker enumerated some 26 had sent replies. The authors had Sam Tour, vice president, Lucius 


of the variations observed in typicai tabulated the replies and presented Pitkin Inc., New York, pointed out 
specimens and by way of conclusion a running comment of the result. the importance of the use of man- 
stated that while the work had no As with every other branch of the ganese bronze, and Dr. G. H, Clamer, 
immediate practical value it was un foundry industry, the replies indi- president, Ajax Metal Co., Philadel- 
dertaken and the results incorpo cated that complete unanimity does phia, discussed composition, tensile 
rated in a paper for the guidance o: not prevail, Comparatively . wide strength, zine limit and the possible 
future metallographers in their quest variations were noted in sand char- use of cement-bonded sand for e¢ast- 
for the causes of some of the pecu acteristics, bond, green strength, per ing propellor blades. 
liar phenomena which confront men meability and moisture content. In M. T. Ganzauge, superintendent of 
engaged in research. some instances no sea coal was added brass foundry, Goulds Pumps _ Ine., 
A reference to the formation to the sand. In others sea coal was Seneca Falls, N. Y., presented a 
known as bull’s eyes prompted W. R. added to the facing, while in what is paper on pressure aluminum bronze 
Bean, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., to regarded as the most modern tech castings. The author stated that de 
recall some of his experiences in the nique, sea coal was incorporated in fective castings may be kept to a 
early days of research on malleable. the entire sand supply. minimum if certain rules are ob 
The term bull’s eyes was coined off Several people contributed to a served and standardized. Gating of 
hand to cover and describe this discussion regarding the effect of this type of casting, use of carbon 
formation, and in time the term be hard and soft ramming on synthetic dioxide in the mold, precautions for 
came accepted generally. He con as opposed to naturally bonded sand. chills, etc., were other subjects con 
idered the latest work of Dr. All agreed that the siento sand sidered. The necessity for handling 
Schwartz extremely valuable as 4 must be rammed aeier and this in this type differently from the or 
pioneering expedition into wha! turn precipitated a discussion as to dinary gun metals and red_ brasses 
probably will prove to be fruitful whether alse 6f the sand erains affect was stressed, including some of thr 
territory the result. Some held that’ the difficulties encountered 


ideal molding sand should consist James L. Wick Jr., Faleon Bron 


Pouring Temperatures Controlled ; ' | 
of grains of uniform § size, while Co., Youngstown, O., initiated gen 
C. F. Joseph, Saginaw Maileabic others claimed better results are ob- eral discussion on this subject and 
Iron division, General Motors Cor)., tained when definite proportions of D. x. Matignon. Apex Bronze 
Saginaw, Mich., presented an inte the sand contain grains varying in Foundry, Oakland, Calif., referred to 
esting paper on the methods and size. gating as a consideration, Mr. Tour 
equipment employed in measuring a oe , spoke of > necessi ‘or e asis 
4, 1 pio! ~ temper The opinion also was expressed Sp rt the n wineeniia for emphasi 
une conirolling pouring enmipera : on alloying anc elting ‘actice and 
oe ; that the character of the clay plays : ind Meine practice ant 
tures at the Saginaw plant where ; : : stated that reducing atmosphere is a 
. ; . an important part in the resulting A ‘ 
approximately 500 tons of malleable coe : Th} cause of gassing. 
‘ : we characteristics of the sand. This 
iron is melted daily. Referring to : 
probably is partly due to the fact New Officers Elected 


the fact that statements of 2900 de : 
Fal t rature iron som that a greater quantity of ordinary , 

gree ‘anr. empera e ( S( e E $ a ae ' . re Laat 
; clay is required than where a clay re] ig ot th nominating con | 
mittee of the nonferrous section and 


times are seen, the speaker doubted 


a ‘ . : of what may be termed greater in 
if any iron actually is poured at thai : ; : report of the committee on analysis ) 
tensity is employed. ; : ‘ 
temperature ‘ ; f : of defects in nonferrous castings con 
In his experience, most of the iron Replying hated ' quceon ‘rom the cluded the meeting. The following ; 
floor, Mr. Dietert stated in ordinary ors ie ’ : ; i ( 
is poured at temperatures between : aie ayers officers were elected: Harry St. John, 
2650 and 2700 degrees Fahr. He ree where conditions are fairly Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, : 
ascribed the apparent discrepancy to uniform from day to day a perme- chairman for two years: Harold J 1 
the fact that in many instances the ability test once a day and ineness Roast, Roast Laboratories & Cana t 
optical pyrometers through ons a nce a month should be suffi dian Bronze Co., Montreal, Que., vice F 
cause or another do not give true chairman for two vears. The follow s 
readings. Later in the discussion One foundryman, questioning the ing will compose the committee fo i 
several speakers referred to the fact use of all sand containing sea coal, four years: J. J. Curran, Walwo1 3 
that pyrometers should be checked wondered if sand of that kind did Co., Greensburg, Pa.; Dan Curry, I: e 
frequently for accuracy. Also the not liberate a greater quantity of ternational Nickel Co., New York; 
man using the pyrometer should be gas. The speaker pointed to the fact John Diedrich, Blackhawk [Foundry 
sufficiently skilled to make allow that heat travels rather slowly; & Machine Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
ance for varvine degrees of light. through the sand and that only a and William Laird, Westinghous: 
the condition of the atmosphere, slag comparatively thin laver of sand im Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
on metal. ete. mediately in contact with the cast Mr. St. John, ehairman of the . 
Another interesting discussion cen ing is raised to a temperature suffi committee on defect analvsis, r , 
tered on the lower fluidity of an iron ciently high to burn the sea coal. ported that a classification of cause 
mixture containing large amounts of The remainder of the sea coal in the of defects was being made, a com . 
steel Mr. Bean directed attention sand is not affected plete report is being made up, and e: 
to the fact that hereditary traces of moved that the report, when sub d 
some of the characteristics of the Nonferrous Casting Practice mitted. be used by the American x 
parent metais persist throughout oundrymen’s association 
successive meltings. The use of in WO subjects were given im 
sulated ladles was recommended as gure consideration at a session NEW OFFICE SUPPLIES CATALOG 
an important factor in maintaining <% on nonferrous casting practic 
practically uniform temperature of namely, manganese bronzes and thi Of interest in a new comprehensive 
metal. production of aluminum bronze cast catalog recently issued by the Shaw 
Another malleable cast iron ses ings to withstand high  pressur Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich., are 
sion was devoted to presentation and Dr. F. R. Hensel, P. R. Mallory Co., sections devoted to. steel busine 
discussion of a paper on malleable Indianapolis, contributed a paper on, furniture and filing equipment. Dif 
sand control by H. W. Dietert and F manganese bronzes, emphasizing fering from the traditional practice 
Valtier, H. W. Dietert Co., Detroit chemical composition, melting pro in this industry, this eatalog entitled é 
This paper was based on a ques cedure, types of furnaces used, gat ‘Buyers’ Guide for the Office’ pre- 
tionnaire sent to foundrymen operat ing, feeding, pouring, effect of hard sents the complete Shaw-Walker line . 
ing malleable foundries and to which ening elements and allied subjects and price list in one volume 
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New EGuijament 








Channel Valyve— 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York, has recently announced 
a new valve for air and gas compres- 
sors. The only moving parts in this 
valve are a number of valve chan 
nels, Within which are flat springs. 
A much larger area of the valve 
opening is utilized, resulting in slow 
er air speeds through the valve and 
a more silent valve. An air cushion 
between the spring and the channel 
eliminates impact and thus increases 
life. Channels are light in weight 
with consequently reduced wear. 


Explosion-Proot Motor— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently com- 
pleted a 300 horsepower 3600 r.p.m. 
explosion-proof industrial motor. An 
effective method of ventilation was 
developed to hold the motor size and 
weight to a minimum. The dual 
ventilation circulates both the ex- 
ternal and the internal air through 
adjacent ducts in the frame, causing 
a rapid transfer of heat from the 
inside of the motor to the outside in 
a manner similar to that of a heat 
exchanger. 


e ° + 
Hacksaw Blades— 


Henry Disston & Sons Ine., Phil 
adelphia, is offering a new-type 
hacksaw blade which is tougher and 
stronger than older types. The new 
product is known as Nu-Mol and is 
especially adapted for hand use un 
der extreme abuse and in power saw 
where the stock is stacked or bun 
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Model 11), 


features 
shown herewith, has a \%-ineh ea 


dled, resulting in greater strain ot and key are 
These 


made in all standard lengths, widt} 


the sawblade blade a 
pacity in steel. It is classified as a 
thicknesses, and teeth special duty tool for production drill 
ing in light metals and for inter 


mittent drilling in steel and east iron 
Spray Gun Strainer— . . ° 


Combustion Safeguards- 


The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O 
has developed a new fluid straine The Brown Instrument Co. divi 
known as type VS, for attachment to sion of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
type MBC spray guns. The working Regulator Co., Philadelphia, has 
part of the strainer is a metal cyl just placed on the market a new line 
inder enclosing a screen supported of Protectoglo equipment. This ap 


by a coil spring The fluid flow 
from the outside to the inside of the 
screen, which is easily removable for 
cleaning. It is connected directly to 
the fluid inlet of the spray gun, and 
thus removes all foreign matter 
from the fiuid which it may have 
gathered in the line as well as from 


outside sources. 





Three New Drills— 


Skilsaw Ine., Milwaukee, is adding 


to its line a special duty 14 -ineh drill 
and two new models to be known 
as Defender drills. The two latter 
designs have capacities of 4% and 

inch, respectively. Die cast aluminum 


allov frame and a 3-jaw geared chuc} 






lop vieu NOU's Protectog o relays of 
5 wn Instrument ¢ 0., Oelow, [hie 
C7] Live Cicctl 
| itu Include two separate t 
of rel nd a flame sensitive elee 
ode whict can ilso he ed 
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arate uuUe 1ann : hiect when conducted fror ¢ er 
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ny interruption in the flame ¢a 
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Electric Convection Heater— 


The Electric Air Heater Co., 
division of American Foundry Equip 
ment Co., 555 Byrkit street, Misha 
waka, Ind., announces a new convec: 
tion type electric heater. The heating 





klectromode convection heate) 


3,-kilowatt calrod cast as 
an integral part of an aluminum 
unit. The Electromode convection 


unit is a 


heater is 41% inches wide, 9% inches 
long, and 16 inches high, Its prin 
cipal use is as a temperature booste1 
for rooms which are isolated or hard 
to heat. Units are ava‘lable in any 
finish desired. 


e ° + 
High Pressure Valyve— 


W. H. Nicholson & Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., have placed on the mar 
ket a newly designed hydraulic valve 
for oil or water service up to 
pounds pressure, The valve is avail 
able in two, three, or four way types 


puagd 


Nicholson high pres 


sure Aydraulic valve 





The body is furnished in either elec 
tric furnace cast steel or bronze, the 
stem of Monel, base of stainless steel 
and disk of Everbrite metal, with a 
steel lever. The valve is constructed 
with a large diameter stem which is 
connected to the disk and acts with 
the disk on the principle of a differ- 
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ential piston. Pressure is main 
tained in the body of the valve, ex- 
erting force downward on the disk 
and upward on the stem. These op- 
posing forces tend to balance each 
other and permit easy yet tight op- 
eration. Six air holes in the stem 
provide a cushion against water 
hammer when the valve is filling. 
The valve may be installed and oper- 


ated in any position. 


° ¢ ¢ 


New Enamel Brush— 


Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
announces an improved edging brush 


black-edging white 


Ferro 


to be used in 
enameled ware. To be offered in all 
sizes, the brush has a set of movable 
metal guides which permit adjust 
ment to the desired width as_ the 
bristles wear down in use. 


a ° an 
Solenoid Controlled Valve— 


Ross Operating Valve Co., Detro‘t, 
has introduced a new solenoid con- 
trolled straightway air valve of heavy 


design and rugged construction, It 





is intended for service in production 
plants, for such uses as a_ by-pass 
where an operating valve cannot per 
form the operation. It can be fut 
nished for either normally open or 


normally closed operation 
. . . 
Hydraulic Lift Truck— 


Green, N. Y 
15-ton 


Lyon Iron Works 
is the maker of a new 
hydraulic hand lift truck, A handle 
and a towing hiteh are provided for 
either hand or power transportation 
The elevating is done by hydraulic 
rams operated from a hand pump. 
The platform is 30 x 8&4 inehes and 
the lift is 3%, inches, the height 
when raised being 13 inches. There 
are four rear wheels and two front 


wheels, all ball bearing. The frames 
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of the base and the platform are of 
heavy arc-welded members, 


¢ a ° 
Industrial Analyzer— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has built an 
industrial analyzer for use in mak- 
ing practically any type of direct cur 
rent voltage, current or resistance 
test. The outfit is entirely self con- 
tained and consists of an ammeter 
and a volt-ohmmeter with suitable 
shunts, multipliers, and range chang 
ing switches mounted in a compact 
case. The unit is particularly adapted 
for testing industrial motors and 
control, Its range is 150 to 750 volts, 
4 to 750 amperes, and % to 606 
horsepower. A 0-15 volt seale is in- 
cluded for drop tests, and a 50-milli- 
volt seale for use with external 
shunts. Uses of this analyzer include 
trouble shooting in motors, control 
apparatus, elevators, mine locomo- 
tives, and direct current power gen- 
erating and distribution apparatus 

4 + . 
Air Circulating Fans— 

The Emerson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
recently announced a new line of 
24-inch and 30-inch air circulators 
for cooling large areas requiring high 
velocity air circulation, such as shops 
and factories. The A.C. models are 





Emerson Circulator 


equipped with induction motors and 
the D.C. fans have brush-type mo- 
tors. Fans have four formed steel 
chromium-plated blades. In addition 
to the floor column model shown 
here, the fans are available in ceil- 
ing, wall-bracket, and counter col 
umn models, The 24-inch single 
speed fan delivers 3600 cubic feet a 
minute with 185 watts input and the 
30-inch model on its high speed de- 
livers 6000 cubie feet a minute at 


355 watts. 
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Steel Specifications Declining Gradually 


Automotive, Railroad 
Demands Still Strong; 


More Pipe Projects Up 


TEEL demand is subsiding slowly, with au- 
tomobile and railroad requirements still 
leading in a broad and active market, and 

promising to sustain a high average for some 
weeks. 

So long as new commitments by these inter- 
ests, and for agricultural, container, and house- 
hold equipment remain hear present levels, 
steelmakers see no sharp decline. A strong un- 
dertone prevails, despite a drop of 1 point to 
6815 per cent in steelworks operations, and con- 
tinued lowering of scrap prices. 

The general expectation in the industry is 
that a fairly high rate can be counted upon 
until midsummer. Automobile manufacturers 
anticipate their June steel purchases will equa! 
the tonnage shipped to them this month, and 
aim to keep assemblies on a brisk schedule 
through June, to stock dealers in advance of the 
changeover to 1937 models. Last week their 
purchases rose slightly, while output of cars, 
118,786, was just above that in the preceding 
week. 

Inquiries for 5800 freight cars came out dur- 
ing the week, including 2800 for Southern Pa 
cific; 2000 for Missouri Pacific, and 1000 for Nor- 
folk & Western. Approximately 135,000 tons of 
rolled steel will be required for the 11,700 cars 
now active in the market. Railroads actually 
have authorized 25,000 freight cars which are 
vet to be purchased, and steelmakers expect de- 
mand for car material will be heavier in the 
last half of the year than in the first. 

Some large industrial construction 
promise to develop considerable demand _ for 
structural steel and pipe this summer and fai! 
Continental Can Co. has authorized $6,000,000 
in plant expansion at Memphis, Baltimore, 
Wheeling: Container Corp. of America, $7,000,- 
000 at Fernandina, Fla.; Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
$1,500,000 at Olean, N. Y. Of $42,500,000 ap- 
propriated by Standard Oil of Indiana for mod- 
ernization this year, $3,500,000 will be spent 
for pipe lines. Shell Oil Co. will spend $4,000,- 
000 at Houston, Tex., and is preparing to con 
struct a 304-mile pipe line in California, taking 
25,000 tons of steel. 

At Pittsburgh, the 


projects 


largest order for river 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND .. . . Declining 


slowly. 
PRICES . . . Iron, steel 
firm. Quantity price system 


working oul salisfactorily. Scrap 
lower. 
PRODUCTION... Sleel 
ingol production down 1 point 
lo 68% per cent. Sheet mills, 
70 to 7d per cent: tin plate, 90 
per cen. 


SHIPMENTS .. . 


steady. 


Fairly 














barges in 12 months, 29 all-steel coal carriers 
for Hatfield-Campbell Creek Coal Co., Cincin- 
nati, 4500 tons of plates. Sheridan, 
Wyo., has awarded 2700 tons of plates for a 
welded pipe line; and bids are being taken on 
15,000 of plates for the Stone river pipe line, 
Los Angeles. Structural shape awards in the 
week continued at a relatively low level, 13,290 
tons. 

Pressure for scrap for export has eased with 
the conquest of Ethiopia, both Italy and Eng- 
land, which have been buying avidly for sev- 
eral months, now being virtually out of the mar- 
ket, although demand from these and other Eu- 
ropean countries is expected to pick up again 
after a period of price adjustments. 

Lake Superior iron ore shipments are accel- 
erating with improvement in upper-lakes 
weather conditions, and the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., United States Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
this week will have in commission 68 of its fleet 
of 85 vessels, 25 more than in the past two years. 

Steelworks operations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict last week dropped 1 point to 62 per cent; 
Cleveland 4 to 75!5; Detroit 6 to 94: Youngs- 
town 2 to 76, Suffalo advanced 3 to 73, and 
others were unchanged. 

Daily average steel ingot production in April, 
151,625 gross tons, was 17.8 per cent higher than 
in March, and the largest since 158,057 tons in 
April, 1930. Total output in April was 3,942,- 
254 tons, compared with 3,342,619 tons in March. 
The 13,295,237 made in the first four 
months this year was 19 per cent larger than in 


requires 


tons 


the same period last year. 
iron and_ steel 
due to the decline in scrap; the 
while the 


STEEL'S composite is off 4 
cents to $32.96. 
finished steel index remains $52.20, 
scrap composite is down 38 cents to $13.54. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 


May 9 May 2 April 25 April, 1936 Feb., 1936 May, 1935 May, 1931 
Iron and Steel $52.96 $335.00 $33.08 $33.10 $33.48 $32.35 $301.07 
Finished Steei of) 2.20 2.20 2.20 53.70 54.00 49.02 
Steelworks Scrap 13.54 13.92 14.33 14.39 15.8 10.27 9.31 
Iron and Steel Composite Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rod tin plate, wire, sheets, plate hapes, | black pipe, rails, alloy stee} 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers Finished Steel Composite Plates, shape bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Stee]. 
works Scrap Composit:« Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, 

Tank plates, Chicago 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolle 


Philadelph 


Sheets, No. 24, hot ann.., 


Sheets, No. 24, galv., 


Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Ga 


Sheets, No. 24, galvan., ¢ 
Piain wire, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, per base box 
Wire nails, Pitts 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth 
Sheet bars, open-hearth 
billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh 


Steel, lro 


Except when ¢ 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity 
and Deductions 


Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-4 


Pittsburgh 

Gary . neces ERE 

Chicago, delivered 

Detroit, del. . 

New York, del. 

Philadelphia, del. 

Birmingham 

St. Louis, del. 

Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock 


Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 


Pittsburgh 

Gary sachcmialeaesbanackes 

Chicago, delivered 

Detroit, delivered 

New York, del. 

Philadelphia, del. 

Birmingham 

St. Louis, del. 

Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock . 

Galvanized No, 24 


Pittsburgh 

BE cyetiechsseceenee 

Chicago. delivered 

Philadelphia, del 

New York, del. 

Birmingham 

St. Louis, del. 

Pacific ports, f.o.b 
ears. dock 


Rg 


May 9, April Feb May May 9 April Feb May 
1936 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Pig Iron 
1.85 1 Ree 1 Rb 1.800 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $20.8132 0.8132 20.8132 19.80 
Lo 190 1.90 185 Basic, Valley 19.00 9.00 19.00 18.00 
2.1¢ 211 216 24] Basic, eastern del. East. [a 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19.81 
Ind 175 175 1.75 1.75 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 19.30 
1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 No. 2 fdy., Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
2.0114 901146 2.011% 2.01% Southern No. 2, Birmingham 15.50 15.50 15.50 14.50 
185 1 gS ge 1.85 Southern No, 2, del. Cincinnati 20.2007 20.2007 20.2007 19.38 
1.80 1.80 1.8( 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 20.68 
ia 00 1.99 1.99 1.99 Malleable, Valley 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
1.85 1.8 1.85 1.85 Malleable, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 
sd, Pitts 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.2528 25.2528 25.2528 24.25 
Pitts » 40) 240 2 40 2 40) Ferromanganese, del, Pitts 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Pitts 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.66 
1.9 1.9 1.95 1.95 

ry 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.55 Scrap 
mary 3.20 8.20 3.20 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... $14.7 15.75 14.80 12.00 
“0 ~ 4 2.30 7 30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pu 12.00 12.70 12.00 9 95, 
Pitt dina eo =) 20 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 13.2 14.35 14.30 10.20 
10 2.10 -.40 2.60 Rail for rolling, Chicago 15.00 15.75 15.50 11.05 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 14.75 15.85 15.7 11.40 

Younes. $28.00 es 00 30.00 28.00 Coke 
Pitts 28.00 28.00 30.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $3.01 0) 3.50 3.60 
28.00 28.00 29.00 27.01 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 1.2 1.25 1.20 1.60 
10.00 40.00 10.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del 9.75 9.75 9.75 9 95 


n, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


base, f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


»therwise designated, prices are 
Tin Mill Black No. 28 . 
aoe > ize Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
sburgh 2.75 ' 
. 5 a . gas: ( _—i—m ; 
Extras Gary 2.85¢ Resistant Alloys H. ste a 9 Lave 
“ Philadelphia, del. 2.01%e 
St. Louis, delivered 3.08c ee inwls 5 
: New York, del. .... 2.06% 
8 in, Pittsburgh base, cents per 1b Bost lelivered o6 
Cold Rolled No. 10 Ch Nickel soston, deliverec 2.20%c 
1.85¢ pitsburct iii ee ee Bethlehem 1.90¢ 
1'95¢ ittsburgh 2.50¢ No. 302 No. 304 Chicago . salave 1.85¢ 
19tc GSry 2.60¢ Bars .. 23.00 24.00 Cleveland, del. . 2.00¢ 
2650 Derrott, delivered 2.70€ Plates vu. 26.00 28.00 Buffalo 1.90¢ 
[ee foes ae oa, anaes... . 33.00 35.00 Gulf Ports 2.20¢ 
2 16¢ Pacif — ay sa" ; #.59C Hot strip 20.75 22.75 Birmingham 1.95¢ 
2.00c acific por Uap BOs Cold strip 27.00 29.00 Pacific ports, f.o.b 
° 18¢ cars, dock 3.10c cars. dock 9 35¢ 
- Straight Chromes ; 
cas Cele Rolled No, 20 77 No. No. No. No. ars 
c Pittsburgh ; 2.95¢ 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
Gary won 3.05¢ Bars 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
— Philoded emery oe Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 Pittsburgh 1.85¢ 
2.50¢ hee sage P aus shia 3.26¢ Sheets 25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary 1.90¢ 
She OW SeEN, On. $.30¢ Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Duluth 2.00¢ 
2.60¢ Enameling Sheets Cold stp 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 ber nip a 2.00¢ 
e710 Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.35¢ can ose 
«fit Pittsburgh, No. 20 2.95¢c : a ; " 
2.55¢ Gary, No. 10 2 45¢ Steel Plates Detroit, delivered 2.00¢ 
2.72¢ Gary, No. 20 3.05¢ Mitehureh —_ oe = f.o.b 
: t=4 < cars, ¢ "K 


09c Philadelphia, del 
99c Boston, delivered 
New York, del. . 

05c Pitts-, forg. qual 


New York, del. 
‘ Philadelphia, del. 
Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered 
3.10¢ Buffalo, delivered 


20¢ 


te dy rotors 
to 
=] 
Q 


~ 
oOo 
9 


3.20¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary... R5¢ 
3-23c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. 1.99%c Rail Steel 
$.41¢ (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 Birmingham .... 1.95¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
3.45¢ Do., waste-waste 2.75c Coatesville, base . 1.90c Pittsburgh 1.70¢ 
3.25¢ Do., strips ........ 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90c Chicago or Gary . 1.75¢ 
3.43c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. Moline, Ill. 1.75¢ 
unassorted, Pitts 3.40¢c i. er 2.35c Cleveland 1.75¢ 
3.70c Do., Gary 3.50c St. Louis, delivered 2.08¢ Buffalo 1.80¢ 
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Iron 
A> Oe eae 1.70¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind 1.75¢ 
CHICAGO .........eeeeee eee 1.80c 
Philadelphia .......... 2.06¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
Pittsburgh eae 1.95¢-2.05c 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young. .. 2.10c 
EINES oi cons ccs dicacsusacasotas 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 
ear docks 
*Philadelphia, del. 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


. 2.45¢ 


2.26C-2.36¢ 


NUNS 5551 cust sacvaceccanesotss 1.90¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢ 
Gulf ports ......... scosea BeSO 


Wire Prod - 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 

ing $5 over base column.) 


Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Stand. wire nails 2.10c 
Cement c’t’d nails 2.10c¢ 


Galv. nails, 15 gage 


and finer . 4.10c 
do. finer than 15 ga. 4.60c 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples...... 2.80c 
Galv. fence staples 3.05c 
Barbed wire, galv. 2.60c 
Annealed fence wire 2.65¢c 
Galv. fence wire...... 3.00c 
Woven wire fencing 

(base column, ¢.1.) $58.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 

Plain wire, 6-9 ga.. 2.40¢ 

Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birmingham 
up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 

or Cleveland . 3.05¢ 

Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. ............. 2.10¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............. 2.05¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs. . 2.00c 


100,000 Ibs. and over......1.97%c¢c 

Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons.) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massilon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem picccviess BeeOC 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.F Diff. 
2000......... ..0.25 3100 ...0.55 
| —_—== 0.55 | a 1.35 
2800............ 1.50 2 er 3.80 
_, ae 2.25 eee? 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .............. 0.50 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

DRM RMR coors gacckes ccs acedsiacesdshc 1.05 
6100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring base 
$100 bars ....... és eee 
6100 spring woveeate 
Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
Carbon Van. 0.95 
9200 spring flats base 
9200 spring rounds, 

squares 0.25 


Piling 
Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago. Buffalo 2 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23¢g-in. 


Pittsburgh . 1.85¢c 

Chicago or Gary.. 1.95¢ 

Birmingham base 2.00¢ 

Detroit, del. . ; 2.05¢ 

Philadelphia, del.. 2.16¢c 

New York, del.. 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 

Pittsburgh . : 1.95¢c 

Chicago 2.05¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 

bon and _ under, 

Pitts., Cleveland 2.60c 

Detroit, del. ....... 2.81¢c 

Worcester, Mass... 2.80c 
Rails, Track Material 

(Gross Tons) 

Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

20-45 lbs. $28.00 

45-50 lbs. . : $25.00 

50-60 Ibs. . $26.00 
*70-75 Ibs. $25.50 

80-90 Ibs. $26.00 

100 Ibs. $27.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual. Pitts., Chi. $35.00 

Do., reroll, qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢c 

Do., axle steel...... 2.10c 
Spikes, R. R. base 2.60¢ 
Track bolts, base.... 3.60c 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 Ibs. inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 


2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 


more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932 lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller....70-10-5 off 
Ps AOD Seceusaccincsiasptensece 70-10 off 


Tire bolts Pea eee »5 off 
Plow Bolts 

All SizeS .............0::0000000022-e 80-10 Off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts. at- 

tached 72%-10-10 _ off; in 


packages with nuts separate 
72%4-10-10-5 off; in bulk 
821%, off on 15,000 of 3-inch 
and shorter, or 5000 over 3- 
inch. 
Step bolts . sag 
Elevator bolts ................ 65-5 off 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.; 
% to re-inch ....... 60-20-15 off 
Do., % to 1-inch 60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch 60-20-15 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
LL eae eee cree 80-10-10 off 
Upset. 1-in., smaller.......... 85 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Headless set screws ........ 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1., Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. l., Chicago 
te-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts.. Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers & large 


2.90c 
3.00c 


nut, bolt mfrs $6.25 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
on size extras $3.05 


kegs; no 
. $3.20 


under 5 
on size extrus 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 

Base discounts on steel pipe, 

Pitts., Lorain, O.,to consumers 

in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 

less. Chicago, del. 2% points 

less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 


Do., 
dise 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
%4and % 60 441% 
ly 64%, 55 
% 67% 59 
1—3 69% 61% 
Iron 
ly 31% 15 
% 364%, 20% 
1—1% 39%, 25% 
2 . 41%, 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 62 531% 
24%—3 65 564% 
3%4—6 67 58% 
7 and 8 66 614 
9 and 10 6514 56 
Iron 
2 37 2215 
2%—3% 38 25 
4 8 40 281% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1, butt weld 56 
% and %, butt weld 59 
1%, butt weld.... 63% 
%, butt weld 66% 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld 61 
2% to 3, lap weld 64 
3% to 6, lap weld 66 
7 and 8, lap weld 65 
Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 


take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra, 

Boiler Tubes 


C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel lron 
2—2%. a <n 
21 2% 40 2—2\............13 
. Ree ; 47 2%—2........16 
3% 3% 50 3 . tenes 17 
4 52 3%4—3% ...18 
41 5 42 4 .20 

114 4 | 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts’ subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
744% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 


one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 


Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 


Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound Less-carloads 


STEEL 


revised asof July 1, 1935, cara 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 

inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
Classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill dise 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. oe 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs... 10% 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in. Chicago... 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 

Do., 4 in. 46.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Youngs- 

town $28.00 
Philadelphia 34.67 
Duluth 30.00 


Forging Billets 
6 xz 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chi., Buff 35.00 
Forging, Duluth 37.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt 28.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Young. 28.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 4 
to 5 $38.00 

Do.., No. 5 to 
15/32-inch 40.00 

Do., over 15/32 te 
47/64-inch 42.00 


Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur.... $3.50- 3.66 
Connellsville, fdry.... 4.25- 4.35 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.35- 5.50 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 


1.80¢ 


Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.15 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. 9.75 
New England, del 11.50 
St. Louis, del. 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
Cleveland. del. 9.75 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ov., out. del 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.38 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants 
Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 18.00¢ 


30.00c¢ 

30.00¢ 

30.00¢ 
New York. 


Toluol 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 
Per Ib. f.o.b. 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.30c¢ 
Do. (100 Ibs.) 17.30¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 7.25¢ 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.30 
+Western prices, %-cent up 


Rg 








—The Market Week— 


Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges Only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
Gross tons. 


2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry able Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa. + sesssesseeeeees 20,00 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 
Birdsboro, Pa. Spates dashavenaboneiieunds a 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.00 
Buffalo EIN Bet .. 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 
Chicago ane ; ave ... 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Cleveland . 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Detroit . . . 19.50 9.50 19.00 20.00 
Duluth wes ‘ 20.00 20.00 “he 20.50 
Erie, Pa. . = ww... 19,50 20.00 19.00 20.50 
Everett, Mass. ; iseniovvace aD 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Hamilton, O. = 19.50 19.50 19.00 
Jackson, O. 20.25 20.25 1h) ‘ 
Neville Island, Pa. veostbetes EO 19.50 19.00 20.006 
Provo, Utah 17.50 : 17.00 aes 
Sharpsville, Pa. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. 20.50 ; 20.00 ibaa 
Swedeland, Pa. 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
Toledo, O. . 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Youngstown, O : ‘ttchse LO 19.50 19.00 20.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland . . 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 
Baltimore from Birmingham 21.08 = SU _SKeenen 
Boston from Birmingham ...... ... 20.62 , 20.50 ieccsies 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo ................. . 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 23.43 Sebesi | jebu Ghee 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm. 22.50 : ae ee 
Canton, O., from Cleveland ........ 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 
Chicago from Birmingham 719.72 ; 19.60 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. ...... 20.58 20.58 20.08 
Cincinnati from Birmingham...... 20.20 ‘ 19.20 —saccce 
Cleveland from Birmingham 19.62 : 19.12 ; 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.93 21.93 21.43 22.43 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O..... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 
Milwaukee from Chicago ............ 20.57 20.57 20.07 21.07 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago 
Toledo or Detroit ................. .. 22.60 22.60 22.10 23.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 wiccc....  ccccsseee  coeseeees 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 eaetyy) * pKeeehe 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 ame 20.81 sae 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 Xk) rere 
Pittsburgh district from Ne- | Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 
ville Island Ss iecbisiaaledicTcbeeas j $1.21 switching charges 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.. 21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
St. Louis, northern. ............c..000. 


St. Louis from Birmingham 


Bt. Paul trom Davuth ...c.<........ 


FOver 0.70 phos. 


No.2 Malle- Besse. 

Fdry able Basic mer 
a 20.00 20.00 19.50 sosaune 

719.68 19.50 ; 
ic ee 21.94 22.44 


Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., 


and Standish, 


N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
VEG TURTTACO ..cceccsessccsssc0ee 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ........ $22.00 
PR MAE es BAAD scancescosevioveases 19.00 Do., del. Chicago ................ 25.25 
Lylees, Tenn. . , soe E00 


Silvery] 


7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51-8 


, base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23.2 
$24.25; 9 
9-9.50—$25.75. Buffalo $1.25 higher. 


.25 
8-8.50—$24.75; 8.51-9—$25.25; 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, O., base: 
plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the Same as for Silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 


falo is quoted with freight allowed. 


9 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon. 2 to 


3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, 


add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


ig Se ee | 4 eee $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. $45.00 


Alabama, Ga., ......... $38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 40.00 
RNB SUA ecnccadesnscinsene 35.00 
Ohio 
First quality ...... $40.00 
Intermediary ...... 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
PL ON isisssieticen: 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ...... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala..... 48.00 
Magnesite 

Imported dead-burned 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Domestic dead-burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 








Nonferrous 


METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


Copper————- 

Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead 

del. del. Casting, New York Lead East 

Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L. 

Nias 150 9.621 9.1214 47.00 15.60 1.60 1.45 
Mav 4 Wou iol YibZle 16.87 le $5.55 1.60 1.45 
May 50 1.6214 9.1214 46.85 15.50 1.60 145 
May6 9.50 1621, 4121, 46.70 15.35 1.60 1.45 
May 7 9.50 9.62! 9.1214. 16.60 15.10 1.60 $.45 
May 8 ay 1.6214 9.121, 46.60 15.10 1.60 1.45 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib Deal. buying prices, cents Ib 
except as specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
brass products based on 9.00c , -or er 
’ New York 6.25- 6.50 
Conn. copper ru : > - age 
Cleveland hiotl- Olio 
Sheets (*hicago 6.00- 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) 15.12%) St. Louis 6.00- 6.50 


(‘opp oO d 7.00 . a 
opper, hot 1 “Webi ; Heavy Copper and Wire 
Lead cut to jobers 8 25 . . Sa dons 
, : - New York, No. 1 7.75- 8.00 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 9.50 Chi \ : ei “o> 
caro, oO .00- God 
Tubes 1 ey ged 7 a 
h llow brass 17.371 pa niet rag ~y 
xa PE scaggs “a shale kil. St. Louis, No. 1 7.2 7 
Seamless copper 17.5¢ 
Rods Composition Brass Borings 


High yellow brass 13.1214 New York ST Iy- 6 


Copper, hot rolled 13.75 Light Copper 
Anodes New York 6.3714- 6.50 

(‘opper, untrimmed 14.5 Chicago Dt 6.00 
Wire Cleveland q Ps 

Yellow brass (high) 15.37% St. Louis 60 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 

St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
£90  *19.00 13.50 35.00 
1.90  *19.00 13.50 35.00 
1.90 *19.00 13.50 35.00 
1.90 *19.00 13.50 35.00 
190 #1900 13.50 25.00 
£.90 *19.00 13.50 35.00 

Light Brass 
Chicago 0- 7 
‘Cleveland 395- 3.50 
St. Louis ..... ane 3.50- 4.00 
Lead 


New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago oo 
St. Louis 





Zine 
New York 8,00-3.121 
Cleveland 2.25- 2 
St. T.ouis »>50- 3.00 
Aluminum 

Borings, Cleveland 8.75- 9 
Mixed, cast, Cleve. 12.25 
Mixed, cast, St. L. 12.7 

"i 14 75.15 .( 


Clips. soft. Cleve $4 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 

Stand. No. 12 alum 17.00 


90 STEEL 


timore bases (bags) 40.00 
Domestic dead-burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk)... 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick . . $45.00 
Chemically bonded 

chrome brick .. . 45.00 
Magnesite brick .. 65.00 
Chemically bonded mag- 

nesite brick 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

net ton $20.50 
Washed gravel, 


f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 
ton, carloads, all- 
| re ; $18.00 
Do., for barge 


Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 


Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


CY AIG soi cvocscsscks 75.00 

Do., Balti., base 75.00 

Da, del. Pittsb’gh 80.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19- 

20% dom. Palmer- 

ton, Pa., spot?.... 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 


Ferrosilicon, 5004 
freight all., cl. 
Do., less carload 77.00 
Do., 75 per cent 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 

Silicoman., 21% carb. 85.00 
2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 car- 
bon, cts. Ib. del 10.00 

Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. con. del. 

Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% lb., cont 2.70- 2.90 

Ferrotitanium, c. lL, 
prod. plant, frt 
aHow., net ton 

Spot, 1 ton, frt 
allow., Ib. iF 
Do., under 1 ton 7 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. l., 1 
19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 


69.50 


1.30- 1.40 


137.50 


00 
50 


$3 unitage . 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. 1, 23-26% 


f.o.b. Anniston 

Ala., 24% $3 

unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, 

stand, 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molvbdate, lb. cont 0.80 

+Carloads, Quan. diff. apply 
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HEAVY ME as 
— iehlhonesrgeag — COUPLE 
eeren dock. expt ede “Ses SPRINGS 
Boston, domest a 0.75-11.00 Cy} : ; 14.75-15 Buffal 
Buffalo, No 1 . 9.50-10.25 rarity springs aoe eas roasted eek 5 
Buffalo, No. 2 : . 13.50-14.00 Sittebasy Pa. pert po hacroreee i dealers TA faye Chicago. iro 
Chicago, No. 1 12.00-12.50 St. ] irgh pei Detroit g apres Chicaco. vn 13.2 . aa 
Clevel: r 13.00-13.5 - LOUIS (.25-17.75 Te . = 8.75 Cincinnes rolled steel S0°40. 69 
and, N 8.50 9 Easte ¢ a incinn el 14 
Clevel: : a l 14.00-14.5 AN 13.00-13.50 istern Pa. 1. 75- 7.25 ES nati, iron ov 15.00 
) and, No. 2 13. oe a GLE BARS—STEE New York, b 6.50- 7.00 astern Pa., irot 10.50-11.00 
eee Soe 2 oe ae oe Chicago STESL Pittsburgh ae 3.25- 3.75 Eastern Pa. a 14.00-14.50 
tr s ° 95 ae . 4 —T > o.40 itt a., Stee ~ tol 
Detroit, No. 2 apt pt St. Louis 14.50-15.00 Toronto, dealer 8 75- 9.95 Pittsburgh Tega 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., N 950-10.00 Buffalo 13.50-14.0 : alers 25 Pittsburg! , n 14 95.44 71 
mastern P : NO. 1 12.75-13.0 sddawacaniend 14.56 och 0 CAST IRON 4.00 St. I eh, steel 17 “ 1.75 
Federal ni —- i> 9 RAILROAD ae N BORINGS St. Louis, iron 11 Be 17.50 
aeral, l. 2 00 “ 4 Ss sirmingh: si we oui a 1.50-12 
Granite Cit % 11.00-11.50 Chicago PECIALTIES eens ham, plain x iene S, steel 13 o0 12.00 
Granite City. R. R... 12.25-12.75 14.50-1 Bost n, chemical — aoe: 5.25-13.75 
ee 4 y, No. 2 ei aap LOW ».UU oSton, dealer 0.UN g95 NO . 8.58 
N. ¥ ‘ : . 2.. 10.75- or PHO — Er aiers . - 1 CAS . 
eS brokers. No.2 8 ; 11.25 Buffalo SPHORUS Buffalo 0. 4.00 Birn ST SCRAP 
N. Y., brokers, barge 10- 8.50 blo . biHet and Chicago 395. 859 B lingham 
(No. 1 for expo + Cle segs crops . 16 = Cincinnati , 6 .Of 6} pare No. 1 macl 11.00-12.00 
Pitts. No. 1 (R i’ 10.00 st eosyr: billet 5.00-15.50 Cleveland dealers. 5.25- 6.25 “seormices i ach. 9.25- 9.75 
Pitts., No. 1 reo 15.25-15.75 Sicepain crops . 17.50-18 hettelt , 8.95 — See tex. con #.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh, No ola 14.50- 15.00 Pittebur Pa., crops ates ee BE. Pa cher 6.75- 7 aot “tee cr cupola 11.50-12.00 
St. Louis ss ae" 14.00 Srystceyen: billet -17.50 =O — 11 00-13.00 Chi alo. mach ~ 75-13.95 
s 95 _ 1 crops ; S <, brokers ‘ = cag 3.9 ’ 
Toronto, dealers 1.25-11.75 Pittsb Aig 17.25-17.7 St. Louis 1.50- 5.00 Chi \g0, agri. net... 10.25 B60 
Valleys, N 5 irgh, sh i died To j ago u »-10 
ys, No. 1 145 an bar crops ‘ eet ronto. dealers t.UU 1.50 Chicag tuto 1150-12 15 
COMPRESSE -00-10.00 , 16.7 17 9 > > 5.0 c ago, mach. net esis v0 
<SSED SHEETS FROG 17.25 PIPE AN “ ~ hicago ar het 7 , 
> ff: s <ETS OG . 7 AND FLUES ; . railr’d 1 oes ) 
Buflalo, dealers 12 Chics wi SWITCHES Cincinnat eer Cinel., macl rd net.. 11,.25-11 
Chicago, rare 29 00-12.50 « azo . Ch innati dealer Clevelans ! cul 10.75 
Chicago, d | ry 12.25-12.75 St. Louis, cut 13.00-13.50 hicago, net i.to 8 East 1d, mach 16 11.20 
. ago, dealer robs: tab alged ig i} ae: 9 oF : 1.5 ‘ ws ern P: >. 00-16.6 
Cleveland 11.75-12.25 SHOVELIN 2.75-13.25 RAI DUN m. © 1., Cupola 14.06 ~ 
Detroit 13.75-14 on ec gi STEEL et a GRATE BARS Selneinmtin te vard 1.50 
5. P 5 sap 7 nae 9 uffalo : 7 a. ses rh, cupo : 2.00 
oh a., new mat ahve-k awe Federal, 111 13.00-13.50 Colina ‘ 11.00-11 can erat tt la.. 14.50-15.06 
ittsburgh 1950-13.09 Granite : 11.00 - Cin , net Li. Seattle , del.. 13.5 
S 14.75 : pes ite City 11] 11.50 incint t \ ra , @ .50-14.00 
v; eit pasha zi roronto deniers 10.75-11,.25 East oy 7.00- 7 09 St. Louis, No, 1 10.00 11.00 
alleys 9.00- 9.50 ’ ¢ s ar - ern Pa . 759 St. L Ni 4 11.00-1 a 
: 14.50-15 RAILROAD W 5.50 ew York inn OT o. 1 mach 1.50 
BUNDLED SHEE 0-15.00 , WROUGH St <, brokers... 6.51 oronto, N 1. 12.00-12.50 
Buft: ED SHEETS Birmingham ” a t. Louis G.0U= t.0U mach » NO. I, 7 
r= ffalo ; Boston, dealers 7.50- 8.00 : 7.5 8 00 , net 
‘incinnati, del 1.00-11.50 Buffalo, No. 1. 7.25- 7.50 FORGE FLASHINGS HEAVY CAST —_ 
— Ripe y 95 Buffalo. Ne. . 12.00-12.50 Boston. deale — Boston, m ‘ 
Pittsburgh 0.00-10.50 Chicago, No. 1 13.50-14.00 Buffalo... si 1%. 40 ee adi $.00- 8 
m Louis 13.50-14.00 Chicago No re net.. 12.25-12.7 Cleveland 12.00-12 Cleveland ' ik 1100-13 2 
> or pes i a4 9 ~ we ied < 1d Le.oV . a, e 0 
oronto, dealers 7.25- 7.75 : incinnati, N 13.00-13.5¢ Detroit 13.00-13.50 Detroit, No o ak 12.50-13.01 
SHEET CI 4.59 Faster Mtg? 11.25-11.7 Pittsbure!l 9.75-] mh net .... 1 mach bs 
4 LIP es : n Pa. 1.70) burgh 75-10.25 
Chicago PPINGS, LOOSE St. Louis are , 13.00-13.50 FO 13.50-14 - Detroit. breal 13.00-13.5¢ 
: ° > ‘ » 4 " = = ar . U non akK 0.0 
pom Piamias — 9.00 “ Louis, No. 2 - 5 “41.2 B pressed per auto net 7 00-11.50 
gee : oU- 7.00 oronto, No. 1. dlr is Ae 4 ( ca or ee 6 00 Ni se "’ ahs " “ “ 00 
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Detroit, net . rs 7.75- 8.50 St. Louis 10.00-10.5¢ “" n Pa 7 75-14.0@ Loc 14.00-14 
Easter . 9.00 Tor ‘ = ou New York, | 18.50-19.00 -OCOMOTIV 
— + rm Pa. 9.00- 9.50 oo dealers 4.50- 5.00 St Louis <, brokers 14 14 Chica: E TIRES 
ote " 5 H , . . . ov tov ago ({« 
a1 : brokers, sary 75 10.50 alleys , 4.00 13.50-14.00 St. I peel, — 15.00-1 
vu souls - i.o0e- 7.75 BO . 0.00-10 - CAR = . 4 s, No 1 ; } , 50 
T : ; reyes RINGS 00 WHE " 7 12.( g 
oronto, dealers 7.50- 8.00 "or AND TURNIN Birt o resenag LOW PHOS. PUN 0-12.50 
, net 550 1 For Blast Fur Gs B ningham , suffal PUNCHINGS 
ier soston, dealers nace Use soston, iron dez 1,00-12.5 arpa ” Gea 
lron Ore ealers 995. 2.51 Buffalo, — al $.75- as por ago 15 °5-15.75 
seat Buffalo, steel yee: 100 mores Pa. + “> 16.00 
~ vastern 6.00-16.5 ittspurg } )0- F 
Lake Superior Ore Cents, uni oenk One 00-16.50 Pittsburs h (heavy) 17.5( 16.5¢ 
Gross ton, 5 Foundry ¢ nit, del. E. Pa iron, 6-10% irgh (light).. 16 90-18.00 
Low n, 51% % 56-63 % and basic ic, kee tow oe 10.5 pBO-14.00 
Ola sower Lake Port Cop fr ¢ con, (nom.) 8.0 Swedis} - low phos 50 Ma ————_—>= 
J range bes § b. -free low pI 4 .00- 9.00 pnt sh basic, 65° 10.50 nganese O 
Mesabi n ssemer ......... $4.8 58-60% (no nOS. ow edish low pt Sp 9.50 re 
High Pisoni era j rye Benes 10.00-10.50 Spanish No iy 108 10.60 
Mesabi sphorus .. 7 50 Cents pe — Ore me basic. 50 tc frica (N 
Old i bessemer ..........+..--. 4.40 per unit, f.a.s. Atl Tungste ghee Mei 10 ice 
ré PE creeccesceeess a ? prston i ester ; 5 
ange nonbess 4,65 I (nominal) antic raft 1, spot sh. 50 Prices 
tosses 4,65 anne manganif- N. F init, duty pd..$15.85 cents not includi 
ous ore, 45.55% CH .. fdy., 55% 5.85-16.00 S per unit carg ng duty, 
= irome : 70 ‘ argo lots 
ore 489 7.00 ©: 
rross ton os f 5/0 eit apap 50-5907 
» & 19.25 : 7 ; African, 50 5 204 26.00 
ian, 50-52% : 26.00 
26.00 
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—The Market 


Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 





STEEL BARS Cincinnati 3.25¢ Buffalo 3.37c 
re* .00c Houston ... 3.25c Chattanooga 3.56c 
sate at 3 i0c Los Ang,, cl 2.45c Chicago 3.20c 
Buffalo ... 3.00¢c New Orleans 3.50¢ Cincinnati . 3.42c 
Chattanooga 3.36c Pitts., plain (h)  3.05c Cleveland, %- 
Chicago (ji) 3.00c Pitts., twisted in. and over 3.31c 
Cincinnati 3.22c squares (h) 3.175c Detroit ...... 3.42c 
Cleveland 3.00c San Francisco 2.45¢ Detroit, #;-in. 3.65¢ 
Detroit ..... 3.09¢ Seattle ........ 2.45¢ Houston ....... 3.00c 
Houston ........ 3.00¢ St. Louis 3.25¢ Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Los Angeles. 3.60c Tulsa 3.25¢ Milwaukee ... 8.31c 
Milwaukee ..3.11c-3.26c Young. . 2.30c-2.60c New oe aoe 
lew ans. -35c New Yorkt(d) 3.40c 
New Yorkt (a) 33ic SHAPES Philadelphia* —2.98c 
Pitts. (h)..... 2.95c-3.10c Baltimore* 3.00c Phila. floor.. 4.95c 
Philadelphia* 3.03c¢ Bostontt 3.19¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢c 
Portland . 3.50c Buffalo 3.25c Portland 3.35c 
San Francisco 3.25¢ Chattanooga 3.56c San Francisco 3.25c 
Seattle 3.70c Chicago ..... 3.20c BORIS 20:6: 3.55c¢ 
St. Louis 3.25¢ Cincinnati 3.42c St. Louis ....... 3.45c 
St. Paul 3.95c-3.40c Cleveland .. 3.31c St. Paul 3.45¢ 
Tulsa 3.25¢ Detroit ...... ; 3.42c Tulsa 3.50¢c 
: Houston ..... 3.00c 
[RON BARS Los Angeles 3.60c NO. 10 BLUE 
Portland 3.40c Milwaukee .. 3.31¢c Baltimore’. $.10c 
Chattanooga 3.86C New Orleans 3.55¢ Bostontt 3.80c 
Baltimore* 3.05c New Yorkt(d) 3.37¢c Buffalo 3.62c 
Chicago 2.75¢ Philadelphia* 2.98¢ Chattanooga 3.36c 
Cincinnati 3.22c Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Chicago ......... 3.05c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.36c Portland (i) 3.50c Cincinnati 3.22¢c 
Philadelphia*® 2.93c San Francisco 3.25¢ Cleveland 3.11c 
St. Louis 3.25¢ Seattle (i) 3.70¢ Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14c 
Tulsa 3.25¢c St. Louis .. 3.45¢ Houston 3.35c 
. _ St. Paul 3.45¢ Los Angeles 3.75¢c 
ae Sa Tulsa 3.50¢ Milwaukee . 3.16c 
Buffalo 2.60¢ New Orleans 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga 3.36¢ PLATES New Yorki(d) 3.31c 
Chicago 2.10c-2.60c Baltimore* 3.00¢ Portland ..... 3.35c 
Cleveland (c) 2.10c Bostonft 3.21¢c Philadelphia* 3.08¢c 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 7 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 
Continental 
British Channelor North Sea ports, metric tons 
gross tons **Quoted in gold 
J . ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 

PIG IRON £esd at current value Bsd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.50 3 2 67 $14.14 1150 
Basic bessemer.. : 15.50 3 2 6% 12.13 1100 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 19.64 11 0 

SEMIFINISHED 

STEEL 
Te Tee ery ee $29.17 5 17 ¢ SIN. 9¢ 2 () 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 4.48 8190 ¢ $100 
FINISHED STEEI 
Standard rails...... $41.00 8&8 50 $44.12 10 0 
Merchant bars........ l.7ic 7150 1. 14c to 1,19 ; £6403 50 
Structural shapes...... 1.66¢ 7 100 1.12 5 ad 
Plates, 1% in. or 5 mm. 1.78 8 1 3 ie3 t $06 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
OO rrr rere 2.15¢ 9 15.0 2.12 16 OT 

Sheete, gal., 24 gage, corr 2.60c 11 15 0 2.2% 6 50 
Bands and strips....... 1.93c 8 150 1. 42« 4 O00 
Plain wire, base........ 2.18¢ 9150 1.92. 5 0 
Galvanized wire, base.... 2.54c 11 10 0 2.85 5 17 ¢ 
Wire nails, base......... 2.65c 12 00 1. 74 415 0 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... $4.63 O18 9 


British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.o.b 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Frenct Belgia Reich 
£sd Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $17.39 3 10 O(a) $17.13 260 =$13.9 410 $25.4 63 
Basic bessemer pig iron 17.39 3:10 O(a) 12.52 190 11.89 350 =. 28.04 r 0 
Furnace coke c. ae 1 10 6.26 } 5. 1¢ 122 7.6 l 
Billets..... 28.97 5§ 176 28.34 430 18. 8¢ 555 38.9 16. 50 
Standard rails 1.82c 8 0 2. 00« 671 1.69 1,000 2.41 132 
Merchant bars 2.00¢ 9 10 1.67« 560 1.00 650 2.01 110 
Structural shapes ; 1.93¢ 8150 1.64 50 1. 0 650 1.92c 107 
Plates, 1%-in. or 5 mm 2.00. 3 2.0% 700 1. 23¢ 800 2.320 Taf 
Sheets, black........ 2.54c 11 10 O§ 1. 78 6004 1. 34¢ 875] 2.63c 144] 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga 
ge 2.98c¢ 13 10 0 2.84 50 2.2% 1,500 6.76c 370 
4 eee ‘ 2.15¢ 9150 2. 68« 00 1. 76 1,150 l¢ 17 
Bands and strips........ 2.17¢ 9160 1.98 650 1.25 800 2 127 
*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. f1 to 3 mm. basic price, 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. ttClose annealed. 
®*Goeld pound sterling carries a premium of 66.00 ver cent over paper sterling. 
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Pittsburgh (h) 


>» = 

San Fracisco 3. 35¢c 
Seattle 3.70c 
St. Louis ....... 3.45¢ 
St. Paul 3.30c 
Tulsa 3.70¢c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore*?.. 3.60c 
Boston (zg) 3.95¢ 
Buffalo ..... 3.25¢ 
Chattanooga 4.16¢ 
Chicago 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati 4.02c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91¢ 
Detroit .... - 3.94¢c 
Los Angeles 4.35¢ 
Milwaukee ... 3.96¢ 
New Orleans 4.50c 


New Yorkt(d) 3.89¢c 


Philadelphia*t 3.60c 
Pitts.** (h)... 3.55¢ 
Portland 4.10¢ 
San Francisco 4.00¢ 
Seattle 4.40¢ 
St. Louis 4.10c 
St. Paul 3.90¢c 
Tulsa 4.75¢ 


NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 


Baltimore*f... 4.30c 
Buffalo 4.00c 
Boston (g)... 4.65c 
Chattanooga 4.86¢c 
Chicago (h) 4.55¢ 
Cincinnati 4.72c 
Cleveland . 4.61¢c 
Detroit 4.72¢ 
Houston 4.40c 
Los Angeles 1.40c 
Milwaukee . 4.66c 
New Orleans 4.95¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 4.30c 
Philadelphia*t 4.40c 
Pitts.**(h)_ ..4.15-4.45c 
Portland ........ 4.50c 
San Francisco 4.50c 
Seattle 5.00c 
Bt. LOUIS ...:.-.. 4.65c 
St. Paul. 4.50c 
TUOIBD, crcscesecss 5.10c 
BANDS 
Baltimore* 3.20c 
Bostontt 3.30c 
Buffalo 3.42c 
Chattanooga. 3.61¢c 
Chicago ........ 3.30¢ 
Cincinnati 3.47c 
Cleveland ... 3.36¢c 
Detroit, y-in. 

and lighter 3.39¢c 
Houston ........ 3-25¢c 
Los Angeles.. 4.10c 
Milwaukee ... 3.41c 
New Orleans 3.95¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.56¢c 
Philadelphia 3.18c 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.20c 
Portland ........ 4.25¢c 
San Francisco 4.10c 
Seattle ...... 4.25¢ 
St. Louis ...... 3.55¢ 
St. Paul 3.55¢ 
Tulsa ; 3.45¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore 2.30c 
Bostont+ 4.30¢ 
Buffalo 3.42c 
Chicago ......... 3.30c 
Cincinnati 3.47¢c 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter 3.39c 
Los Angeles.. 5.85c 
Milwaukee ... 3.41¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.56c¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.43c 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.70¢ 
Portland ........ 5.60c 
San Francisco 6.15¢ 


Seattle 5.60¢ 
St. Louis 3.55¢ 
St. Paul .... 3.56¢ 


COLD FIN. STEEL 


Baltimore (c) 3.73¢ 
ore an 3.90¢ 
Buffalo (h).... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.13¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati 3.72¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.50¢ 
Detroit : 3.79¢ 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.61¢ 
New Orleans 4.30¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.81¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.76¢ 
Pittsburgh .. 3.50¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 6.15¢ 
San Fran.(f) (d) 5.95¢ 
Seattle (f) (d) 6.15¢ 
St. Louis 3.75¢c 
St. Paul 4.02¢c 
Tulsa : 4.65¢ 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, 0.100- 

in., 500 Ib. 

NDS eke cass saaeate 3.245¢ 
Buffalo 3-39¢ 
Chicago 3.27¢ 
Cincinnati (b) 3.22¢ 
Cleveland (b) 2.85¢ 
Detroit 3.18¢ 
New Yorki(d) 3.36c 
St. Louis 3.45¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi le up) 


Base 
High speed 1oeee DIC 
High carbon, high 
chrome eee 
Oil hardening 220 
Special tool + 20€ 
Extra tool ee 
Regular tool s oseacal 


Uniform extras apply 
BOLTS AND NUTS 


(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 


Chicago (a) 70 
Cleveland .. 70 
Detroit ....... ; 70-10 
Milwaukee . 70 
Pittsburgh .. 76 


(a) Under 100 pounds, 
65 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan 
tity differentials; (c) 


Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) 
New mill classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (g) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 


Outside delivery, 10¢ 
less; (i) Under 3 in.; 
(j) shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 
gles, 3.15c. 

tDomestic steel; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *+50 or more 
bundles; 7 New extras 
apply; +tBase 40,000 
lbs., extras on less. 

Prices on heavier lines 
are subject to new 
quantity differentials; 
399 lbs. and less, up 560 
cts.; 400 to 9999 Ibs.. 
base; 10,000 to 19,999 
lbs., 15 cts. under; 20.- 
000 to 39,999 Ibs., 2 
cts. under; 40,600 Ibs 
and over, 35 cts. under 
base. 
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—The Market Week— 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 88 
Pittsburgh—By comparison with 
early April, May has shown a 5 to 10 
per cent increase in volume of mer- 
chant bar specifications. This is due 
partly to the reappearance of some 
bar users who were well stocked in 
early April and have since depleted 
their inventories. The quantity de- 
duction bracket on 150 tons and over 
is growing in popularity, for which 
prices are based on 1.70, Pittsburgh. 
This is figured as $3 off from the base 
market of 1.85c, Pittsburgh, for 3 to 
25-ton lots. 

Cleveland—Each week increases 
the cumulative total of steel bars 
placed this year, over the comparable 
period last year. To a large extent, 
miscellaneous tonnage is figuring in 
this record, Demand from manufac- 
turers of farm tools and implements, 
steam shovels and road machinery is 
strong, while little change is noted in 
the volume from automobile inter- 
ests. Prices are firm. 

Chicago—Steel bar sales and speci- 
fications continue at their recent ac- 
tive rate and the favorable outlook in 
the automotive and farm implement 
industries points to a maintenance of 
good demand through May. Retail 
sales of implements and tractors are 
the heaviest since 1930 and despite 
heavy production dealers have been 
unable to accumulate large stocks. 
Crop prospects continue moderately 
favorable in spite of insufficient rain 
Automotive bar 
Miscellane- 


in some sections. 
demand is holding well. 
ous bar buying makes a favorable 
comparison with that of recent weeks. 
Boston—Demand for steel bars is 
in good volume for current require 
ments since there has been little 
contracting for second quarter. Par- 
ticularly satisfactory is the demand 
for forging quality bars which has 
shown a tendency to expand, Bars 
continue firm at 1.85c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, equivalent to 2.27c, delivered, 
Boston. 
Philadelphia 
steel bar tonnage is normally light 
in this district, sellers report better 
specifications recently than early in 
the quarter. Improvement is of diver- 
Prices are steady. 


While commercial 


sified character, 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 90 


New York—Ferromanganese ship- 
ments are heavy, sellers anticipating 
almost as good business in May as in 
April. Prices are steady, 
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Gain GENERAL ELECTRIC 
REDUCES PRICES ON 
MAZDA LAMPS 


Now you can have Better 
Lighting for less cost in 


your plant, factory, office 


General Electric's announcement of 


substantial price reductions in the 
higher wattage types of Mazpa lamps 
(effective May Ist) now makes it 
possible for every plant, factory, and 
office to enjoy the advantages of bet- 
ter lighting at lower cost than ever 
before. This is the eighteenth major 
reduction in Mazpa lamp prices in 
fifteen years. 

In every way, these price reductions 
offer you advantages toward bring- 
ing lighting standards up to the min- 
imum requirements for efficient. safe 
seeing. They make your lighting costs 
lower than ever. 

Phone or write the jobber who serves 
you with Mazpa lamps made by 
General Electric and order an ample 
supply of the higher wattage sizes at 
these new low prices. General Electric 
Co., Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 


STEEL 





The price of Mazva lamps has gone sleadily 
the amount of light 
prod wed per unt of current, has gone up and 
up .. The (GE 


means lhey Slay Brighter Longer | 


down while lamp efficienes 


trade-mark on each lamp 
' 






















THEY STAY 
BRIGHTER 
LONGER 








Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 588 


Pittsburgh—The largest order for 
steel river barges in this district in 
almost a year has been placed with 
the Leetsdale, Pa., shops of Bethlé 
Hatfield Campbell 
Cincinnati, has 


hem Steel Co. 
Creek Coal Co.. 
awarded a contract for 29 standard 
coal barges requiring 4500 tons of 


steel plates and structural shapes 


metican 





R emote C, ontrol 


Automatic delivery of slugs from central supply sta- 





—The Market Week— 


The 29-barge order is the largest 
since last summer when Mississippi 
Valley Barge Lines placed an order 
for 40 barges with the American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. Prospects 
now appear favorable for the pur 
chase soon of eight steel tank barges 
and a total of 12 standard coal 
barges by several downriver con- 
cerns, 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
has taken a 350-ton standpipe job 
at Quincey, Mass., and several small 
projects are pending. The plate mar- 
ket is based on 1.80c, Pittsburgh 


f Mono Tractor 





\4\ |< elma 





tion to 15 tube forming machines is accomplished by 
the American MonoTractor. Picture shows machine 


operator returning unit to station. 


MonoTractor drives overhead units by the tremendous 
power obtained from enlarged contact of rubber in- 


flated against steel rail. 


Write for new book 
on MonoTractor 


Drive for Cranes, 
Hoists and Carrier 
Units. 


Let our engineers show how it can solve your Over- 


head drive problem. 


AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Cleveland—The market for plates 
has shown’ considerable 
ment, and the Cleveland mill las, 


week operated at capacity, although 


lm prove 


for some weeks prior the rate was 
about 50 per cent. The gain ig 
mainly in demand for railroad and 
tank material. Numerous small 
orders for plates are coupled with 
structural shape requirements, for 
private work. Akron rubber com- 
panies have made _ several sizable 
purchases for molds. Five hundred 
tons for rebuilding one of Republie 
Steel Corp.’s four blast furnaces at 
the Corrigan, McKinney plant stil! 
are pending. 

Chicago—-The outlook for heavier 
plate demand from railroads is more 
favorable as a result of increasing 
equipment purchases under consider- 
ation. Current demand from railroad 
shops is in the best volume for the 
past several years. The plate move- 
ment to structural fabricators shows 
no improvement, but compares favor- 
ably with that of previous months, 
Plate orders for oil tank construction 
are heavier, some fairly large ton- 
nages having been booked recently 
Prices are steady. 

Boston—Demand for steel plates 
continues good. Most orders are 
small but several jobs involve several 
hundred tons” each. The market 
holds at 1.90ec, Coatesville, Pa., equiv- 
alent to 2.22c, delivered, Boston. 

New York—-While demand for 
steel plates continues to lag prospects 
are brighter. Considerable tonnage 
for railroad cars and repairs is pend- 
ing and more miscellaneous tank ton- 
nage is being figured, On 300 tons for 
oil tanks at West Point, N. Y., for 
the war department bids exceeded the 
appropriation. Bethlehem Steel Co, 
was low. 

Philadelphia—While plate — ton- 
nage continues to lag, indications 
point to further shipwork soon and 
further freight car requirements. At 
present there are understood to be 
close to 10 boats, principally tankers 
under contemplation. An outstand- 
ing tank award involves 270 tons for 
the Patterson Oil Terminals Inc. for 
erection at Paulsboro, N. J, Plate 
prices are unchanged at 1.9(0c, Coates- 
ville, Pa., or 1.99 %c, Philadelphia. 

San Francisco— Bids will be called 
for shortly for 15,000 tons of plates 
for the Stone river pipe line for Los 
Angeles. General Engineering & 
Drydock Co., San Francisco, is low 
in bids for a hopper dredge for the 
government at San _ Francisco, re- 
quiring 300 tons of plates and 200 
tons of shapes. 

Seattle—Bids were opened by 
Seattle May 5 for the East Marginal 
Way pipe line, totaling 300 tons ol 
plates. Fabricating plants reported 
increased interest and several sizable 
jobs are up for figures. 
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—The Market Week— 


Contracts Placed 


4500 tons, 29 standard steel coal 
barges, 175 x 26 x 11 feet, for Hat- 
field-Campbell Creek Coal Co., ¢ ‘in - 
cinnati, to Bethlehem Steel C 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2700 +tons, 16-inch welded steel pipe, 
Sheridan, Wyo., to Western Pipe & 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1100 tons, five standard coal barges for 
Ohio River Co., Cincinnati, 

598 tons, tanks for Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Ajo, Ariz., to unnamed interest, 

400 tons, three trawlers for Bay State 
Fishing Co., Boston, to Bath lron 
Works Corp., Bath, Me. 

350 tons, standpipe, Quincy, Mass., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

270 tons, tanks, Patterson Oil Terminals 
Inc., Paulsboro, N. J.. to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

180 tons, flotation cells, Phelps-Dodge 
Corp., Ajo, Ariz., to unnamed interest. 

130 tons, shore pipe, United States En- 
gineer Office, San Francisco, to Pa- 
cific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

100 tons, shore pipe, for Port of Astoria 
Oreg., to Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, Seattle. 

100 tons, 14-inch welded steel pipe, 
specification 1918, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest, 

100 tons, penstock and sewage tank 
addition, Newport, Vt., to Walsh's 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 


Contracts Pending 


15,000 tons, Stone river pipe line, Los 
Angeles; bids soon, 

300 tons, hopper dredge for United 
States engineer's office, San Francis- 
co; General Engineering & Drydock 
Co., San Francisco, low at $635,000. 

125 tons, fishing trawler for Irving 
Usen Co., Boston, to Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Me. 

Unstated tonnage, construction of a 
self-propelled 20-inch pipe line 
dredge; bids to St. Paul federal en- 
gineers, June 3 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89 


Bolt, nut and rivet buying from 
railroad car shops is a feature in the 
Pittsburgh district, many jobbers are 
replenishing stocks and the agri- 
cultural implement trade is buying 
well. 

At Cleveland, orders are in steady 
volume, and no letdown is antici- 
pated this month. The industry gen- 
erally is operating at 65 per cent. 

Prices hold at 70-10-5 off for small 
carriage and machine bolts, with 
70-10 off for larger sizes, and the 
market is fairly firm although there 
are reports of some _ concessions 
Large structural rivets are quoted 
2.90c, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, 3.00e. 
Chicago, and small rivets, 70-5 off 
list. 
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Here [hey Clre/. 


the STANOIL Secete/ 





thar Got Everything!” 


Unusually high stability . . . Excellent demulsibil- 
ity . . . Low pour test . . . Good viscosity index 
.-- Low carbon-forming tendency... Excellent color 


S* down the development of STANOIL as the most 
important lubrication event happening right now. 
STANOIL—in six grades—can do the work of more 
than twenty-four other types of industrial oils. 

This broad ability—this versatility—of STANOIL is 
achieved by the only scientifically correct method: Each 
grade of STANOIL is made to combine more desirable 
qualities than do any of the individual oils it can replace. 

Because each grade of STANOIL is a medley of fine 
qualities it is not only able to replace several other oils, 
but it is also usually able to do the work of each of them 
better and more economically. 

With STANOIL, the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) leads CORRECT LUBRICATION back toward 
simplicity—reversing the modern trend, for your advantage. 

STANOIL is here to make correct lubrication, eco- 
nomical lubrication, easier. Learn just where you can use 
it to simplify your own lubrication practices—profitably. 
Call your own local Standard Oil office, or write direct 
to Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Copr. 1936, Standard Oil Co 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 
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Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


Contribution of railroads to the 
steel industry’s tonnage at the mo- 
ment is principally in carbuilding ma- 
terials and rail buying is at a mini- 
mum. Not less than 11,700 cars are 
on inquiry and western roads are ex- 
pected to bring their purchases to a 
total of 25,000 ears before midyear. 
Pending cars include those of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 


—The Market Week— 


Southern Pacific, Norfolk & Western 
and Missouri Pacific, 

At the usual requirements, these 
11,700 ears will require from 120,- 
000 to 150,000 tons of steel, delivery 
of which will be well spread as shops 
are able to take it in. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
will build the 500 refrigerator cars 
awarded to it recently by Pacific Fruit 
Express, at its plant at Renton, Wash. 
The cars will require 4500 tons of 
shapes, 750 tons of plates and 750 
tons of axles. 

Chesapeake & Ohio will open bids 
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You Can Get Full 
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On How To End This 


Waste! 








Unless your oven equipment has been designed to give you 
the most effective heat insulating panels,—you are wasting 


Unless your oven uses the most economical source of heat, 
whether it be gas, oil, steam or electricity—you are wasting 


Unless your oven installation uses the most economical material 
handling system—you are wasting TIME and LABOR! 


Have Us Check Your Oven Installation. No charge 
For This Service. 





J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP. 


350 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 


Write Our Nearest 
Office Today 
For Copy Of Our 
New Bulletin 123 
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May 11 on its inquiry for 5300 to 
5400 freight cars and Pere Marquette 
on the same date for 500 cars. Awards 
are expected to be made this week, 

Missouri Pacific has reinstated its 
inquiry for 1500 box and 500 hopper 
cars, federal court authorizing the 
trustee to ask for bids, Part of the 
cost may be met by equipment trust 
certificates, 

The pending 1000 all-steel coal 
cars, of 57% tons capacity each, for 
Norfolk & Western will be built in 
outside shops, instead of their own, 
the trade is reliably informed. The 
company now has a number of ears 
going through its shops at Roanoke, 
Va. 

A brisk demand for relaying rails 
continues, buying having become es- 
pecially noticeable about two to three 
weeks ago. Much of light-rail buy- 
ing by industrial concerns for track 
siding repairs and renewals has also 
come into the market. Demand from 
coal mines is still of significant pro- 
portions, although it has declined 
somewhat from the peak reached 
about the third week of April. 

Domestic freight car awards in Ap- 
ril of 4427 brought the total for the 
first four months up to 14,009, which 
compares with 1180 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, 20,707 
in the first four months of 1934 and 
58 in the same period of 1932. April 
business was the second largest this 
year, being topped by the February 


total of 6900. Further comparisons 


follow: 
1936 1935 1934 1933 
Jan. 2,050 24 152 3 
Feb 6,900 806 19,725 0 
March 632 0 30 5 
April 1.427 350 S00 50 
1 mos 14.00% 1,180 20,707 SR 
May 2 717 8 
June 5,151 1,835 00 
July 500 19 306 
Aug. 200 105 202 
Sept. 875 7 23 
Oct. 1,250 75 514 
Nov. 100 254 533 
Dec. . 10,050 110 316 
Total 19,308 23,829 2,460 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago & North Western, steel under- 
frames for eighteen 50-ton automo- 
bile box cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, re- 
modeling four buffet baggage cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York 


Locomotives Placed 


Alton & Southern, one 2-8-2 type lo- 
comotive, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Kddystone, Pa 


Car Orders Pending 


Missouri Pacific, 1500 box and 500 hop- 
per cars; court permission given to 
ask bids. 

Norfolk & Western, 1000 57%-ton all- 
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steel coal cars. 

Southern Pacific, 2800 freight cars, 
principally box and gondola cars; 
bids June 1, 


Buses Booked 


J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia: Nine 30 
passenger trackless trolleys for St 
Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & 
Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

General Motors Truck Corp., Pontiac, 
Mich.: Ninety motor buses for New 
York City Omnibus Corp., in addition 
to 486 previously approved by New 
York state transit commission, 

American Car & Foundry Motors Corp., 
New York: Four 30-passenger for 
Northern Texas Traction Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh Possibly within an- 
other week sheet producers will be- 
gin considering third quarter prices. 
Su far through the second quarter 
the quantity method of quoting 
sbeets apparently has pleased the 
majority of buyers, and aside from 
a few detail refinements which may 
be made in the near future, the 
pasiec idea appears to have solved a 
price problem. Specifications in 
creased last week, both stamping 
and full-finished grades leading in 
the improvement, with some gain 
also in heavy and electrical sheets. 
The galvanized market appears to 
be maintaining its early spring peak 
longer than usual this year. 

Cleveland——Pressure for sheet de- 
liveries to automobile manufacturers 
has eased slightly, although mills still 
have good backlogs, and earliest de- 
liveries on new orders for most 
grades of sheets range from three to 
four weeks. Some of the slack in au- 
tomotive tonnage has been taken up 
by an increase in demand from manu- 
facturers of refrigerators, washing 
machines, and stoves. 

Chicago—No slackening is appar- 
ent in sheet demand, nor is any an- 
ticipated during the balance of May. 
Automotive interests are placing or 
ders for June shipment and the ton- 
nage involved compares favorably 
with that being taken against pre- 
vious commitments. Miscellaneous 
demand also is well maintained and 
mills are pressed to give deliveries 
of better than three to four weeks 
on most grades. Demand for gal- 
vanized roofing is suffering because 
of heavy buying during the recent 
period of price weakness. Quota- 
tions currently are reported steady 
and mills are gratified by the suc- 
cess to date of the new pricing pol 
icy adopted a short time ago. 

Boston——As a result of the heavy 
specifications against first quarter 
sheet contracts, current buying is 
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- Large size Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps are now 
offered at the lowest prices 


in history. 


Reductions average 20% on 
the most popular sized lamps 
for selling and manufactur- 
ing, and for sight-saving in 
the home. Now, more than 
ever, everyone can afford 
Better Light— Better Sight. 
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small. Consumption, however, ac- 
tually is heavy. No active new buy- 
ing is expected before the early part 
of June. Mills are firm at 3.10c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for No. 24 gal- 
vanized, but occasionally jobbers are 
selling carloads at slight concessions. 

New York—Sheet consumption is 
well sustained, with 
pressure for deliveries in many quar- 
ters as stocks ordered in March be- 
come absorbed, Consumption is ex- 
ceeding trade expectations. Manufac- 
turers of household devices are 
among the active consumers, 


considerable 


most 


hes 
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although building requirements are 


expanding. The minimum delivery on 


cold finished sheets now is around four 


weeks, with some producers unable to 
do much under five and six weeks. 
On certain specialties such as elec- 
trical sheets producers are booked up 
to July. Galvanized sheets are avail- 
able in two to four weeks, depend- 
ing upon coating and other factors. 
Black and blue annealed are available 
in two to three weeks, 
Philadelphia—-Due primarily to 
continued heavy demands in the Mid- 
dle West from the automotive indus- 


4 TIMES THE LIFE 


at only 50 per cent extra... 


‘‘“HARD-DUR” Gears preserve the tooth form. They are made only of the 


finest gear steels and are scientifically heat treated to obtain the maxi- 


mum physical properties. They are so much stronger, harder and more 


wear-resistant than similar untreated gears that they are guaranteed to 


have four to five times the life at only 50 per cent extra in cost. ‘‘HARD- 


DUR” Gears handle the tough jobs on which ordinary gears fail and when 


used on the average job they last almost indefinitely. A trial will prove 


their superiority and economy. 


A valuable 448 page Gear book will be sent on request. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, 
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try, sheet sellers here report deferred 
deliveries on cold finished sheets and 
on certain grades of hot rolled. New 
tonnage is expanding slowly, as con- 
sumers use up stocks laid in the clos- 
ing weeks of last quarter. Prices in 
general are steady, although 
minor deviations are noted from time 
to time—for instance, in the matter 
of cash discounts, where sellers base 
the discount on the delivered price 
instead of the mill price. Bids will 
be opened May 15 on 52 tons of No, 


aD) 


16 gage coated sheets, 24 x 72 inches, 


some 


for the Western state penitentiary 
in Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo—Sheet mills here continue 


to operate at 8&5 per cent, and have 
bookings for this rate for this month. 

Cincinnati 
operation of 


Bookings assure near- 
mills 
New ordering is in less 


capacity sheet 
through May. 
volume than the 1936 peak, but con- 
sidered seasonally heavy. 

St. Louis Sheet 
tinues to expand. Demand for gal- 
vanized material, for roofiing and 
manufacturing, is reported 
active for this season in 


business con- 


general 
the most 
a number of years. 

Birmingham, Ala. Operation of 
sheet mills in the southern territory 
is steady. Mill stocks are being 
kept at high level, but shipments 
from mills direct also are heavy 


Pipe 
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Pittsburgh—The inquiry of Shell 
Oil Co., West coast subsidiary of 
Shell Union Oil Corp., for 304-mile 


requiring 25,000 tons of 
pipe is of considerable interest to 
pipe here. This project 
along with the 360-mile Old Dutch 
Refining Co., Muskegon, Mich., line 
are the most promising in the mar- 
ket for line pipe. Plans of Shell 
Oil Co. to spend about $4,000,000 
for new plants and equipment at 
Houston, Tex., and Socony-Vacuum 
Corp. to spend about $1,500,000 for 
similar work at Olean, N. Y., will 
in turn require substantial lots of 
tubular products, Recent estimates 
by the federal housing administra- 
tion state that 250,000 homes 
will be built in 1936, a development 
from which standard pipe will great- 
ly benefit. At averag? 
of all pipe mill operations is close 
to 55 per cent, a slight increase from 


pipe line 


producers 


new 


present the 


two weeks ago. 


Cleveland Small orders from 
municipalities for cast pipe are fairly 
numerous. Steel pipe demand here 
is restricted 
quirements. Of the 
budget for modernization and expan- 
sion this year by Standard Oil Co. of 


mainly to jobbers’ re- 
$42,500,009 
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Indiana, $3,500,000 is slated for 
pipe lines. 

Chicago—Cast pipe shipments 
against old contracts are fairly steady 
put new business is slow. Consider- 
able pipe laying for projects under 
consideration for the past 12 months 
remains to be done and more favor- 
able weather is aiding such work. 
Both inquiries and awards recently 
have been light. Prices continue 
steady, 

Boston—Considerable activity is 
reflected in the cast pipe market here. 
A number of large tonnages and a 
great many small orders have been 
placed. New inquiry, however, is 
comparatively small. 

New York—tThe cast pipe market 
here continues very quiet, with no 
lettings or inquiries of size. 

Secondary market on commercial 
steel pipe is showing a firmer ten- 
deney than in some months, although 
a further test will be required to 
gage the full extent. Tonnage re- 
flects gradually improved _ building 
operations. 

Philadelphia——A substantial line 
pipe tonnage has been placed here, 
it is reliably reported. Local pipe 
sellers are figuring on 1200 feet of 
24-inch and 600 feet of 12-inch weld- 
ed steel pipe for the navy, on which 
bids are to be opened May 15. 

Birmingham, Ala.——While new let 
tings are not as numerous, and ton- 
nages a little depressed, there is 
enough business in hand to warrant 
full operation of pipe shops in the 
district. Some spot business has 
been refused recently, because of im- 
possible delivery specifications 

San Francisco—Less than 500 tons 
of cast pipe is pending, and awards 
are confined to lots ranging from 30 
to 60 tons. The only new inquiry 
of size calls for 268 tons of 12 and 
16-inch class C pipe for San Diego, 
Calif., up for figures on May 7. West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. of California, 
San Francisco, has been awarded 
2700 tons of 16-inch welded steel pipe 
for Sheridan, Wyo. 

Seattle—-Demand remains slow, 
with awards delayed and little new 
business developing. Beall Pipe & 
Tank Co., Portland, Oreg., was 
awarded about 150 tons of 14-inch 
dipped steel pipe for Camas, Wash. 
Seattle opened bids May 5 for 175 
tons 8-inch centrifugal cast pipe and 
accessories for the East Marginal 
Way improvement. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. 
J.. has booked a small tonnage of 
4 and 6-inech for Centralia, Wash., 
and 225 tons of 4 to 8-inch for King 
county district No. 3 are pending. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


1600 tons, Harwick, Mass., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., through C. Repucci, 
Boston 
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800 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, Mansfield, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Corp., Phillipsburgh, N. J. 

800 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, Providence, 
R. I., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

350 tons, Westerly. R. I., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ten, N. J. 

300 tons, Seville, O 
Sons, Chicago. 
278 tons, 12-inch, WPA work, Boston, 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., 

Phillipsburgh, N. J. 

250 tons, Salisbury, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillips- 
burgh, N. J. 

200 tons, 6 and S-inch, Waterbury, 
Conn., to Donaldson Iron Co., 
Emaus, Pa. 


to James B. Clow & 


S, wipt GA. 
Wild. Hight 


YOU can speed up your automatics 
when you are using Ultra-Cut 
Steel. It makes faster, better, 
cheaper machine parts — longer 
tool life and less down time. That 
means true economy in fabrication 
and fine quality in’ production. 
Ultra-Cut is gaining in popu- 


larity by leaps and bounds. 


Many shop executives will) run 
nothing else but Ultra-Cut when 
they want to make high speed and 
meet close specifications in pro- 


ducing intricate finished parts. 
Write for Ultra-Cut Folder No. 3-S 


COLD DRAWN BARS @ SHAFTING © 
SPECIAL SECTIONS @ ALLOY STEELS 


200 tons, Milton, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillips- 
burgh, N. J. 

150 tons, Bellevue, O., to James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago. 

110 tons, Danville, O., to James B. Clow 
& Sons, Chicago 

100 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Concord, N. H 
to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, Auburn, N. H., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillips- 
burgh, N. J., through procurement 
division, treasury department, Bos- 
ton 


Steel Pipe Placed 


150 tons, 14-inch dipped, for Camas, 






ULTRA-CUT 


ace of all acnew Atocka 


RACES UNDER 
THE TOOL 






ETTER MADE STEELS | 
ABORATORY TESTED 4 





BLISS & LAUGHLIN, INC. 


HARVEY.ILL. Sal Offices in all Principal Gties BUFFALO. N.Y. 
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Wash., to Beall Pipe & Tank Co 
Portland, Oreg 


Cast Pipe Pending 


375 tons, sewer project, Columbus, O.; 
general contract bids in. 


268 tons, 12 and 16-inch, San Diego, 


Calif.; bids May 7. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


25,000 tons, 260-mile pipe line and 44 
miles of gathering lines, Shell Oil 
Co. line between Bakersfield, Calif. 
and Martinez, Calif. (San Francisco 
jay). Company is the West Coast 
subsidiary of Shell Union Oil Corp 
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Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—-Surprising vitality is 
shown in volume of strip steel speci 
fications and a slight increase occur- 
red last week over the week preced- 
ing. Requirements of strip for auto- 
mobile frames, fenders, and a smaller 
parts are still amounting to heavy 
tonnage. Requirements for refriger- 
ator manufacture, building trim and 
miscellaneous uses are also well rep- 
resented. Most buyers seem satisfied 
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1 Yale Distributor is No Further Away 
from you than your Telephone 


Obviously, there cannot be a Yale factory in 
every industrial center. 
an Industrial Supply Distributor in your local- 
ity who recommends and sells Yale Chain 
Hoists and allied equipment marked with this 
world-famous name. 


There is, however, 


Yale distributors are selected because they 
are business leaders in their communities. 
They prefer to sell Yale products because 
they know the advantages of supplying to 
their customers the highest quality, efficiency 
and dependability in hoisting and conveying 


The Yale Distributor near you makes Yale a 


YALE DISTRIBUTORS 
SERVE INDUSTRY 
ECONOMICALLY 


local institution. 
dence in his service and in the products hesells. 


You can place full confi- 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. Philadelphia Division, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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with the present basis of quoting, 
with 1.85c, Pittsburgh, base on hot- 
rolled and 2.60c, Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land, for cold-rolled. 

Cleveland—While strip tonnage js 
considerably lower than late in 
March and early April no further de- 
cline has been noted since those 
shipments were completed and prices 
stabilized. Specifications from auto- 
mobile manufacturers and _ parts- 
makers are more normal; mills are 
giving deliveries in two weeks. 

Chicago—Strip buying is in better 
volume than was expected 30 days 
ago. Heavy tonnages taken in antici- 
pation of higher prices have been 
consumed rapidly and new’ business 
lately bulks fairly large. Active de- 
mand from automotive interests is in 
prospect for at least the next 30 days, 
and a steady rate of consumption 
among miscellaneous users. A steady 
tone has been shown in prices on new 
business lately, the situation being in 
marked contrasts to that prevailing 
earlier this year. 

Boston—-Consumption of strip 
steel is active. There is little new 
buying, however, as consumers and 
jobbers generally have large stocks. 
The market is unchanged at 2.80c, 
base, Worcester, Mass., for cold- 
rolled strip steel and 1.85c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled strip. 

New York—Automobile accessory 
manufacturers continue to specify 
heavily for narrow cold strip, this be- 
ing the feature of the market for this 
product. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—-For the past two 
weeks specifications covering plain 
manufacturing wire indicate’ the 
downward trend of mid-April has 
ceased and demand has been on a 
steady basis. On a Pittsburgh base, 
plain manufacturing wire is quoted 
2.40c per pound for 6-9 gage base, 
with spring wire on a 3.05c, Pitts- 
burgh base. Nails appear firmer 
than in some months and though 
buying is light, the $2.10, Pittsburgh, 
base is well observed. Jobbers’ al- 
lowances in all wire products except 
woven wire fencing continue at $2 
per ton for carloads on either stock 
or direct shipment and $3 per ton for 
less-carload, with the woven-wire 
fence allowance $4 per ton on either 
carload or less-carload, 

Cleveland—Demand for farm fenc- 
ing and material, long held back by 
adverse weather conditions, has in- 
creased to substantial proportions, 
and orders for manufacturers’ wire 
are well sustained. Some mills af- 
fected by the floods have lost con- 
siderable business because of in- 
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ability to give deliveries for five (to 
six weeks, not having been able to 
accumulate the usual stocks. 

Chicago—-Demand from manufac- 
turers’ wire consumers is. holding 
well, particularly in the automotive 
industry, and with fair business be- 
ing received for merchant products, 
the outlook for May is favorable. 
While some buyers anticipated future 
requirements during the first quarter 
price weakness, new business has 
been in fair volume and prices gen- 
erally are well maintained, The 
movement of merchant products in 
agricultural districts, while restricted 
in some sections, makes a fair show- 
ing, with further improvement seen 
for later in the year, 

Boston—Current buying of manu- 
facturers’ wire is active all through 
New England, as consumption is high 
and few consumers have placed sec- 
ond quarter contracts. The market is 
firm at 2.40c, base, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.50c, base, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Philadelphia—-Wire demand shows 
improvement, as consumers absorb 
stocks laid in at substantial conces- 
sions before tae beginning of this 
quarter. New price schedules appear 
to be maintained, except in nails. 
Weakness in this particular product 
continues, notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial reduction in the official price 
a few weeks ago. 

Buffalo—Nail purchases are being 
resumed slowly but most jobbers are 
well stocked with purchases made be- 
fore the price advance. 


Semitinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—-Tin bars, needed to 
sustain a 90 per cent rate of opera- 
tions in the tin plate rolling indus- 
try, are having the heaviest call of 
any semifinished steel item at pres- 
ent. Next are the needs for sheet 
bars, for a 70-75 per cent rate of 
production in the sheet industry. 
Forging and rerolling billet demand 
appears fair, but wire rod require- 
ments are less than a month ago. 
The semifinished steel market is 
based on $28 per ton, Pittsburgh, 
base for billets, blooms, slabs and 
sheet bars. Wire rods are $38, base, 
and forging-quality billets, $35. 

Boston—-Demand for rerolling and 
forging billets is good. Consumers 
in general did not contact for second 
quarter and are ordering as needed. 
The current market is firm at $28, 
base, Buffalo, equivalent to $33.885, 
delivered Boston, for open-hearth re- 
rollers, while the market on forging 
billets is $35. Some consumers, par- 
ticularly those using rerolling billets, 
again have sought to obtain combina 
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tion rail and water rates, but without this month and June is substantial 
success. ly aiding cold-drawn bar business 

Wire rod demand is active and th« The price is unchanged at 2.10¢e, 
market is firm at $40, base, Worces Pittsburgh 


ter, for Nos. 4 to 5 


Quicksilver 
Cold Finished New York—Domestic quicksilver 


i ¥ ’ rices are easy in a generally dull 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 89 : ; epee: 
market. Currently, small lots of 15 


Pittsburgh Demand for cold to 25 flasks are $76 to $77 a flask. 
drawn carbon steel bars still is close Some large consumers have been in 
to the 1936 weekly peak in specifica the market for moderate quantities 
tions and shipments. The strong au of foreign quicksilver at shaded 
tomobile assembly forecast for late prices. 


Whatistis MBL. 


THAT ALL INDUSTRY IS TALKING ABOUT? 





EW industrial sales campaigns have caught the eye of 
ca executives like N. P. L. (Needless Power Loss). 
Everybody’s talking about it... figuring how costly the power 
losses really are in their plants . . . and how they can be 
eliminated with Morse Positive Drives. 


There is nothing for the profit-sapper, N. P. L., to feed on in 
Morse Drives. Power is transmitted smoothly, quietly, positively, 
and economically. 


If your plant or the machine you build is suffering from N. P. L., 
let a Morse sales engineer prescribe. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


Wy Ce) 4) Wa) a ae 


SILENT CHAIN and ROLLER CHAIN DRIVES + COUPLINGS + CLUTCHES 
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low on the steel truss’. bridge in Linde Air Products Co. has ae- 

Sh Tioga county, Pennsylvania, which quired a seven-acre tract on Island 
apes takes 212 tons of fabricated struc road, Essington, Pa., near Philadel- 
tural. phia, for early erection of an oxygen 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 88 ee ee eo ae plant. Upon completion, it will be the 
‘ company’s sixty-ninth plant in this 


Pittsburgh— Early contract will be job placed was one involving 1900 

issued by Westinghouse Electric & tons. Action is expected in the next country. 

Mfg. Co. for the purchase of 2800 few days on a number of other ton- Cleveland—Structural shape awards 
tons of structural shapes for its nages. New work continues to come have increased, those for the week 
Mansfield, O., building, on which out and seven new projects involved including 1000 tons for the Dayton 
Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, is in new inquiries will require a total Power & Light Co., Dayton, O., and 
genera! contractor, this being the of about 3000 tons. The market on 700 tons for a Pennsylvania railroad 
largest structural job closing at plain structural shapes continues un grade elimination in Bedford, O., both 
present. Last week the state named C changed at 1.90c base, Bethlehem, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
L. Johnson & Son, Mansfield, Pa., as Pa. burgh; and numerous smaller jobs. 


Construction engineering firms re- 
port a good demand for industrial 
building. Among the larger expan- 
sion programs scheduled for this year 
are $42,500,000 for Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana; $4,000,000 for Shell Oil 
Co., at Houston, Tex.; $1,500,000 for 
Socony-Vacuum Corp., Olean, N. Y.; 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000, Container 
Corp. of America, at Fernandina, 
Fla.; $6,000,000, Continental Can 
Co., Memphis, Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing. 

Chicago——American Bridge Co. 
and Bethlehem Steel Co. have been 
announced as low bidders on the vari- 
ous sections of the Chicago outer 
drive development involving 15,000 
tons. Early awarding of this ma- 
terial is anticipated. Few other 
large projects are materializing and 
most inquiries in the Central West 
are for state bridges. Pending bridges 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Indiana involve 4000 tons. <A sub- 
stantial tonnage will be required for 
grade crossing eliminations in TIlli- 





nois and nearby states for which in- 
quiries have yet to be issued, 


e When you stay at Hotel Cleveland Boston——Most fabricating shops in 

ede: takes f trai t this territory are operating on full 
your redcap takes you from train to teas Bek Riles anal edie 
hotel lobby in a moment, without make it difficult for them to prom- 


. » : ise ‘liveries , *k in less 
going out-of-doors. No time wasted, ee ee 
than six to eight weeks. These have 
no discomfort, no taxi fare. been augmented by contracts for re- 
pairs or replacements for bridges 
’ . ° amaged by the recent is. It is 
And at Hotel Cleveland, all the city is ee ee ee 
F ° estimated that 400 to 500 bridges in 
at your doorstep. All five buildings of different parts of New England will 
the Terminal development under the ee ee eee 
: be ae shapes continue firm at 1.9(c, base, 
same roof; stores and office buildings 


to the east; government buildings penisinniineieeedeniniametncnmmainy 


north: wholesale district west: in- —— SS 
dustrial plants south. And comfort, Shape Awards Compared 















friendliness, welcome, at home—in — 

> Week ended May 8 13,290 

your room and all about you in Week ended May 1 14.884 
Week ended April 24 13,326 

This week, 1935 .... 7,625 

. Weekly average, 1935 17,081 

Rooms from UJ 0 T E L ve =) ‘ Weekly average, 1936 19,381 
$2.50 for one, /} Jl Weekly average, April 16,431 
$4 for two. C L E VU E VA hy 0 Total to date, 1935 286,669 
Total to date, 1936 368,235 

TT AN \ Aeve MMALO ; 
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Bethlehem, equivalent to 2.205¢ de- 
livered, Boston, 

Philadelphia— Demand is more ac- 
tive, and in addition to four proj- 
ects booked by district fabricators 
totaling about 2000 tons, 
several sizable projects are being 
figured. Possibly the largest new 
project is a junior high school here, 
involving 2000 tons of shapes, An- 


recently 


other large project in prospect is a 
school at Lehigh and Twenty-second, 
5000 tons of shapes and approximate- 
ly 1700 tons of bars. Shapes are 
steady, at 1.90c, Bethlehem, Pa., or 
2.01ll4ee, Philadelphia. 

Birmingham, Ala,—-All structural 
steel fabricating shops are in active 
operation, New business is coming 
in slowly. A large amount of steel 
is to be fabricated for several weeks. 

San Francisco—The majority of 
structural awards in the week were 
limited to less than carload lots, and 
the total placed did not exceed 1000 
tons. Robert E. McKee, Los Angeles, 
is low bidder on the general contract 
for four double hangars for Hickman 
Field, T. H., requiring 2000 to 3000 
tons. Bids were opened May 1 for 
600 tons for two sound stages for 
Century-Fox Film Corp., Los An- 
geles 

Seattle——For 500 refrigerator cars 
for the Pacific Fruit Express, Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, will re- 
quire 4500 tons of light shapes. Bids 
will be opened May 21 for 324 tons 
of shapes and 180 tons of plates for 
Fort Peck, Mont., gate shafts. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


street viaduct 
Ryerson « 


2900 tons, Randolph 
Chicago, to Joseph T. 
Son Inec., Chicago. 

1600 tons, press shop, Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

1250 tons, junior high school, Scran- 
ten, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

1000 tons, Railway Express Co. garage, 
Boston, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa., through Hegeman 
Hariis Co. Inc., Boston. 

avenue” grade 

American 


Livernois 
separation, Detroit, to 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

710 tons, Rackham graduate 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to R. C. 
Co., Detroit. 

700 tons, Pennsylvania railroad grade 
elimination, Bedford, O., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

510 tons, state highway bridge, 
Duanesburg, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

510 tons, state highway bridge, Port 
Chester, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

410 tons, temporary grandstands, city 
stadium, Philadelphia, to Belmont 
Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa 

300 tons, bridge, Shawano county 
Wisconsin, to Wisconsin Bridge & 
Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

275 tons, bridge, South Bend, Ind., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, bridge, Benton, Wis., to 
Wausau Iron Works, Wausau, Wis 

240 tons, switch house addition for 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., to 


850 tons, 


school, 
Mahon 
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Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co Mil 170 tons, furnace material, Hamilton, 

waukee. O., to William B. Pollack Co., Youngs- 
210 tons, bridge, Kandiyohi county town, O 

Minnesota, to American Bridge Co 160 tons building alterations for 

Pittsburgh Chemical & Pigment Co plant, 
175 tons. bridge Harrison county Baltimore, to American Steel Prod- 


Baltimore 
160 tons, Uptown theatre, Washing- 
ton, to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore 


Ohio, to Bethlehem Steel Co.. Bet} ucts Co., 


lehem, Pa. 

175 tons, extension to shipping depart 
ment of Central Iron & Steel Co., Har 
risburg, Pa., to unnamed fabricator 


McHenry county, Il- 
Mahon Co., Detroit 


tons, bridge, 
linois, to R. Cc 


175 tons, — state highway bridge, 150 tons, Clinton prison administra- 
Menasha, Wis., to Milwaukee Bridge tion building, Dannemora, N. Y., to 


Co., Milwaukee. Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


175 tons, county, 100 tons, two state bridges at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., to American Bridge Co 


Pittsburgh 


Austin 


overpass, 


Texas, to Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Co., Dallas, Tex 





HAULAGE CQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 







(—SASOLINE OPERATED 
TRACTOR 


That it gives you the lowest cost per year. 

That 4 wheels give greater stability. 

That the position of the driving seat gives better 
vision and greater safety. 


That dual driving tires and full spring suspension on 
both axles give better traction and longer life. 


Write today for your copy of 
the new Model ‘'K"’ Tractor 





Bulletin. 
That bumpers of heavy steel plates are electrically 
welded to make integral part of frame. 
a . y 
L 
§ 
4 





That high speed in 
both directions saves 
time and fuel. 


» 


Push or pull—it's 
all the same to 


TOWMOTOR. 


This standard of Industrial Tractors since 
1919 has merited the slogan, ‘Lowest Cost 
Per Year is the Real Cost.'’ Write for the 
new Model ‘'K’’ Bulletin today. 


TOWMOTOR, INC. 


1226 E.152nd Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 











Turns in a 5 foot radius. 
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oh # p di canal, Mass.; plans being prepared 7 tons, 1998-foot deck plate girder 
ape ontracts en ing by United States Army engineers, and deck truss underpass bridge 
Boston Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania 
15,000 tons, outer drive link, Chicago; 1596 tons, gates and valves, Bartlett Bates & Rogers Construction Co 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, dam. Salt River project near Chicago, low bidder at $302.727.95 
and Bethlehem Steel Co.. sethle- Phoenix, Ariz.; bids May 16 on bids opened May 1. Included, 50 
hem, Pa., low on various of five sec- 1300 tons, sheet piling, dam for gov tons of deformed steel bars and 12 
tions. ernment at Nauuno, T. H.: bids tons of plain steel bars 
4000 tons, two freighters for Matson soon. 700 tons, Shervier hospital addition 
Navigation Co., San Francisco; bids 1175 tons, state bridges, Missouri 2°7th street. Bronx, N. Y 
postponed from May 4 to May 18 1175 tons, state bridges, Oklahoma ; : : : 
3000 tons, hospital building, Jersey 1000 tons, office and shop building, 00 tons, storehouse, Eri Basin Brook- 
City, N. J., for Hudson county. United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford lyn, N. Y., for Todc Shipyards Corp., 
2000 to 3090 tons, four double han Conn. New York, 
gars, Hickman Field, T. H.:; Robt 1000 tons, state bridges, Arkansas. 450 tons, horticultural building, Syra 
kk. McKee, Los Angeles, low on gen 350 tons, also about 250 tons of rein cuse, N. Y., for New York state fair 
eral contract forcing bars, New York Central rail 400 tons, state highway bridge. Bata- 
2000 tons, junior high school, Twenty road grade elimination at Triskett via. N. ¥ 
fourth and Master, Philade Iphia; bids road, Cleve land: general contract to = . 
. " “ 100 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
May 19 Lowensohn Construction Co., Cleve ° : : : 
) : ‘ trestle, Cincinnati; bids May 1 
2000 tons, steel piling Cape Cod land : 

324 tons (also 180 tons plates) Fort 
en a — _— a = = Sa ee a Se Peck dam gate shafts, Montana: 
‘iin scainekiaddaedeasaineataieeiatliaiteieeaiaes RE — a | bids May 21 

(a Ee eee eee | 210 tons, state bridge over Pennsy lvania 


| | railroad, Newark, Del.: bids asked 


Ht | 300 tons, White Plains, N. Y., distribut 
ing station, for Borden Co., New York 


| 225 tons, Pennsylvania state’ bridge, 
& | Monroe county, route 168: H a Wil 
| ‘ £ " 
| liams Co., York, Pa., general contrac- 
1a il 
|| tor 


. , | 
Detrout s } 213 tons, steel truss bridge, Tioga 
ial county, Pennsylvania; C. L. John- 
ie son & Son, Mansfield, Pa., low bid 
der at $41,540.30 on May 1 opening 
Included, 31 tons of plain steel bars. 


Newest 


| 
200 tons, plant extension, Ludlum 


Downtown \ Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.; bids in 


| 200 tons, hopper dredge for | 


Hotel 


} 
| 
ie 200 tons, Faulkner hospital addition, 
| 
| 
| 


S. en- 
gineers, San Francisco: General En- 
gineering & Drydock Co., San Fran- 


cisco, low at $635,000. 


© i} Jamaica Plains, Mass 

200 tons, library building, Holyoke, 
Mass.; general contract to Daniel 
O'Connell & Son, Holyoke. 








i 175 tons, state highway bridge, Ayer 

i] Mass 
| 150 tons, Baptist home, Roxbury, Mass 
| 150 tons, Liberty public school, Pitts- 
: burgh, including 100 tons bars; bids 

ih} May 13 
150 tons, power house for United 
States military academy West 

SOO From the moment you enter our Point, N. Y 

100 tons, New Jersey state highway 
doors you will know that here you bridge, route 25, over Pennsylvania 


OUTSIDE Y . . } railroad, Kinkora, N. J.; bids asked 
ou will appreci- Mass 


are indeed a guest. 100 tons. bridge. Lawrence. 


athrop an Shea, Ne Haver 
ROOMS ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- roy gg ie 4 en 


Tonnage unstated, superstructure, Old 





| 
| 
with BATH obtrusive service for which the Leland | : ; : ‘ 
} Harbor Village housing projec 
$2.50 single $3.50 double is noted. You will revel in the luxury | _South Boston, Mass.; bids May 25 
ai Unstated, hopper dredge for United 
* you have a right to expect in a hotel | States engineers, Portland, Ores 
i Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco 
Famous for Fine Foods that’s as modern as temorrow’s motor | low 
. - | Unstated, five radial gates for Cle 
Club Breakfasts car. You will like the superbly con- | Elum, Wash., dam; bids at Denver 
3c. . . Sc... We : ; May 28. 
venient downtown location. We hope Unstated, two ring follower gates for 
Lunches . _— " | Alcova dam, Wyoming; bids at Den 
40c ... SOc... 75e you will accept our invitation to make ver May 26, 
Dinners the Leland your home in Detroit. 
| 
ees | eee be 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION e Dy-Froaucts 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 89 
(A T CASS AND BAGLEY AVENUE 8) New York——Demand for all of the 


‘ coal tar derivatives is greater than 


the supply. Recent advances on sul- 
phate of ammonia and naphthalene 
are well maintained. Benzol, toluol, 
industrial xylol and solvent naphtha 





























| are firm, 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


New York—Demand for concrete 
reinforcing bars in this territory the 
past week has been negligible. Early 
action, however, is expected on a con- 
siderable amount of pending tonnage. 

Pittsburgh—-Additional to highway 
construction work and a number of 
bridge projects, heavy distributors’ 
requirements indicate the marked 
presence of a large number of spring 
building projects. A surprising num- 
ber of these are under private spon- 
sorship. Among government _pur- 
chases, bids on the 2900-ton inquiry 
for the Fort Peck dam, Montana, Ap- 
ril 30, have been rejected. 

Cleveland — State highway and 
grade elimination work has been 
coming out at the rate of about 100 
tons of reinforcing bars weekly. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. booked 
170 tons for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road grade elimination in Bedford, 
O. Rust Engineering Co., Pitts 
burgh, will buy about 220 tons for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.'s building project at Mansfield, 
O., which also will require 2000 tons 
of structural Prices are 
firmer, although not all mills have 
as yet followed the action of others 
in publishing prices quoted to dis 
tributors and consumers. 

Chicago—-Shipments against old 
contracts are in excess of incoming 
business and inquiries are insufficient 
to take up the slack caused by quiet- 
ness in new bookings. Awards in- 
clude 600 tons for the new Lever 
Bros, plant, Roby, Ind., and 165 tons 
for the Des Plaines, Ill., sewage dis- 
posal plant. Low bidder for Chicago 
outer drive work involving 500 tons, 
has been announced. Prices are fair- 
ly steady. 

Boston——The market has firmed 
up and the price generally now is 
2.10c, base, Buffalo, equivalent to 
2.46c, delivered, Boston, for new 
billet material. Individual orders are 
small. 

Philadelphia Bar have 
firmed up on sizable business, and 


shapes. 


prices 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended May 8.............. 2,391 
Week ended May 1 ............ 4,679 
Week ended April 24 ....... 4,627 
This week, 1935 ................ 3,907 
Weekly average, 1935 .... 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 .... 6.905 
Weekly average, April ....... 4,756 
Total to date, 1935 . 96,998 
Total to date, 1936 131,200 
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further tests should be_ supplied 
shortly, with 6500 tons pending for 
the bureau of engraving and printing 
building, Washington, on which John 
McShain has the general contract. 
Some important school work also is 
active. Incidentally, a number of the 
smaller WPA school jobs on which 
bids were taken early last Decem 
ber and later held up have been 
placed over recent weeks 
leader estimates that perhaps 80 per 
cent of the bars for these various 


One trade 


projects has now been awarded 
San Francisco 


Although awards 








involved a _ relatively 
small tonnage several new inquiries 
have just come into the market, in 
cluding the placing of 2750 tons for 
the Bartlett dam, Salt river project, 
near Phoenix, Ariz. In addition, close 
to 1600 tons of structurals will be 


in the week 


needed for gates and valves. Bids 
open May 15 for 1000 tons for two 
sound stages for Century-Fox Film 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

Seattle-—The market shows little 
change. Some tonnages are pend 
ing, but no important new projects 
have developed Bids have been 


5%" Roll *4”’ wall seamless 
steel .40 carbon No. 90 
bearing has *4” ball slid 
Capac- 





outer andinner races 
ity 8000 lbs. per roll 


F.. yobs where the 
.. going is rough .... 


®@ Handling coils weighing up to 25,000 Ibs., conveying extra-heavy piles of 
sheets, absorbing unusual loading shocks—these are typical conditions for 
which the Pressure Lubricated No. 90 bearing was designed. Method of 
lubrication through shaft to rear of bearing, forces out old grease around 
periphery of outer shield—floating steel cup prevents entry of grease into 


interior of roll. 


Outer shield of steel does not touch any rotating part. 


NO FELT WASHERS ... all-steel seals give complete protection with mini- 
mum friction loss. Life of sealing members is indefinite. The nearest Logan 
engineer can tell you more, or write on your letterhead, for Steel Mill Con- 
veyor Bulletin. LOGAN CO., Inc., 535 Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. 


Note: There are other types 
and sizes of Logan Rolls for 
all requirements—with cape- 
cities rangingfrom 25 pounds 
per roll to 8000 pounds per 
roll Complete information 


on request 
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Fort Peck, Mont., dam project, but 
no award has been made. For the 
same project bids will be received 
May 21 for an additional 540 tons 
of reinforcing steel. Hoard Engi- 
neering Co., Seattle, has been award 
ed the contract for the women’s gym- 
nasium at Washington state college, 
Pullman, involving 450 tons. 


opened on 2997 tons required for the 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


600 tons, Connecticut state highway 
bridge, Middletown, Conn., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Service Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y 

600 tons, plant, Lever Bros Roby 
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ind., to unstated interest. 

250 tons, building for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Chicago, to Concrete En- 
gineering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

235 tons, state road work, York 
county, Pennsylvania, through 
Banks Construction Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

225 tons, state road project, Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, through Col- 
lins & Maxwell, Easton, Pa., to the 
sethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

70 tons, Pennsylvania railroad grads 

elimination sjedford, O., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, through William E. McHugh 

Co., Cleveland 

165 tons, sewage disposal plant, Des 
Plaines, Ill., to Calumet Steel Co 


Chicago. 


@ If business brings you to New York you'll like 
the convenient location of the Lexington in the heart 
of the towering skyscrapers of the smart east side. 
Close to other parts of town, too, by rapid transit 
subway. And 80] luxurious rooms with bath and 
radio for as little as $3 a day. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48th ST. & LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


National Hotel Management Company, Inc, 
Ralph Hitz, President 
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146 tons over-crossing at Pueblo 
Colo., to unnamed interest 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2900 tons, Fort Peck dam, Montana: 
bids rejected by Kansas City, Mo 
army engineers April 30 

750 tons, boardwalk and comfort sta- 
tion, Long Beach, N. Y.; 
tract to Faircroft Engineering Cory 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

500 tons, outer drive link, Chicago 
W. E. O'Neil Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, low on general contract 


general con- 


450 tons, women’s gymnasium, Wash- 


ington State College, Pullman 
Hoard Engineering Co., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

50 tons reservoir, Salem Oreg.: 
Kern & Kibbe, Portland,-Oreg., low 


on general contract. 
250 tons, women’s dormitory, Wash 
ington State College; bids at Pull- 


_ 


man, May 15. 

20 tons, building, Westinghouse E[lec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., in 
addition to 2000 tons of structural 
shapes as recently noted; Rust En- 


gineering Co., Pittsburgh reneral 
contractor. 

200 tons, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
building, Newark, N. J 

175 tons, Soldiers Memorial, St. Louis 


100 tons, administration building, San 
Francisco airport, Calif.; bids May 
13 


Unstated, postoffice and court house 
Missoula, Mont.; A. D. Belanger 
Seattle, low. 

Unstafed, reclamation projects, Ya- 
kima, Wash., and Owyhee, Oreg.:; bids 
at Yakima, May 28 and Ontario, Oreg., 
May 20. 

Unstated tonnage, junior high school 


Twenty-fourth and Master, Philade 
phia; bids May 19. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—— Schedules of found 
ries in the shops of steel mill equip 
ment builders are outstanding con 
sumers in this district. Several large 
foundries of this type are working 
on ae three-shift per day, six-day 
week basis, and account for sizable 
consumption, though scrap’s propor- 
tion in the melt still is at least one 
of 50 per cent. A wide range to op- 
erations in jobbing foundries is re- 
ported, but those on small castings 
seem the busiest. Shipments against 
old contracts have not been entire- 
ly cleaned up, yet the figure of $19.50 
per ton for No. 2 foundry and malle- 
able has been adequately tested on all 
new business. 

Cleveland While shipments of 
merchant pig iron in April were 
about 10 per cent less than those in 
March, as previously reported, the 
movement so far this month is 
slightly larger than in the compar- 
able period in April. Deliveries to 
automobile foundries have been 
fairly steady, while more iron has 
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been shipped recently for railroad 
castings. New orders are frequent, 
put light, prices being steady and 
deliveries fairly prompt. 
Chicago—-Heavier shipments are 
in prospect this month compared with 
April. A small decrease developed 
last month, but new business has 
been improving and steady consump- 
tion is scheduled for most foundries 
at least the next 30 days. Heavy re- 
quirements of the automotive and farm 
implement industries predominate 
casting demand, though miscellane- 
active, as evi- 
jobbing 


ous orders remain 
denced by schedules of 
plants. Market is steady, 

Boston—-Foundry operations have 
expanded, so that the rate of pig iron 
consumption is greater. Stocks laid 
in last fall are sufficient in most 
eases to take care of requirements, 
and current buying is limited to scat- 
tered car load orders. Domestic pro- 
ducers continue to complain of for- 
eign competition and it is known that 
foreign iron is filling a larger per- 
centage of the New England require- 
ments than previously. In some 
cases foreign iron has sold at $2 a 
ton under the domestic market, The 
unchanged at 
furnace, for 


domestic market is 
$20.50, Everett, Mass., 
foundry iron, 

New York—-Pig iron sellers last 
week experienced one of the dullest 
weeks in some time, reflecting in some 
measure the interest centered in the 
foundrymen’s meeting in Detroit, 

Philadelphia— While the major 
portion of the 4000 tons of Russian 
iron which arrived here recently is 
understood to be for a Delaware river 
pipemaker, it is also understood that 
this buyer is definitely out of the 
market for new tonnage. Purchases 
of domestic iron continue spotty, but 
as some stocks laid in last quarter 
are being absorbed, a better volume 
of new tonnage is expected to de- 
velop soon. Foundry operations are 
at least being sustained on an av- 
erage, 

Buffalo 
slowly, and 
have not been in the market previ- 
imme- 


Buying is being resumed 
some consumers who 
ously, are now purchasing. 
diate shipment is also the rule. Lo- 
cal furnaces are shipping good ton- 
nages by canal and want more barges 
for immediate loading. The 10 blast 
furnaces in production represent the 
peak of operations for this area since 
19830. Danger of shortage of mate- 
rial for local furnaces has been 
averted with the arrival of the sea- 
son’s first cargoes of ore and stone. 
St, Louis—While shipments are 
Steady, new buying has receded and 
lt is not expected that heavy ton- 
nages will be bought this month. 
Shipments during April were about 
On a parity with March. Because of 
the heavy melt so far this year, 


1936 
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sellers look for an increase in busi 
ness soon. 

Cincinnati—-The market had a 
routine aspect during the past week. 
Orders are small, while melters buy 
for immediate requirements. Those 
with stocks are disinclined to main 
tain them, this plan holding ship- 
ments below first quarter tonnage. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Small-lot pur- 
chases are amounting to a little more 
than has been moved during the past 
few weeks, and the market is con 
sidered improving again. Production 
of 172,965 tons in this section for 
April will probably be reached again. 


PECIAL 
EAMLESS 
HELLS 
HAPES 


NEW YORK _ CHICAGO — 





Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh——-A second mill in this 
district, by paying $15 a ton for No. 
1 steel, covering a small quantity 
last week, reaffirmed the 
which settled to a lower plane two 
weeks ago. Extreme caution char- 
policy of 


market 


acterizes the purchasing 


consuming mills here regarding 


scrap and brokers in turn are rapid- 
lv winding up shipments on orders 


DEEP DRAWN 
TANKS, 
BOTTLES, 
ETC. 


Is Our Specialty 


This Seamless Drawn Tank is 
A Crosby Accomplishment 


Stamping Specialists Since 1896 


An Experience You Should Not Overlook 
Send Us Your Next Specification 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA - 


DETROIT _- CLEVELAND 





a 
— 
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Only ] 
chinery cast is quoted $15 to $15.50 


in cast scrap where No. ma 


+ 


heavy breakable, $13.50 to $14, and 


No. 


any 


steel 
scrap 
draulic compressed, $14.75 to $15.25, 
and 
The 


the 


1 cupola, $14 to $14.50, is there 
strength No. 1 heavy melting 


is quoted $14.50 to $15.00, 


rails, $15.25 to $15.75, hy 


machine turnings, $10 to $10.50. 
8000 tons of No. 1 steel sold by 


Pennsylvania railroad ten days 


ago brought prices from $15.40 down 


to 


Fas 


the $15 level on material which 


allocated for the Pittsburgh 


district 


Cleveland Iron and_= steel 


scrap 
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markets in northern and_= eastern 
Ohio continue quiet as to new buying 


and further easiness in quotations ap 


pears in evidence At Youngstown 
No. 1 heavy melting steel has de- 


clined 75 cents, compressed sheets 50 
cents In Cleveland the market has 
dropped by 50 to 75 cents in most 
of the steel lines, but the cast iron 
grades continue strong and un 
changed. New buying is at a mini 
mum, but shipments continue of fair 
volume. 
Chicago——-Scrap is weak and most 
prices are off an additional 
a ton This brings heavy melting 


50 cents 





| Belind the Scenes with STEEL | 








Consolation 


REAT tidal waves of summer heat 
have suddenly pushed in on _ us, 
dulling the senses and slowing the gait. 
Visions of a cool spot by a_ bubbling 
brook and tall tinkling glasses filter 
through the shimmering sultriness but 
fade rapidly from view 
One consolation, for which we thank 
the Aluminum News-Letter, is that we 


can cut our lawn this summer with 
an aluminum lawn mower, weight only 
24 pounds, just about half the heft of 
the old-style mowers. Of course, we 


do not have one of the new mowers; 
in fact we do not even have a lawn 
to mow, but it’s a consoling thought 


anyhow 
> . 





INQUISITIVE CAMERA DEPT Il 





Three of the master minds in 
STEEL’ business and circulation 
department, congratulating 
themselves upon receipt of a 52- 
page contract. Left to right 
Russ ¢ Jaenke, R. T. “Bob” 
Maso and Johr Henry 











> ’ 
. a, » 
Progress 


A NOTHER consoling thought —to us, 
anyway is that you can now buy 
a “Jiffy” cabbage shredder and vege- 
table peeler, of steel. Its 
manufacturer say the device peels 
nothing.”’ 


tainless 


thinner than thin —wastes 


If you are having trouble with your 


cabbages or vegetables, let us know and 

we'll tell vou all about where you can 

pick up one of these kitchen triumphs 
* J > 


Correspondent 


O' MORE than passing interest is 
the following letter received  re- 
centl 


ly from ar experienced engineer 


whose advancing age has not dimmed 
his powers of perception He states 

“Enclosed is my check for subscrip- 
tion to STEEL. . . At present I have 
charge of the office of the 


South Penn Highway Survey, for which 
I am preparing plans. 

“I wonder if you can visualize what 
a tremendous engineering feat this 
project will be—crossing the mountains 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia on a 
great super-highway with less than a 
3 per cent grade, over fills 150 feet 
deep, through tunnels 1'!. miles long 
700 feet under the crest of some of 
the mountains. The road will have at 
least eight lanes for traffic. . It is 
the most interesting and responsible 
job I have ever had, with the least pay 
I have ever earned 

“Well, if we get the Townsend plan 
and a few more fool ‘share the wealth’ 
laws passed no one will have anyhing 
to worry about except he rich who 
will do all the work. The WPA will 
go on a strike to have their hours 
reduced from 30 to 20 per week, with 
full pay and no making up lost’ time 


Just heard two young fellows on 
the street talking about conditions. One 
said the country was fast going to 
hell; the other replied that the country 
had already gone to hell and that he 


was going out on strike to celebrate it 





Forbidden Fruit 


LL you “Behind the Scenes" readers 
will be interested in another “be- 
hind the scenes” article which appeared 
in the April 9 issue of the Pittsburgh 
weekly BULLETIN-INDEX. 

Further than the fact that the article 
appeared on Page 5 and was headed 
“Butterfield &:"" we can tell you noth- 
ing. Family paper and all that sort of 
thing, you know. 


* * * 


At the Show 


HILE this department makes ni 
effort to cover industrial expositions 
and shows, we can pass along the in- 
formation that at the Foundry Show 
in Detroit last week the International 


Nickel Co. displayed a _ silver plated 
clarinet with keys and levers cast of 
20 per cent solid nickel silver. We 
d not know whether an attendant 
picked it up every two hours and 
played Moon Over Miami, but it might 4 
have been a good idea For full par- 


ticulars of the A.F.A. convention, see 
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steel down to $13 to $13.50, but 
quotations remain easy even at the 
lower levels. New buying is absent 
and some steelworks which recently 
indicated they ’ 
than $13.50 for heavy melting stee] 
While Ship 


contracts 


would pay no mores 


now are talking $13. 


ments against continue 
heavy, offerings are substantial and 


this contributes to weakness 


Boston——An easier tone continues 
in iron and steel scrap and there is 
comparatively little interest on the 
part of buyers. The supply of scrap 
has shown a material increase, part- 
ly as a result of damage caused by 
recent floods 


New York 


terest on the part of domestic scrap 


Because of lack of in- 


consumers generally, brokers here 
have dropped buying prices on most 
grades of iron and steel scrap Ma- 
chine shop turnings have 


$1.25 a ton, and brokers now are 


gone off 


offering $3.50 to $4 a ton for them, 
f.o.b., New York. 


Philadelphia—Scrap prices con- 
tinue to decline, steel and cast sera) 
being among the major items affect- 
ed No. 1 steel is now $12.75 to 
$13, delivered, domestic consuming 
point, with the inside figure repre- 
leading 


Pennsylvania consumer for 


senting purchases by the 
eastern 
shipment from Northern New Jersey 
to Bethlehem, 
ments this buyer is picking up ton- 
Bethlehem. This in- 
reduced his offering 
price at Sparrows Point to $12.50 


On small nearby ship- 


nage at $12.50, 


terest has als¢ 


One district consumer has recently 
refused a substantial tonnage of $13, 
delivered. No. 2 steel is off to a flat 
price of $12. 
Buffalo 
heavy 


Dealers are making 


shipments on recent orders, 
Scrap is moving directly into charging 
boxes in most cases and mills will 
take all the tonnage that can be load- 
ed. Buying has been suspended as a 
result of a drop in the local offer to 
$13.50. Rumors of probable further 
decrease are given little credence by 
principal dealers who say that even 
the $13.50 price is unattractive, First 
barges from the seaboard reached 
here during the past week bringing 
heavy 


in several thousand tons of 


melting steel, cast and stove plate. 
More tonnage is enroute 

Detroit 
are nominally 
heavy production lists this week maj 


Quoted ranges on scrap 
unchanged here, bu 
force the market lower. In spite of 
the fact that local steelworks’ scrap 


consumption continues high, automo 


bile scrap offerings are the heaviest 
in recent years 
Cincinnati— Following weakness 


for several weeks and adjustments 
downward in some grades, the iror 
and steel scrap market has reached 


a generally lower level of prices, av- 
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eraging 50 cents below former level. 

st. Louis——With absence of buying 
the market for iron and steel serap 
has weakened further, with a num 
per of reductions on im 
portant grades. Despite the weak 
tone, however, dealers are not push 


specifie 


ing sale, and there is a general dis 
position not to sell short. The weak 
ness has had the effect of holding 
back country scrap. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
ments still fairly good, 
though in small tonnages, prices un 
scrap iron and 
district is 


With move 
purchasing 
changed, the steel 
market in Birmingham 
considered firm. 
Seattle—The market is unchanged, 
Japan showing little interest. How- 
ever, prices are stationary, 
mill buying continuing in volume to 
offset consumption, Tidewater stocks 
are not large and dealers are in the 


local 


market for suitable tonnages, 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 92 


Pittsburgh—-A heavier call for 
building steel for outdoor construc- 
tion is featuring the local jobbing 
market, and many jobbers report the 
first week of May to be the heaviest 
in the past four to six weeks, from 
the standpoint of specifications. 

Cleveland Warehouse volume 
generally is satisfactory, although a 
slight decline in the number of 
orders so far this month is reported 
by one or two sellers, and some de 
crease in tonnage, by others. 

Chicago——May to date is holding 
gains in sales recorded in April, but 
warehouses anticipate a leveling off 
in business following four months of 
continuous upturn. Prices are un- 
changed. 

New York 
flected in demand for 
and steel out of warehouse. 
average rate of 


Improvement is” re- 
finished iron 
Daily 
bookings so far in 


May is equal to that in April. Prices 
are unchanged and with the excep- 
tion of galvanized sheets, are quite 


firm, 
Philadelphia 
being well 
rate, which for jobbers was 
slightly in excess of the March rate. 
Demand is highly diversified, al- 
though steel for light building 
is perhaps in best volume. 
Detroit inquiry for ware 
house steel for plant rehabilitation 
work, such as new conveyor systems, 
is beginning to appear. The tool and 
die trade also is more active, and 
business has been augmented by the 
appearance of outdoor construction 
work, 
Cincinnati 
house so far this month hit a higher 


demand is 


April 


Jobbing 
sustained at the 


some 


work 


Some 


Shipments from ware- 
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level than in April Steady demand 
for industrial materials has been aug- 
mented by small tonnages for build- 
ing purposes, both on private and 
governmental projects, with many in 
quiries still pending. 
Seattle—-Business is active, all 
items moving in increased volume 
Industrial demand is better and pub 
lic works projects continue to call 
for miscellaneous items. Sheets are 
showing a heavier turnover than oth 
er jobbers’ stocks. Prices are steady 
St. Louis—-Demand continues in 
liberal volume. Shipping direction 


are reported particularly satisfactory 
on sheets, bars, plates and standard 
shapes. Building 
to expand, railroad 
ported active, and the 
facturing trade continues to account 
for heavy tonnages of a variety of 


activities continue 
buying 


is re 


general manu 


commoditic 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh— The tin plate industry 


continued last week to produce 90 
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AS IT APPLIES TO 


For over 50 years Bausch & Lomb have 
built essential instruments of science and 
industry. Ever since the introduction of 
Metallography, B & L has kept pace 
with the leaders of that science with 
constant and indispensable developments. 


When your company decides to take 
advantage of the profit and security that 
only a well equipped, trained metallo 
grapher can give. B & L will be glad to 
advise you with regard to proper equip 
ment. There are many other ways in 


which Bausch & Lomb can serve you. 


Bausch & Lomb 


The B & L Large 
Outfit (illustrated) is 
the last word in 
Metallographice 
Equipment. It is 
used in leading Metal 
Laboratories the 
world over. 


* 
The B & L Booklet 


E-225 contains valu- 
able information on 
Metallography and 
Metallographie 
Equipment. To ob- 
tain it use the cou- 
pon. 





Ad No. 2 will feature 
Brinnell Micro- 
scopes. 


STEEL 











JUR PLANT 


In all probability, right now, you could 
use profitably several B & L instruments 
in your plant. Simple magnifiers, 
measuring devices and economical micro 
scopes are available. 


Watch for the series of B & L advertis« 
ments. They will briefly describe the 
possibilities of optical instruments and 
their benefits to your plant. Further 
information is readily available. Write 
to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 680 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pl se send me Booklet No. E-225 containing complete 
decails on B & L Equipment for Metallurgy 

Name 

Title 

Company 


Address 
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per cent. Considerable encourage 

ment is derived from prospects for 

packers’ cans. Tin plate being 

worked up into general line cans is 

in a highly satisfactory volume. The 
) 


price holds at $5.25 per base box, 
Pittsburgh, for standard tin plate 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 91 


Cleveland——This week Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., United States Steel 
Corp.’s Great Lakes subsidiary, will 
have in commission 68 iron ore car 
riers, all that it now contemplates 
for this season, out of its fleet of 
85 vessels. Last year the maximum 
number it had in commission was 42, 
and in 1934, 43. 

Although the shipping season was 
later in getting started than antici- 
pated, due to ice conditions, boats 
now are getting under way rapidly. 
Considerable ice still is being en- 
countered in Lake Superior, and ad 
verse weather conditions may slow 
up the movement Railroads, how- 
ever, are shipping ore to the loading 
docks, and mining operations are in- 
creasing. Predictions are made that 
the ore movement this season will 





cut gears. 





Grant offers you accuracy, dependa- 
bility, gained by sixty years’ experience 
in the making of standard and special 


GRANT GEAR WORKS—Boston 


—The Market Week— 


amount to 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
tons. 

From Escanaba, in April, 19,446 
tons of ore was shipped, this consti- 
tuting the entire movement for the 
month, in contrast with 400,062 tons 
in April last year. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 90 


New York—Continued fair demand 
for lead and further strengthening in 
the statistical position of the prime 
western zine market featured major 
domestie nonferrous metals last week. 
Straits tin prices eased while other 
metals generally were steady. 

Lead—-Sales were fairly well sus- 
tained with leading sellers apparently 
well satisfied with the week’s total 
business. Prices were unchanged at 
$.45¢c, East St. Louis, and 4.60c, New 
York, with St. Joseph Lead still ob- 
taining $1 premium per ton on the 
latter market. 

Copper—-All first hands held electro- 
lytic asking levels firm at 9.50c, Con- 
necticut. Observers anticipate no 
price change and continued light rou- 
tine consumer buying over the sum- 
mer months. Fabricators put into ef- 
fect on May 4 their previously an- 
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nounced rise of %4-cent On copper and 
brass sheet, drawn copper bar and 
anode prices. Base prices on scrap 
allowances now apply on lots of legs 
than 10,000 pounds instead of 36,006 
pounds as previously. Lots of 10,006 
pounds and over take a premium of 
14-cent per pound, 

Zinc—Prime western stocks de- 
clined 2649 tons during April while 
unfilled were reduced to 35,148. Out- 
look for the market is favorable due 
to prospects of active shipments this 
month, 
basis of 4.90c, East St 


All prices were firm on the 
Louis, for 
prime western. 

Tin——-Consumers kept well out of 
the market despite sustained tin plate 
operations of around 90 per cent of 
capacity and the easy Straits tin price 
structure. No offerings of Chinese 
99 per cent tin are expected 
until the last of June Spot Straits 
tin closed lower at around 46.50¢e. 

Antimony—-Chinese spot held nom- 
inally unchanged at 13.50c, duty paid 
New York, while American spot ad- 
vanced %-cent to 12.75¢c, New York, 


in a dull market. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 89 


The rate of metallurgical coke 
shipments in the Pittsburgh district 
is at the highest in five to six years. 
Beehive coke continues to share toa 
proportionately good extent along 
with by-product grades, and on the 
former, the standard furnace beehive 
price holds firm at around $3.50 to 
$3.65, f.o.b. Connellsville, Pa. The 
foundry trade is testing the un- 
changed market of $4.25 to $4.35 for 
common grades of beehive coke and 
the market on premium brands of 
$5.35. 

Shipments of foundry coke at Chi- 
cago continue at a high rate, well 
above that of a year ago. Some im- 
provement is noted in volume of ship- 
ments in New England, In the Birm- 
ingham, Ala., district production con- 
tinues heavy, with considerable ton- 
nage moving to outside points 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 92 


London (Ry Cable)—Shortage of 
foundry pig iron in Great Britain 
continues acute and exports have 
been reduced, with increasing ton- 
nages being imported from the Con- 
tinent, India and Russia. The larger 
part of domestic pig iron production 
is for steelworks use. All steelworks 
are experiencing active domestic de- 
mand, with no prospect of abate- 
ment. Except for some tube manu- 
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facturers steelmakers are operating 
at capacity. An order has been re- 
ceived from South Africa for a large 
power plant. 

The Continent reports export de 
mand dull, principally due to the 
general political situation. The mar- 
ket for steel in China is improving 
as Japanese competition is subsiding. 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh——American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co, here has begun to circulate 
some inquiries for the proposed con- 
tinuous mill at the Clairton works 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. AS 
previously detailed, a large part of 
the Clairton works will be scrapped 
and it is expected that upon the ab- 
sorption of Sheet & Tin Plate by Car 
negie-Illinois that further inquiries 
will be issued. The present inquiries 
are for certain parts of the hot mill 
only. Another prominent inquiry be 
fore the equipment trade is one from 
the American Steel & Wire Co. for 
several small rod mills to be built at 
Cleveland divisions. It is reliably re 
ported here that Richard Thomas 
Ltd., Wales, England, is placing a 
contract for a continuous strip mill 
with a leading Pittsburgh equipment 
manufacturer. 

Carnegie-Illinois has received an 
appropriation for rehabilitating a 
blast furnace at its Ohio works, It is 
expected that the work will get under 
way shortly and will be completed 
about Jan. 1, 19387. Somewhat sim- 
ilar work is expected to get under way 
shortly at the Carrie works in the 
Pittsburgh district, which supplies 
hot metal to the Homestead steel 
works. There are seven steelworks 
blast furnaces there, four of which 
are operating. Nos. 6 and 7 furnaces 
are in need of extensive repairs. 

Chicago——Activity in equipment 
markets holds recent gains and in a 
number of instances is fairly brisk. 
Machine tool orders and _ inquiries 
make a favorable comparison with 
the rate of previous months and with 


ecnditions a year ago. 


Green Says A.F.L. 
To Organize Steel 


XECUTIVE council of the Amer- 
E ican Federation of Labor on Fri 
day virtually turned down the offer 
of the committee on industrial or- 
ganization headed by John L. Lewis 
to provide $500,000 to unionize the 
iron and steel industry. 

In a letter addressed to the conven 
tion of the Amalgamated Association 
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of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers at 


Canonsburg, Pa., William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., stated 


that ‘“‘plans and purposes of the ex- 
ecutive council and the stipulation 
upon which said plans are based are 
predicated upon the presumption that 
the executive council may be permit- 
ted to inaugurate and carry forward 
an organizing campaign in the iron 
and steel industries free from inter 
ference on part of any 
groups either within or outside of 


group or 


federation.”’ 
Mr. Green declared it to be the 


plan of the council to carry out in 
structions of the recent San Fran 
cisco and Atlantic City conventions 
of the Federation to inaugurate this 
organization program. Steps for such 
a campaign were taken at the Miami 
convention of the A, F. of L. in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr, Lewis is the apostle of indus- 
trial or vertical organization of in- 
dustry, and his committee proposes 
to organize all labor of such mass 
production industries as steel, rubber, 
and automobiles in one big union for 


each industry. Mr. Green has been 


WHEN IT COMES TO 
COLD DRAWN STEEL 


you get what you want 


where you want it 


when you want it 
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@ WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY ® 


General Offices: First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Cold Drawn Steels 
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defending the craft type of organi- 
zation, although broadening this 
scope somewhat in view of the sensi- 
tive temper of the labor movement. 
While the Amalgamated conven 
tion debated and lent every outside 
indication last week of anything but 
united opinion, the International As 
sociation of Machinists labor union 
stole a march by distributing circu 
lars at Pittsburgh mill gates last 


week, inviting those eligible for 
membership to attend a mass meeting 
May 10 at Pittsburgh, This union 


aims at membership from steel mill 
tool and die makers, roll turners, ma 


chinists, welders, apprentices, ete., 


AT ANY PRICE 
they would still 


be Quality Hoists 


Considered from 
the viewpoint of 
materials only, 
Ford Triblocs 
would be quality 
hoists regardless 
of price. How- 
ever, their price 
is low! And the 
quality of mate- 
rials high—certi- 
fied malleable 
castings, high 
grade drop forg- 
ings, Acco high 
carbon, heat 
treated steel 
chain with ex- 
tremely high 
elastic limits and 
tensile strength. 
Ask your distrib- 
utor’s salesman 
about these high 
quality, low 
priced hoists. 








FORD CHAIN BLOCK COMPANY 


An Associate Company of the 
American Chain Company, Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN BUSINESS FOR 
YOUR SAFETY 


FORD CHAIN BLOCKS 
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and is avowedly opposed to John L. 
Lewis’ policies. 

At the close of last week the Amal 
gamated convention approved a re- 
port by its wage scale committee 
which recommends a general wage 
increase of approximately 15 per cent 
for the sheet and tin mill agreements 
to be made this year. As is generally 
known, however, these agreements 
embrace only a few small mills. 
CARNEGIE GRANTS VACATIONS 

In response to employe representa- 
tives’ request, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has decided to 
grant vacations with pay this year 
to employes with five or more years 


of continuous service 


Mirrors of Motordom 


» 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


mained around 1800 jobs, of course 
preponderantly the 120’s. It set a 
high of 8000 models produced in 
April, and May looks to be as good 
Packard's 115 model, the nomencla- 
ture for the small six, now looks 
as though it may be placed on the 
assembly line about Aug. 1. 

Incidentally, since W. H. Me 
Creary, who was Packard's steel 
buyer, died there has been no suc 
cessor. Steel and other metal pur- 
chases have been divided among 
three men. 

Unlike the American household 
that has come to accept a couple of 
cars as necessity, our overseas neigh- 
bors go in for one car, so they like 
it big to carry the entire family all 
at once, 

Seven-passenger cars are the pre 
dominately popular model for export 
from the motor plants in this coun- 
try. Evenif the model is larger than 
accommodating seven, it has a ready 
market, 

General Motors Export, for ex 
ample, for some time has been tak 
ing some of its five-passenger do 
mestic models, having the finished 
bodies sliced down vertically through 
the center, and then welding in panel 
and top pieces of a foot or two in 
width. The effect of, of course, some 
thing approaching the American con 
ception of a hauling van. 

Therefore, it was not surprising 
last week to have Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, announce ii 
had begun to ship tools, dies and 
stampings for a seven-passenger, 142 
inch wheelbase car for Russia. 

Orders were placed through Am 
torg Trading Corp., after which Budd 
engineers collaborated with Russian 
designers. The shipment is valued at 
around $1,000,000 and equipment 
will be set up in the Zis plant in Mos 
cow. 

Detroit recalls that a year or so 
ago Amtorg had a delegation of buy 


STEEL 


ers in the city looking over dies and 
tools that could be profitably pur- 
chased for export. Murray was one 
that benefited from export die busi- 


ness. 


About the middle of May, the 
parties in Detroit who in April closed 
the option to buy the Franklin plant 
at Syracuse, state they will have an 
announcement to make relating to fy- 
ture manufacturing plans .... The 
merger that was generally expected 
to take place between Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. and General Machinery 
Corp. has been blocked for the pres- 
ent by a holder of 4000 Niles-Bement 
shares who has brought suit re- 
straining submission of the plan to 
stockholders until further’ court 
order... .A new gas-tight spark 
plug has been developed by Champion 
Spark Plug Co., using a dry powder 
cement for plug sealing against com- 
pression losses Pontiac claims 
to have cut its foundry and machine 
shop defect and scrap losses to 4 per 
cent so far this year. One innovation 
at the Pontiac foundry is the making 
up of cupola charges whereby the 
contents of regulation dump-bottom 
buckets are based entirely on 
weight... . Contrary to recent state 
ment, Hercules Motor Co.’s machine 
shop capacity at Muskegon, Mich., is 
being used for its own production 
and no contracts to rough-machine 
eastings for Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non Foundry Co. have been closed, . 
Plymouth plants in Detroit, Los An 
geles, and Evansville, Ind., have re 
cently been equipped with an over 
head monorail chain-type conveyor 
system, principally for motor blocks 
The Detroit conveyor system has a 
peak load of 383 motors, each weigh- 


ing 750 pounds, 


Great Lakes Red Book for 
1936 Out Shortly 


The Great Lakes Red Book, a vest 
pocket directory giving the names of 
owners, operators, vessels, and ap- 
pointments, where made, of captains 
and engineers of all ships on the 
Great Lakes, for 1936, will be ready 
about May 15. The Red Book is pub- 
lished each year at Cleveland by the 
Penton Publishing Co., publisher of 
STEEL. 

The 1936 edition of the Red Book 
lists over 1500 vessels of the Great 
Lakes There is also a complete di- 
rectory of the shipbuilding and ship 
repair yards on the Great Lakes. This 
directory gives the names of all prin- 
cipal officers and the drydock, repair 
and building facilities at each yard. 

Individual vessels and fleets are 
alphatetically arranged. The capaci- 
ties of all ore carriers are given, and 
there is also a complete port direc- 
tory. 

The price is $1, 
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high pressure boiler and auxiliary 
equipment, total cost to be $150,000 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH Grand 


gram to cost nearly $1,000,000, calling 


C onstruction ard 2 nter pr ise street, aouthwent, plete apnadian gee 





neem =a for expenditure of $630,000 for con 





Ohio 


CINCINNATI—G. H. Frederick Dis- 
tillers Inc., 4849 Glenway avenue, 
G. H. Frederick president, plans con- 
struction of distillery in Dearborn 
county, Indiana, just across state line 
from Harrison, ©. Cost estimated at 
$250,000. 

CINCINNATI—Charles E. Lex Jr., 
city purchasing agent, room 143, City 
hall, is taking bids due May 12 on 
various valves and sluice gates for city 
water purification plant, total cost es- 
timated $90,000. Engineers are Burns 
& McDonnell, Dixie Terminal building. 


CLEV ELAN D—Thornton Co., sheet 
metal fabricator, F. A. McCloud presi 
dent, 3441 East Seventy-sixth street, 
plans one-story 60 x 182-foot addition 

CLEVELAND—Gas Machinery Co., 
16100 Waterloo road, Northeast, will 
add 2700 square feet to its offices 
pbuilding, for which Dunbar Co., S2v1 
Cedar avenue, has general contract 


CLEVELAND RFlectric Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., 1734 Ivanhoe road, plans to 
open an assembly plant in the rural 
resettlement administration's home- 
steads in Arthurdale, Va., late in May. 


CLEVELAND County commission- 
ers, George H. Stahler clerk, new court- 
house, taking bids May 26 for two Lit 
tleford No. 101 utility spray tanks, 800- 
gallon capacity, equipped with necessary 
attachments, to include a 50-gallon-per- 
minute pump, two oil burners, and a 5- 
horsepower gasoline engine. HMstimated 
cost $3400. 


CLEVELAND—County commission- 
ers, George H. Stahler clerk, new 
courthouse, taking bids May 15 for 
two two-stage direct connected air 
compressors with 105-cubic-feet-per 
minute-capacity, mounted on_ four 
wheel mountings, Sullivan model 105, 
with pneumatic tires. Cost estimated 
$3600. 


HARTVILLE, O.—Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 750 Huron road, Cleve- 
land, plans construction of substation, 
one story, 18 x 22 feet, here, cost to be 
about $8000. Architect is A. W. Bailey, 
care of owner. 


MINERVA, O.-——Board of public af- 
fairs, Margaret Wright clerk, is tak- 
ing bids May 25 for power plant 
equipment, including new 1500-kilo- 
watt turbine and other generating 
equipment and accessories, two super- 


heaters, and meters. Engineer is 
Ralph Hadlow, 5005 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland (Noted STEEL March 16 


and May 4.) 


MONROEVILLE, O.—-Village plans 
water filtration plant to cost $25,000. 
Mayor is Clarence H. Zipfel; engineers 
George Champe «& Associates, 1025 
Nicholas building, Toledo, O. 


PLEASANT HILL, O.—Village tak- 
ing bids for waterworks improve- 
ments, to include installation of high 
pressure pump in connection with 
well, and improvements to water 
tower, including new standpipe 


TROY, O.—City plans light plant 
addition and improvements to include 
650-horsepower water tube steam 
boiler, mechanical stoker and auxiliary 
equipment, alterations to present 
building. George Smith is service di 
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struction of plant addition on Steele 
avenue, plus at least $250,000 for in 
stallation of new machinery and equip 


rector, Froelich & limery Second ment Barnes Construction Co 1310 
National 3ank building, Toledo, O Chicago avenue, Southwest, has gen 
engineers eral contract for construction of first 

unit Harry L. Mead is architect, 902 


WOOSTER, O.—Central Ohio Light 
& Power Co., Ferdinand Bates, man 
ager Wooster division, plans erection 
of substation in connection with 
Holmes county rural electrification 


Michigan Trust building 
Connecticut 


BRISTOL, CONN Wallace Barnes 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youngstown Co., 30 Main street, plans addition to 
Sheet & Tube Co., Stambaugh build rolling mill, to cost $37,000 
ing, bg install turbine — at electric MANCHESTER. CONN City is 
.7e ¢ ‘ . : S250 000 , 
power plant at cost of $3590,00 Surveying cost ot sewage disposal 


System, planned to cost about $25,000 


Michigan + 4 Bowen is engineer, 570 Wood 
ridge street 


DEARBORN, MICH ord Motor MIDDLETON CONN City tak 
Co. plans new addition to power plant, ing bids due May 15 for construction 
to cost $300,000, with equipment of sewage disposal plant, with PWA 
Giffels & Vallet Inc., Marquette aid, to cost $550,000 Engineer is 
building, Detroit, engineer Thomas F. Bowe, 110 William street 


ola bl rls er . Ta , 4 ~} 
DETROIT Davis Tool & Engineer New York 


ing Co., 6481 Epworth avenue, will Mase : 
construct a plant addition, which will Massachusetts 


increase floor space by about 3000 


square feet WALTHAM, MASS H ik. Beal 
na ha ' : , superintendent public works, City 
DETROIT Standard Fuel vn Hall, is in charge of plans for erection 
gineering Co., 667 Post avenue, South of 600,000-gallon steel standpips 
is building an addition and will install 
machinery to double present plant New York 
capacity. George H. Willett is presi 
dent. BATH. N. \¥ Ward Foundry Co 
ESCANABA, MICH Iescanaba Blossburg, asi plans erection of 


: foundry on Wilso avenue t 
Paper Co. plans extensions and im $ iry aren ASSN o cost 


provement in power plant, to include 
installation of turbogenerating unit BEACON, N Y City plans con 


37.000 
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pHs is the striking result of composite design as affected 
by Parish engineering service on a pressure fitting of 
cast steel that constantly failed under high pressures in 
service. 
Produced of a stamped-and-welded design, this fitting 
not only split the cost and weight of its former style but 
successfully tested at 100 lbs. air pressure . . . Similar 
savings and betterments are likewise possible on your 
manufactured parts. Your blue-prints and specifications 
will permit this study. 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts. READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisce, Calif. 
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BROOKLYN, 


bids until May motor generator 


East Sixty-first 


Consolidated 


coke-handling 


Forty-second 


ROCHESTER, 


manufacturing 
photographic 


Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN, 


improvements, 


30,000,000-gallon 
10,000,000-gallon 





—Construction and Enterprise— 


Morris Knowles 
Westinghouse 
(Noted STEEL 


for each reservoir 
Inc., engineers, 507 
burnding, Pittsburgh. 
May 4.) 

BRADFORD, PA Kendall Refin- 
ing Co. will spend $1,200,000 for mod- 
ernization and building, including a 
new steam generating plant, high 
pressure boilers, and a new electric 
generating unit. 

EDGEWORTH, PA Edgeworth 
Water Co. is starting construction of 
a water softener plant at the foot of 
Chestnut street on the Ohio river 
Estimated cost $40,000. 

FARM GROVE, PA. Farm Grove 
Mfg Co., care of A. H. Morris, Farm 
Grove, plans erection of garment fac- 
tory to cost $40,000. 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Gulf building, 
Pittsburgh, is improving its manufac- 
turing facilities here with a building 
program to cost around $500,000, with 
equipment. New buildings will in- 
clude a jobbing shop and a structural 
shop. The carpenter shop, the box 
shop, garage and lumber storage 
sheds will be removed to the prop- 
erty recently bought from the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co 


TOLEDO, O.—National Superior 
Co., subsidiary of National Supply Co., 
3320 Bishop street, has started work 
on a plant addition to be 82 x 292 feet, 
costing over $100,000 


TOLEDO, O.—Great Lakes Stamp- 
ing Co. has acquired the plant of the 
former Jeannin Klectric Co., on 
Fassett street, here, and will expand 
it. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA < B 
Carr Biscuit Co., J. B. Carr president, 
169 North Pennsylvania avenue, is 
taking bids for construction of four- 
story, 30 x 100-foot, addition to food 
products plant, to cost $35,000 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Zenith Radio Corp., 
2630 South Iron street, plans installa 
tion of electric power equipment in 





new plant addition to cost $200,009, 
{Noted STEEL April 20.) 


CHICAGO Accurate Machine 
Works has been incorporated at 1441- 
43 West Harrison street, by Edward 
M. and Ross Steinle, Walter H. and 
Walter J. Everhart, to manufacture 
dies, tools, stampings, machinery, 
Correspondent is Anthony C. Crem- 
erius, 1553 West Madison street 


CHICAGO—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, Edward G. Seubert president, 
910 South Michigan avenue, will spend 
about $42,500,000 for modernization 
and expansion of its facilities in 1936. 
Of the total, $$16,000,000 will go for 
production, $10,000,000 for manufac- 
turing, $7,000,000 for water transpor- 
tation, $6,000,000 for marketing de- 
velopment, and $3,500,000 for pipe- 
lines. 


PARIS, ILL. Local improvement 
board, L. McCord clerk, will take bids 
soon tor construction of water system 
and sewage disposal plant, with gaso- 
line and electric pumping equipment 
and storage tank, to cost $250,000 
Warren & Praag, Decatur, Ind., en- 
gineers 


Indiana 


FORT WAYNE, IND Peter Eck- 
rich & Son, 2506 Broadway, will take 
bids soon for construction of one- 
story, 200 x 300-foot, meat curing 
plant and office addition on Osage 
street, to cost $125,000 


HAMMOND, IND Lever Bros 
Co., 164 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass., 
plans one-story electric generating 
station in connection with two main 
buildings of its new soap-making 
works, to. cost $500,000. Stone &€& 
Webster [Engineering Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral street, Boston, engineer 


LA PORTE, IND.—Board of public 
works, L. Darrow chairman, will take 
bids soon for construction of sewage 
disposal plant to cost $250,000, with 
PWA aid. R. B. Moon & Co. Ine., 
930 Indiana Pythian building, In- 
dianapolis, engineer 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND Peoples 
Coal Co. will build a conveyor system 
and make alterations and additions to 
its incline and coal tipple on the Ohio 
river 

LOGANSPORT, IND Muehl- 
hausen Spring Co., manufacturer of 
mechanical springs, is building one- 
story addition, 80 x 150 feet, to cost 
$75,000 with equipment Arthur J. 
Wolf Construction Co., logansport, 
has general contract. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE Dealer, box 9337, Daily 
Construction Bulletin, Water and Com- 
merce streets, in the market for two 
750-kilowatt non-condensing turbines, 
3-60-2300 volts, and exciters 


BALTIMORE—Holabird quarter- 
master depot, Major Ek. B. Besse pur- 
chasing and contracting officer, will 
take bids May 29 on hand and ma- 
chine tools and shop equipment, in 
voice 398-36-147. 

OCEAN CITY, MD City 
$110,000 sewage treatment plant, for 
which Clarke Gardner, Salisbury, Md 
is engineer. W. T. Elliott is mayor 

SALISBURY, MD Kastern Shore 
Public Service Co., Frank A. Mitchell 
president, plans $700,000 expenditure 
in 1936 for improvements, replace- 
ments and expansion of system 

SHARPTOWN, MD City will ask 

(Please turn to Page 116) 
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~The NEW 1936 
30" ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


FOR THE TOOL ROOM 
FOR PRODUCTION 
In Countershaft Drive and Motor Drive 
types. 9”-11"-13”" and 16” swing. 
Write for new catalog and prices. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
859 E, Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 











\. Lathe shown is No. 92-C; 16” swing by 6’ “4 
: au oe " 4 




















Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 


Furnaces 
Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tons Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for making 
Teel Steels, Alloy Steels, Ferging Steels 
Steel Casti Malleable tron, Sd tren 
Carbide, Ferro-Alle 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O. BOX 1257, FOOTOF32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA.U.S.A. 


SC&H Furnaces oy T & re] N G SCG&H Furnaces 


are made for are built in ali 


annealing, case CARLI oy, L E sizes of Oven, 


bardening, car- Pot, Continuous, 
burizing, forg- & and Special 


ing, iding, Types for Elec- 
jd berdene HAAMMOND or oiler ca 


& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. 


























JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
NEWS IDEAS AND NFORMAT.CN £LBOUT PRODUCTION WELOING OF INTEREST 10 heating furnaces 


EVERY MANUFACTURER WHO WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU “GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? |_Soenan Bids. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SIMONDS ee 


TREATED GEARS and TUBE 

oso Automatic 
Straightening 
and Polishing 
Machine for 




















Also— 


@ Ramsey Silent Chain ‘TREATED gears for all kinds No. 00 


ves ; i d ° . 
@Gates Vuleo Rope Pci abser gy — Diameters to 4% in. 
@ All Steel Silent Pin- TH IE MEDART COM PAN Y 


ions Ample equipment for light and 


: 3500 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 
@ Bakelite Silent Pin- heavy gears...Prompt delivery. 


_ Send 
The SIMONDS Mfg. Co. for > 
25th St. - PITTSBURGH, PA. DATA 
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(Continued from Page 114) 


bids about May 29 for waterworks 
pumping station and equipment to 
cost $47,000. Clarke Gardner is en- 
gineer, Salisbury, Md., and J L, 
Cooper is mayor. 
District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON—General purchas- 
ing officer, Panama Canal, will take 
bids May 14 for equipment for oxy 
acetylene plant, to include oxygen 
compressor, acetylene compressor, 
acetylene generators, electrolytic cells, 
oxygen cylinders, schedule 3142. 

WASHINGTON—Navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, is 
receiving bids until May 15 for an 
engine lathe, medium to heavy duty, 
schedule 7802, delivery Mare Island, 
Calif.; chucks and drills, schedule 
7780; hacksaw blades, schedule 7800, 
delivery Brooklyn, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Kentucky Con 
sumers Oil Co., Seventh and Bank 
streets, will build an unloading ter 
minal for petroleum products on the 
Ohio river 

MAYFIELD, KY.—King Specialty 
Co., plans rebuilding portion of plant 
recently fire-damaged., 

RICHMOND, KY City plans erec 
tion of filtration plant at sewage dis 
posal plant, for which bonds of $40 
000 will be issued. 

VINE GROVE, KY Mission 
Springs Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky., 
plans erection of $150,000 distillery 
here. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA William FE, Dunn 
Jr., 470 Peachtree arcade, is in the mar 
ket for three screw cutting lathes, 16 
24-inch, and for 


inch, 20-inch and 


shapers, 24-inch 


ATLANTA, GA Southern Iron & 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Equipment Co., P. O. box 2029, is in 
the market for a duplex pump, 4 xX 
8 x 10 inches 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Swift Mfg. Co. 
will take bids soon for a one-story 
mill addition. Engineer is Roberts 
Co., Bona Allen building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Mississippi 


BELMONT, MISS.—-Town receives 
bids May 27 for construction of water- 
works system to cost $32,000. An 
elevated tank and pumping system 
will be included. Totten & Loving, 
engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 

VICKSBURG, MISS United States 
engineer will receive bids until June 
2 for electric generating set, invoice 
1106-36-260. 


North Carolina 


CANTON, N. C. 4 iage 
Main street, is in the market for a loco 
motive type boiler, 40-60 horsepower! 
stack and other accessories, 125-pounwu 


King, South 


pressure, 

RLM Cry. N. Cc. Board of alder- 
men will take bids May 19 for 75,000 
gallon steel water tank on _ 80-foot 
tower. W. L. Trevathan & Co., en 
gineer, Wilson, N. C. J. W. Winstead 
iS mayor. 

GREENSBORO, N. C Mock, Jud- 
son, Voehringer Co., Ine., J kK 
Voehringer president, plans addition 
to hosiery mill, with installation of 
electric power equipment, to cost 
$159,000. 

LEXINGTON, N. C.—United Fur 
niture Co., B. C. Philpot president 


plans rebuilding furniture plant, 
damaged recently by fire 
TARBORO, N. C. City is receiving 


bids for two types of diesel engines to 
supplement present equipment at power 
plant. 

South Carolina 


PELZER, S. C J P 
100 Worth street, New York, 


Stockton 
recently 





This spring has a long, 
and useful life of one 


hundred million or more 
compressions. 


Here 


Carefully selected mate- 
rials; Proper design and 
manufacturing methods; 
controlled heat-treating; 
and the Fifty Years Ex- 


perience of 
RAYMOND MFG. CO. 
Corry, Pa. 


Preducers of Superior Springs 





These Springs Look Alike 


THE DIFFERENCE? 


This spring may fail before 


reaching one hundred thousand 


compressions. 


Here 


Ordinary spring wire, Out-of-date 
methods, poorly regulated heat 
treatment, lack of broad exper- 
ience, produce the ordinary spring, 
perhaps useful fifty years ago, but 
worse than useless in the high 
grade engineered products of to- 


day. 
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purchased Pelzer Mfg. Co., and plans 
considerable improvements in ma- 
chinery and minor repairs to build- 
ings. 


Tennessee 


plans con- 
water 


TENN. — City 


100,000-gallon 


ALMA, 
struction of 
storage tank and tower 


Virginia 


ROANOKE, VA Ss. E. and J. A. 
Turner are in charge of installation of 
bottling plant in building at 212-14 
Fifth street, Southwest, for Dr. Pep- 
per Bottling Co. of Texas. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, VA.—-Eastern 
State hospital, Dr. George W. Brown 
superintendent, taking bids due May 
14 for construction of central heat- 
ing plant, including boiler house 
auxiliary equipment, and for complete 
sewage treatment plant. Wiley & Wil- 
son, American Bank building, Rich. 
mond, Va., engineers 


Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO Missouri 
state building commission, Edgar M. 
Eagan executive secretary, Capitol 
building, Jefferson City, will take bids 
soon for extension and improvement 
to power plant at state hospital No. 
3, Nevada. Estimated cost $192,000, 
including new equipment. Black & 
Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., engineers 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Dairy Co., 
2000 Pine street, plans installation of 
electric power equipment in new ad- 
dition to milk products plant, 100 x 
210 feet, to cost over $200,000 


Arkansas 


BENTONVILLE, ARK City plans 
improvements and extensions to water 
plant. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA Crr®z OKLA 
British-American Oil Co., First Na- 
tional Bank building, is in the market 


29 


for two steel oil derricks, 32. feet 


high, to cost $14,000. C. A. Sidwell is 
engineer, First National Bank build- 
ing 
Texas 

MINGUS, TEX, City plans water- 


works to cost $83.000, bids to be received 


after May 15. Engineers are Hawley, 
Freese & Nichols, Capps building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Wisconsin 


DENMARK, WIS Denmark Brew 
ing Co., is taking bids for construc 
tion of addition to brewery, 36 x 44 
feet Edwin A. Wettengel, Appleton 
Wis.. is architect 

MILWAUKEE—RkKinit« Foundries 
1400 East Park place, has been in 
corporated to produce alloy 
castings and metal products, by P. H 
Dorr, W. S. Coles and John R. Hal 


steel 


Chain Belt Co 
street, is enlarging 


MILWAUKEE 
1600 West Bruce 


plant No. 4 in West Milwaukee by 
erecting two wings, 50 x %0 and 382 
x 110 feet Architects are Eschweilet 
& Eschweiler, 720 East Mason street 


Metal Treating Inc 
Clarence F 
Thirty-sixth 

iting plant 1S 


MILWAUKEE 
has been organized by 
Graham 4259 North 
street, and a heat tre 


(Please turn to Page 118) 
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TRI-LOK 


Crating and Treads 
Steel — Aluminum — Brass 


No Rivets, Bolts or Welds 


DRAVO-DOYLE COMPANY 


National Distributors, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

















TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


o« 
EXcersiof 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


BUS, 35-YEAR a 


2 EXCELSIOR. Toa x MACHINE co 
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PICKLING TANKS 


WOOD or STEEL — PLAIN or LINED 
Linings of Wood, Plastics, Lead, Rubber 
**Not the Cheapest, but the Best”’ 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 








F. & D. Producer Gas 
Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displaying Oil. 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
“We Guarantee Furnaces of all descriptions. 

Results”’ 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 


For Low Cost 






Industrial 
Heatingz 








WILLIAM C. BUELL, JR. 


P. O. Box 6093 ENGINEER Phone HE. 1049 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE OPEN HEARTH 


Increased Ingot Production and 
Lower Costs in Existing Plants 











THOMAS| 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


‘PUNCHING & SHEARING MACHINER) 




















Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


Price This book covers many phases 
Postpaid of pickling room practice and 

$5.15 construction and maintenance 
(25s.6d.) of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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BRING ON YOUR 
CORROSIVE PROBLEMS 


PLICOTE 


“The Armor of b Ludustry 
IS READY TO 
MEET THEM 





No matter how difficult or unusual your 
corrosion problems may be, Plicote will solve 
them. Plicote is a new, scientifically pre- 
pared protective coating for metal, concrete, 
stone, masonry, wood or plaster. Plicote 
resists extreme heat (300° F.) and extreme 
cold and is immune to the destructive action 
of corrosive vapors, water, oils, acids and 
greases. Plicote defies corrosion and rust 
caused by any or all of these factors. Plicote 
is amazingly resistant to abrasion and wear. 
It flows into cracks and pores and dries to a 
smooth, beautiful surface. Give us the details 
of your worst corrosion problems and we will 
show you how to answer them—-with Plicote. 


Write us today- NOW. 


THE Wa TSON- “STANDA RD os a) 


Manufacturers of Paints, Indu nd Protecti 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVAN 


BRANCHES: BOSTON -+- BUFFALO + DETROIT 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


May 25 for new boiler and avenue, Oakland. Including installa- 


(Concluded from Page 116) bids 
auxiliary equipment for municipal tion of equipment, cost will be 


ee equipped at 1571 West Pierce power plant. Engineers are Perkins $1,800,000. Kaj Theill, 580 Market 
BELOIT. WIs Electric Equip ~ os Paulton block, Sioux street, San Francisco, engineer 
ment Mfg. Co., 1326 Clary street, is eae ee SAN LEANDRO, CALIF Friden 
starting construction of a new one- RED WING, MINN. Midwest Calculating Machine Co., 1 Mont- 
story factory, 150 x 200 feet, with Brewing Co. has been incorporated by gomery street, San Francisco, plans 
separate power house, on Collie road. Clinton W. and E. E. Redlund and one-story, 75 x 265-foot, factory on 
BELOIT WIS Sciitinetia! | Blin eae N. ——, pgs A geno ogg Washington avenue, to cost $50,000. 
“hs ’ ». ‘alPDanks, "St dle re de an yperate . ; ‘ ee . 
& Co., main plant here, has started del Red Wing. a ac ; : SAN FRANCISCO—Shell Oil Co., 
work on a new two-story pattern . Shell building, will start immediate 
shop and pattern storage building, 81 Kansas construction of a 304-mile crude oil 
x 231 feet, and a new welding shop, gathering system on the Pacific coast, 
75 x 168 _ feet. Total cost, with EUDORA, KANS. Village plans to include pumping equipment at fre- 
equipment, will be $100,000. waterworks system, financing § de- quent intervals along the line 
NEENAH. WIS.—Alvord. Burdick or gg Hl lings ter a — WOODLAKE, CALIF.—-Woodlake 
& Howsen, 20 North Wacker drive. Grashio abe petitions aan ie utility district voted bonds April 14 
Chicago, have been appointed en in. riche meetin ’ paces y to finance construction of new water- 
gineers for new municipal water 7 : ‘ rhe System to replace ao ae 
filtration and _= softening lant es- . owned one at a cost of $382,000 on- 
timated to cost $100,000. H. S. Zem- South Dakota gineer is L. H. Gadsby, 714 North 
oe 2 emyclork.. (Noted Stem, April CUSTER, 8. DAK, — Custer Consoli- sen rocker oe oe 
ere dated Gold Mining & Milling Co. will in- Riba Dei tage 
WAUSAU, WIS.—-Marathon Battery stall a 100-ton mill with cyanide equip- BROOKS, OREG Labish Cold 
Co., storage battery manufacturer, ment on the old Saginaw and Apex Storage Co., Ronald kk. Jones presi- 
will build a new shop, 60 x 150 feet, properties, eight miles northwest of dent, plans construction of one-story 
for its subsidiary, Marathon Bait Co Custer. Charles A. Clarke is president. cold storage and precooling plant, 50 
maker of fishermen’s' supplies, on x 160 feet, to cost $50,000 


Henrietta street. Iowa 
Canada 


Minnesota DES MOINES, IOWA — Western pAtsouerE: XN 8 Gat 
: = Silo Co., 1003 Murphy street, plans AL, oii, 4 > ratineau 
RYSTAL LAKE, MINN Couns il erection of factory to cost $38,000 Power Co., Wellington street, Ottawa, 
plans municipal electric light and Ont., will take bids soon on 10,000- 
power plant with diesel engine gen -acitic Coast horsepower turbogenerating steam 
erating units. An election will be held unit to cost $300,000. R. W. Howard, 
: F rove inancing. ower : "TRE ittaws s engineer 
aieleseior "Ge. ore solit m, “Life LOS ANGELES—Hepburn & Mc- es on Snes 
building 1 Re we Soiminiae favish Ltd., 432 Colyton street, dis- HAMILTON, ONT. Gerald TT. 
jis ; is ; tiller, plans steam power plant in Shipmen & Co. Lid. 24 Dundas 
FARIBAULT, MINN Faribault connection with new distilling plant, street, London, Ont., plans two one- 
Woolen Mills plans construction of to cost $80,000. Architect is Arlos R story additions to paper mill, one to 
power plant and installation of either Sedgey, 910 Serrano avenue. be 45 x 150 feet, the other 85 x 150 
. > i a , j — ad ie se > 1 ‘ ‘¢ » - 2. ets « 
condensing turbines or diesel equip MONTEREY. CALIF.—C. J. Rut- feet, at Canell & Bay streets, total 
ment. Ralph W. Richardson, $19 land, P. O. box 790, is in charge of cost to be $100,000. Architect is A. M. 
se sig ork building, St. Paul, is en plans of M. Spazier, Santa Monica, Piper, 1 Moore building, London, Ont. 
” ; Calif., for construction of soap factory TILLSONBURG. ONT.—wWalter H. 
FARIBAULT., MINN. Village on Del Monte avenue, Monterey, to Gilson plans shoe manufacturing 
plans sewage disposal plant, financing cost $50,000. plant, with installation of all new 
dependent on bond issue to be ap OAKLAND. CALIF Owens: equipment. 
proved at election. Buell & Winter : a a ‘ 1855 Fol ~* , ot : 
Engineering Co., 503 Insurance Ex Illinois Pacific Coast Co., 1855 ol- THOROLD, ON' Ontario Paper 
x $3 154 eR : es son street, San Francisco, plans Co., Thorold, plans construction of 
change, Sioux City, lowa, engineer. : ae ‘ P "i Q 
power plant at new glass container hydroelectric generating plant on St. 
MADISON, MINN. City taking manufacturing plant on _ Fruitvale Lawrence river, initial capacity to be 
60,000 horsepower entire project to 
cost over $6,000,000 


WINDSOR, ONT.—-Duplate Wind- 
sor Ltd., A. LaPierre Smoke president, 
17 Chestnut Park, ‘Toronto, Ont., 
plans glass manufacturing plant in 


Special Carbon and : * Windsor to cost $50,000 


HULL, QUE.—Federal Match Co., 
Ltd., J. ’. Charette president, plans 


5 : | 

Alloy Spring Wire \ anf new match factory to cost $100,000. 
Y/ MONTREAL, QUE. Svndicate, 

care of box 1011, Y. M. C. A. building, 
Drummond street, is in market for 


mining drills, hoisting machinery, and 


The demand for SENECA Quality Special Spring Snakes Gane 


Wire is increasing rapidly. MONTREAL, QUE Dauray 
Freres & Cie Inc., 432 Fourth avenue, 


We are prepared to meet all demands. New York, plans to recondition a 
factory in Montreal and install equip- 

ment for manufacturing yarns and 

knitted goods. work to cost $35.000 





We can supply practically all grades in rounds and 


and sizes from 
SHAPES 14" to .004. Alaska 
‘itv plans 


SEWARD, ALASKA—City 
include 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED new hydroelectric plant, to ! 
turbogenerat- 


two 375-kilovolt water 

Please send your inquiries with specifications ing units. PWA loan and grant of 
7 $166,000 has been secured Hubbell 
& Waller Engineering Corp., Alaska 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company 4 a 
FOSTORIA, OHIO MEXICO CITY, MEXICO—Secre- 


tariat of National Economy, Mexican 


. y 
Established 30 Years government, plans cane sugar refinery, 


to cost over $500,000, with equipment. 
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